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JOHN S. BENDER, OF INDIANA. 





Ha first thing which strikes the observer | he is susceptible and impressible; that his 
on looking at this portrait is, that the | feelings are keen and his thoughts clear. 
original has a fine-grained organization; that | There are evidences of health as well as of 
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fineness, of power, endurance, and the basis 
for earnest effort. The reader will observe 
that the head rises high from the opening of 
the ear; it is not one of those low, story-and- 
a-half houses, but it is amply developed in 
the top—massiveness is the word which de- 
scribes that development. 

The height of the head from the opening 
of the ear indicates three or four very influ- 
ential organs. The first is Firmness, which 
gives strength, stability, umbending deter- 
mination; the next is Conscientiousness, or 
the love of justice, duty, and morality; an- 
other is Hope, which gives him zeal, expect- 
ation, ardor in that which he believes to be 
right and feasible. He also has large Self- 
Esteem, giving dignity and ability to poise 
himself upon his own center, hence he is not 
tremulous in view of responsibility, but meets 
the requisitions of duty as matters of course, 
and as though success were assured. 

He has force of character; the develop- 
ments of Combativeness and Destructiveness 
are sufficient to make him effective in his 
efforts; he can grapple with opposition if 
necessary when met with in the way of duty. 


He has a good deal of social strength—affec-_ 


tion, friendship, love. We judge that his 
Inhabitiveness is decidedly strong; hence he 
is not only fond of his own home, but of his 
neighborhood, his State, and his nation. 

His religious elements are strongly marked ; 
he has Veneration for whatever is sacred, 
sympathy for the poor, and faith in a higher 
life, although he is little inclined to accept 
the fanciful and wonderful in doctrine or 
dogma, The great central, moral, and relig- 
ious truths come home to him with force, 
and help to give tone and elevation to his 
character. He evidently inherits enough of 
his mother to exhibit her intuitive readiness 
of thought, her power to reach results in 
thought and observation very quickly. His 
first impressions are his best. 


He has an excellent memory, being able to 








recall with readiness almost everything he 
has once learned. His Language is large 
enough to make him an easy and effective 
speaker. His sharpness of practical intellect, 
his excellent memory and analytical power, 
enable him to condense a great deal of truth 
into crisp sentences; he will say as much in 
twenty minutes as many an able man can in 
an hour and twenty minutes, because he nat- 
urally drives right onward to the truth with- 
out stopping to throw in apologetic or other 
oratorical paragraphs, 

He has much force of character in the di- 
rection of dignity, morality, and uprightness, 
and when he thinks himself in the right he 
is exceedingly strong, sometimes almost au- 
dacious in the fervor and self-reliance which 
are incorporated into his words and acts, 

The following sketch of Mr. Bender's ca- 
reer was furnished by Mr. R. D. Utter: 

The subject of this sketch was born on the 
26th of January, 1827, near Newville, Cum- 
berland County, Pennsylvania. His parents, 
though poor, were industrious and honorable 
people. At the age of six he was enrolled as 
a “scholar” in the village school; a good 
school it may have been for the times, but 
“kept” only in the winter season, when the 
majority of the attending scholars could be 
conveniently spared from the duties of the 
farm or the shop. Of such advantages as 
this school afforded, he had the privilege of 
availing himself until he had rounded his 
tenth year. His father having about this 
time removed to Ohio, and engaged in the 
milling business, John soon made himself so 
useful about the mill that his services could 
not well be dispensed with. 

His school-days were seemingly ended ; but 
such was his application to private study 
that in the course of a few years he had 
really made himself the master of a first-class 
common-school education. Mcanwhile, he 
had formed those habits of industry which 
have served him so well through all his sub- 
sequent career. 

In 1846 his father settled upon a farm in 
Marshall County, Indiana, and John’s ser- 
vices were needed in this new field; but as 
farming did not seem to suit his tastes or in- 
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clinations, his father wisely permitted him to 
re-enter upon his trade as miller. After a 
period of faithful service in a mill at North 
Liberty, he stepped into a seminary at South 
Bend to enroll his name as a student. Here, 
notwithstanding ill-health and many other 
discouragements, relying solely upon his own 
resources for support, he succeeded in com- 
pleting a comparatively liberal course in 
English, besides gaining a knowledge of the 
elements of classic literature. 

His academic carecr finished, he success- 
fully engaged for a few years in the pursuit 
of a land surveyor; then laying aside his 
compass and level, he served two terms as 
the clerk and auditor of Stark County, one 
by appointment and one by election. After- 
ward he entered upon the practice of law. 

He now resides, and has for several years 
resided, in Plymouth, Marshall County, In- 
diana, a successful and trusted lawyer and an 
honored citizen. 

In 1870 he was a candidate for Representa- 





tive in the State Legislature, and in the last 
presidential contest he was a contingent elec- 
tor on the Republican side for the 13th Con- 
gressional District. Meanwhile he edited thé 
Marshall County Republican, of which he was 
also the proprietor. 

In politics, as in everything else, he has 
maintained the reputation of an honest man. 
Although never an office-seeker, he has al- 
ways taken a lively interest in political affairs, 
His motto has been, “Men as well as princi- 
ples, but principles rather than men.” He acts 
with no party as a partisan, but with the in- 
dependence of a patriot. 

The following quotation from one of his 
public speeches shows the temper of his 
mind: “I would rather occupy the most 
humble station in life, knowing myself to 
stand upon a platform of sound principles, 
than to accept, on conditions which my con- 
science could not approve, the highest office 
in the land. Political success is too costly if 
it require the sacrifice of principle.” 





CHARACTER THREE-FOLD. 





MAN may have a large brain, and 

manifest strength of character, and 
yet be unbalanced and partial in his devel- 
opments and manifestations. People have 
supposed that if a man wear a large hat he 
must needs be a man of talent, and exhibit, as 
well, energy and moral sentiment. A man 
may have a large brain developed in the 
frontal portion mainly, giving him a strong 
intellect, but he may have very weak social 
and moral dispositions. Another may wear 
the same size of_hat, but his head being 
mainly developed behind the ears, he shows 
propensity, sociability, impulse, and affec- 
tion. Another may be developed largely in 
the top-head, and not be remarkable for in- 
telligence, which comes from the forehead ; or 
for force, which comes from the side-head ; 
or for sociability, which comes from the back- 
head; but he has dignity, morality, stability, 
and devotional feeling in a high degree, be- 
cause the top-head, in which the organs of 
these sentiments are located, is largely devel- 
oped. We occasionally find a head that is 
contracted and narrow in front, the intellect 





pinched and diminutive; it may be also 
small and flattened at the back; such a man 
will be cold, dry, and distant. He may live 
a kind of hermit life, be selfish and sullen, 
and regard every man as his rival. His head 
will be found to be broad, rounded, and full 
at the sides, and his brain thus not only 
measures amply, but weighs rather heavily. 
This form of head is often seen among the 
Indians. We have in our office a group of 
pugilists—fifty-seven in number—and this is 
the characteristic formation of their heads: 
rather high at the crown, very broad above 
and about the ears. But in some cases the 
heads are contracted in front, and many of 
them also in the rear, 

The general classification of character is 
three-fold. We place the pugilists referred 
to in the category of force and selfishness. 
The traits of character which are abused in 
the pugilists are legitimately and appropri- 
ately employed by men who are engaged in 
labor which requires courage, fortitude, and 
force. The men who run the locomotive, who 
battle with the ocean on ship-board, who 
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follow mining operations, or the construction 
of roads, docks, and bridges, can utilize these 
force-elements legitimately, and if guided by 
intelligence, their ministration is laudable 
and beneficent. 

The physical faculties or propensities have 
primary and necessary position in human 
character. They tend to look after the wants 
of the body, to secure its common needs, to 
wrench from the rude grasp of uncultured 
nature the few material things that the body 
requires. 

The men who live in the middle region of 
their brain mainly, are those who deal with 
things of sense, with the ruder forms of life 
and labor. 

Those who are developed less in the realm 
of force and selfishness, and find their 
strength chiefly in the intellectual develop- 
ment, constitute another class of humanity. 
Those who have the anterior lobes of the 
brain long, do the thinking, the planning, 
and the inventing in all great enterprises. 
There will be found one or two in a hundred 
who live by their intellect; their power is 
thus centered. Invention, prophetic out- 
reach of thought, power to plan for hun- 
dreds or thousands of workers, give them 
their position, and open to them a wide field 
of effort and usefulness. 

Eli Whitney invented the cotton-gin, an 
intellectual effort, and then laid aside his coat 
to construct the first machine. He taught 
the world a lesson, and opened to it a mine 
richer than those of Golconda. The happy 
moment when his great invention dawned 
upon his intellect opened a cycle of prosper- 
ity, wealth, and utility for the human race. 
Such germ-thoughts are the great factors of 
the world’s prosperity and progress. 

Intellect, of course, governs physical pow- 
er in the human organization, even as a man’s 
intelligence presides over the steamship that 
plows the stormy midnight ocean, or controls 
the hammers, spindles, and looms of a great 
factory. 

The third great element in character is 
sentiment. This embraces the moral nature, 
which gives man special superiority over the 
lower animals, and embraces integrity, jus- 
tice, faith, devotion, kindness, imagination, 
and that hopeful prophecy of the soul which 
enables him to live in the future of the 





present life, and to yearn for the life immor- 
tal. There are men who are so destitute of 


this element as rarely to exhibit its influence, . 


They live for the body, for the present life, 
and for the lower forms of joy and achieve. 
ment. They are intelligent animals, more 
powerful than the brutes simply because more 
knowing, but they lack those lofty out-reaches 
of thought, sentiment, and affection which 
give to man his likeness to his Maker. 

The harmony and combination of these 
three great characteristics of humanity, name- 
ly, intellect, propensity, and sentiment, make 
up the strength and beauty and the glory of 
human life. Each is needed to complete the 
character. Any considerable excess or def- 
ciency in either department warps the char- 
acter and mars the life. When, by fortunate 
coincidence, all the faculties are harmoniously 
developed and strong, we have nobility of 
character—a man in the image of his God. 
That civilization which tends mainly to the 
development of physical power, secular 
wealth, and scientific wisdom, come short 
of fulfilling its proper mission. The superior 
culture of the moral sentiments is not likely 
to become abnormal in our day. We have 
more to fear from the increase of physical 
power and intelligence, without the corre- 
sponding increase of morality and virtue, 
We hail with joy all secular developments 
and progress, but we look anxiously for an 
equal and corresponding development of 
those moralities and refinements which shall 
guide man’s capabilities to noble ends and 
to harmony and completeness of character. 


——_0e—_—_- 


THE BRAIN. 


TuE busy loom of thought! the sacred fire 
Of life! how delicate its fairy cells! 
Yet there the God in all bis mystery dwells! 
God of the brush, of music, and the lyre! 
What cunning work was woven, when was 
wrought 
The brain of Shakspeare! what a radiance caught 
From heaven, brightened like a living sun 
In Milton, when his grand orb shone upon 
Our dark and dazzled race! all throbs that run 
Over life’s myriad, kindled wires are traced 
To these fine sources! What a desert waste 
Were this rejoicing, radiant earth, instead! 
All thought, all joy, all light, all knowledge dead! 
This earth, now on and up, moving with pinioned 
tread ! A. B, STREET. 
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epartment of feligion and fsachology 





Know, 


Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 

Who worships God shall find him.— Young’s Night Thoughts, 

The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite ; 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight.—Mrs. Hemans, 








~~ 


SPIRITUAL EVOLUTION. 


“T held it truth with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 


N the above heading we include whatever 
development is not of the physical, and 
shall endeavor to show that moral, intellect- 
ual, and spiritual evolution results from the 
proper control of the passions, from pain, 
poverty, ignorance, sense of weakness, doubt, 
tendency to evil, and, in brief, that all things 
may be compelled into service in evolving the 
higher nature of men. 

So intimately are good and evil blended in 
this world, that the knowledge of one pre- 
supposes the knowledge of the other. “God 
doth know that in the day ye eat thereof, then 
your eyes shall be opened; and ye shall be 
as gods, knowing good and evil.” In the 
cradle this spiritual evolution should com- 
mence. The child who is taught to control 
his temper, to speak the truth, to bring him- 
self obediently to do the parents’ bidding, to 
eat what is best for his physical well-being, 
and to go without everything hurtful, has a 


foundation laid for infinite, upward growth: 


and expansion. The importance of this early 
training can not be overestimated. The Is- 
raelites hold that when a child is old enough 
to pronounce the name Moses, he can be so 
thoroughly indoctrinated with Judaism that 
no after influences can eradicate these early 


teachings. Christ enunciates the same prin- 


ciple in his repeated injunction, “Feed my 
lambs.” Lacking obedience to this, we see 
youths no sooner arriving at the age of dis- 
cretion than they go astray. For want of 
parental guidance and tuition in directing 
and restraining their nascent powers within 
the limits of right action, they are incapable 
of keeping themselves, having reached ma- 
turity, within the prescribed boundaries of 





exemplary life, or coming back to them when, 
by fiery impulse or sudden temptation, they 
have been swept into paths of evil. This 
subject of early moral discipline we com- 
mend with the utmost earnestness to every 
father and mother. De Quincey has observed 
somewhere in his pages that he noticed, after 
severe illness or pain in his young children, 
an unusual development of intellectual pow- 
er. It is doubtless true that pain is a won- 
derful accessory agent in developing the pow- 
ers of the soul. This pain may arise from any 
one of the sources enumerated in our first 
paragraph, and may be used as a stepping- 
stone by the aspirant to higher things, 

The consciousness of ignorance, which is 
painful, is the first step to knowledge. The 
man or woman, of whatever age, satisfied with 
attainments already made, ceases to make 
progress, and loses ground. A noble discon- 
tent with one’s self is an essential element of 
growth. When coupled with this there is a 
ceaseless effort to improve to the utmost op- 
portunities offered, there progress is inevit- 
able. Do you look, my young aspirant, with 
earnest and ardent longings at the moral el- 
evation of a Wesley or an Edwards, at the 
wondrous achievements of a Cuvier or a 
Humboldt, at the intellectual height of a 
Milton or a Newton; do you say, with The- 
mistocles, “The trophies of Miltiades will 
not let me sleep?” Rejoice because of this 
unrest, and consider it the pledge of future 
conquests. Upon the battle-field where the 
passions in seaseless conflict wage eternal war, 
are victories won at once most fearful and 
glorious. While we live in the body must 
this warfare last, and though we may from 
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time to time regard the strife as over, sense 
will watch its chance and revolt from con- 
trol. In youth the hot blood of desire, in 
middle life the fierce appetite for power, or 
fame, or wealth, in old age the lust of avar- 
ice—these all lie in wait to lead us from the 
right, and in proportion as we turn them into 
the nutriment of virtue will be the good they 
may be compelled to work out for us. 

There is another part of the moral field 
where defeat is most disastrous—that where 
doubt and faith strive for the mastery. In 
childhood we believe what we are taught, 
we accept passively the creed of our parents, 
but as we grow in years some firmer founda- 
tion must underlie our belief, and doubt 
springs its mine beneath our feet. 


“ 





one indeed I knew 
In many a subtile question versed, 

Who touched a jarring lyre at first, 

But ever strove to make it true; 

Perplext in faith, but pure in deeds, 

At last he beat his music out. 
There lives more faith in honest doubt, 

Believe me, than in half the creeds. 

He fought his doubts and gathered strength, 
He would not make his judgment blind, 
He faced the specters of the mind, 

And laid them; thus he came at length 

To find a stronger faith his own; 

And power was with him in the night, 
Which makes the darkness and the light, 
And dwells not in the light alone, 
But in the darkness and the cloud, 
As over Sinai’s peaks of old, 
While Israel made their gods of gold, 
Altho’ the trumpet blew so loud.” 


The foremost champion of the age in science 
boldly throws down the gauntlet of materi- 
alism, and says “there is no God.” “ Canst 
thou, by searching, find out God?” Yet he 
admits there is a power he can not explain 
which Faraday, fully his intellectual peer, 
hesitates not to call Divine. Tyndall frank- 
ly admits there is in the human soul wants 
not satisfied with what meets all the demands 
of the understanding. Faith is as much a 
faculty of the soul as reason. “ Render there- 
fore unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, 
and unto God the things that are God’s.” Let 
reason have its own and faith its.own. The 
cultivation of one set of faculties to the exclu- 
sion of all others produces inordinate growth 








of the one and atrophy or dwarfing of the 
rest. The man who will take no testimony 
save that of his sense, will soon be incapable 
of seeing anything with the eye of faith, 
But every man and every woman who has a 
soul large enough to furnish a battle-ground 
for these elements, must go through this con- 
flict, must study and think for themselves, 
weighing evidence, sounding depths, balane- 
ing arguments, giving te reason the things 
that are reason’s, and to faith the things that 
are faith’s. Though in every age there have 
been infidels and skeptics, the brightest 
names upon the roll of literature, of art, of 
science, are of men who embraced with hv- 
mility the teachings of the sacred Scriptures 
and accepted the record therein given by 
God of Himself. 

From all these conflicts with self and with- 
in self, there will be evolved a hearty feeling 
of sympathy with universal humanity. Only 
he that has wrestled with poverty can enter 
into the pangs that afflict so large a propor- 
tion of the race. “The poor we have always 
with us.” He that has been tossed upon the 
seas of doubt, knows how to be lenient to- 
ward the honest skeptic, and hopeful of his 
final faith. He that has felt within his own 
soul the thundering surges of passion, the 
clamor of appetite, the fierce revolt against 
duty—he will be compassionate toward his 
erring brother, and pitiful to all tried and 
tempted ones. Charity !—it is the crowning 
grace of the purified soul; the last perfec- 
tion evolved from the refined and chastened 
heart. 

If what we have said is true, who shall re- 
pine because of poverty, of pain, of ignor- 
ance, of doubt, of temptation? These all 
are ministers of grace to him who can im- 
prove their teachings. Poverty becomes a 
stimulus to exertion, and at the same time a 
bond of sympathy with humanity. Pain, of 
whatever sort, may be so used that all the in- 
tellectual and spiritual faculties shall be 
quickened and intensified in their action. 
Within what four years of his life has Henry 
Ward Beecher done so much, so various, and 
so noble work as in the last four? The full 
force of the moral pain he suffered was turned 
upon the work he has had in hand, and the 
world wonders at his achievements. We 
may not invoke, as an aid, the ministry of 
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pain, but if it comes, he has taught us how 
it may be employed to the furtherance of 
great deeds. 

Bereavement, too, has its benedictions. 
There are many things we never read clearly 
till we read them through our tears. In 
what rainbow tints does the law of love, the 
virtue of forbearance, the sweetness of court- 
esy, the loving another better than one’s self, 
appear when seef through this crystal me- 
dium. Beneath the sod that covers our loved 
we bury also malice, unkindness, harsh criti- 
cisms, envy, pride, and all uncharitableness, 
and go thence knowing how to weep with 
those that weep, and point them to the stars 
that in the night of our grief have shined 
down from the everlasting blue above us. 

There may be those who can write on this 
subject and not mention Him who is the hope 
of the Christian world. But we who believe 
in Him as both human and divine, find in 
His teachings fundamental support and in- 





finite inspiration. Does sense clamor for in- 
dulgence? we may say with him, Man shall 
not live by bread alone. It is profitable that 
any and every member of the body shall per- 
ish, if only thus the soul shall be kept un- 
sullied. Can language-be more intense than 
this? We walk in darkness and in sorrow 
unto death, but for the joy that shall ulti- 
mately crown all our anguish, we can say 
with him, “ Thy will be done.” 

This article is written in the interest of all 
earnest aspirants toward self-development, 
whether they be Darwinians or otherwise, 
whether skeptics or believers, young or old. 
It is written, not from the stand-point of 
science or religion, of art or literature, but 
embracing them all from the stand-point of 
experience, and with the earnest desire that 
those struggling with spiritual difficulties, 
of whatever sort, may find some thought 
here that will aid them in the upward climb- 
ings. L. 


——~66¢————— 


PSYCHOLOGY—OBSERVATIONS LOOKING TO A NEW SYSTEM. 


rJP\HE words of Coleridge in his “ Religious 
Musings,” in which, after Milton and 
Newton, he speaks of Hartley as the one 
‘“*Of mortal kind 
Wisest, the first who marked the ideal tribes - 
Up the fine fibers of the sentient brain,” 


apply, no doubt, with equal force to Profes- 
sor Ferrier, of London, whose conclusions, 
drawn from electrical excitation of the cere- 
bral convolutions, bid fair to settle the sev- 
éral issues left unsettled by Gall, Spurzheim, 
and other accomplished observers. It is 
rumored that Professor Carpenter, the great 
English physiologist, has already given his 
adhesion to Phrenology, as established be- 
yond dissent by Ferrier’s experiments, Men 
—medical men—of equal importance in the 
scientific world, have also announced their 
acceptance of the general doctrines of Phre- 
nology, while dissenting from its map of the 
faculties and their distribution; and, in gen- 
eral, Phrenology takes its place as the psy- 
chological system of the future. The last 
quarter of the nineteenth century is likely to 
see its triumph over the antiquated metaphys- 
ical systems still taught in American col- 
leges—a consummation the more devoutly to 





be wished in that graduates are now com- 
pelled to unlearn all they have learned in 
this field before entering upon any real scien- 
tific progress. But the Phrenology of the 
future will, I apprehend, have to abandon 
not a few of the minor positions now held by 
exponents of the system; nor am I convinced 
that Professor Ferrier’s experiments estab- 
lished all its leading positions so firmly as I 
was at first inclined to admit, and did admit 
in a recent paper in the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JourNAL. There is consolation, however, in 
having good company in jumping at conclu- 
sions, even though the solution should carry 
one a trifle beyond the proper limits of in- 
duction, as I am persuaded that it has in this 
instance. Cum Plutone errare, etc. It is 
better to err with Plato than to be right with 
the sophists, and having erred with Plato 
(Dr. Carpenter), I ought, no doubt, to be 
therewith content. Still, I am not prepared: 
to put myself on record as accepting the 
conclusion that these experiments verify the 
main propositions of Phrenology, except con- 
ditionally, and with sundry reservations to 
which I shall presently advert. 

I have, let me premise, carefully verified 
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the experiments of Professor Ferrier during 
my residence in the country, by means of heat 
currents, which answer equally well with 
electrical excitation, and are in some respecis 
superior in their demonstration. I may add 
that there is no special need of removing the 
skull-cap in experiments with electricity, and 
that, though the agent is a different one, to 
apply the tip of the finger to different quar- 
ters of the cranium of a person in mesmeric 
slumber results in the same muscular phe- 
nomena described by the English experiment- 
alist, as, with the assistance of a professional 
mesmerist, I have been able to prove Dr. Fer- 
rier’s conclusions in detail, and to verify Dr. 
Flint’s investigations concerning the func- 
tions of the cerebellum. Thus, by placing 
the tips of the fingers on the points mapped 
in Phrenology as Amativeness, in the instance 
of a person in mesmeric slumber, I have been 
able to induce the physical phenomena asso- 
ciated with sexual passion. 

' But, before proceeding with the discussion, 
let me present a summary of the conclusions 
of Professor Ferrier and Dr. Flint in so far 
as they bear upon the issue between Phrenol- 
ogy and cerebralism in general : 

1. The cerebellum acts as a nerve-center 
presiding over equilibration and general mus- 
cular co-ordination, and has its nervous con- 
nection with the muscular system through 
the posterior white column of the spinal cord. 

2. The muscles concerned in articulation 
are co-erdinated by a nerve-center occupying 
a portion of the left anterior lobe of the cer- 
ebrum. : 

3. The anterior lobes of the cerebrum are 
the principal centers of voluntary motion and 
of the active outward manifestation of intel- 
ligence, co-ordinating the muscles of the face 
and those concerned in expression. 

4. The individual convolutions are separate 
and distinct centers, and in certain definite 
groups of convolutions, or in the correspond- 
ing regions in non-convolute brains, are situ- 
ated centers for the various movements of the 
eyelids, the face, the mouth and tongue, the 
ears, the neck, the hands and feet, and the 
tail. The several centers are highly differen- 
tiated, or the reverse, corresponding with the 
habits of the animal. 

5. The action of the hemispheres of the 
brain is generally crossed, but certain move- 





ments of the mouth, tongue, and neck are 
bilaterally co-ordinated from the cerebryl 
hemispheres. 

6. The corpora striata have a crossed ac- 
tion, and co-ordinate the lateral muscles of 
the body. 

7. The optic lobes, besides being concerned, 
with vision and the movements. of the iris, 
are centers for the exterior muscles of the 
head, trunk, and legs. (This is Professor 
Ferrier’s phraseology. My ewn conclusions, 
from repetition of the experiments, is that 
they co-ordinate the special muscles involved 
in the act of turning. That, therefore, seeing 
and turning to see are parts of the action of 
the same nerve-centers.) 

In the course of my verification of these 
propositions, cursory as they have been, I 
have, I think, added one important fact to 
the general array, formidable as it is; and 
that is, that the centers of the anterior lobes 
of the cerebrum have their connection with 
the general muscular system through the an- 
terior white column of the spinal cord. If, 
for example, a cat be put under anesthesia, 
and the anterior column of the cord be sey- 
ered, it is impossible to affect the general 
muscular system by electrical excitation of 
the anterior portion of the brain. On the 
other hand, if the posterior and middle col- 
umns be severed, without injury to the fron- 
tal cord, excitation of the cerebrum has its 
usual effect of exciting muscular contractility. 
It is true that this proposition would natu- 
rally be concluded from the dissection of a 
brain, for the anterior lobes of the cerebrum 
are directly connected with the two pyra- 
midal bodies, and the pyramidal bodies are 
but continuations of the two white frontal 
threads of the spinal ‘cord; but it is none the 
less necessary in positive investigation that 
it should be verified by experiment, and it is 
a little singular that Dr. Ferrier should have 
neglected a point so important. 

From these data the reader will be able to 
form a definite idea of the constitution and 
distribution of the motor tract—that by which 
volition acts on the muscular system—and to 
construct a general map of centers represent- 
ing the connection between volition and the 
various departments of muscular activity, 
from simple locomotion to the complex play 
of muscles concerned in elocution or in the 
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jnterpretation of the drama. Add to this 
congeries of facts the great fact that the 
medulla oblongata represents the main nervo- 
vital center, and the reader is in possession 
of the important grand divisions of motor 
anatomy. Beyond this lies a dream-land 


. peopled with a race of guesses; save that 


Professor Helmholtz has demonstrated that 
the agent of motor excitation is not elec- 
tricity, as was once supposed, and as the 
mesmerists and many of the Spiritualists still 
maintain—that the rapidity with which nerv- 
ous excitation is propagated from the brain 
to the muscles varies from 260 to 292 feet 
per second, being infinitely below that of 
electricity, and that the propagation of vol- 
untary impulse along the motor nerves is 
sensibly accelerated by heat or retarded by 
cold, being somewhat more rapid in summer 
than in winter. 

How far these investigations support the 
doctrines of Spurzheim, and verify his views 
as drawn @ priori from brain anc nervous 
anatomy, is apparent at a glance. In the 
main, the great German anatomist was cor- 
rect, though from the stand-point of compar- 
ative anatomy his studies were very defective 
and unsatisfactory, while from the inductive 
point of view he was content to leave unveri- 
fied too many points demanding minute ver- 
ification. The time will come, however, 
unless I sadly mistake the tendency of mod- 
ern investigation, when he will be acknowl- 
edged as the founder of scientific psychology, 
and his discoveries as having marked an era 
in the history of the science of all sciences 
most difficult. It will take many years of 
assiduous and careful experiment, in conjunc- 
tion with dissections by the hundred, to trace 
out and unravel the complicated motor .net- 
work that co-ordinates and determines our 
activities in life and our relations to its en- 
vironing facts; but that, when the task is 
completed, it will substantially vindicate the 
fame of one so long traduced, none who have 
kept accurate memoranda of progress during 
the last ten years will venture to doubt or to 
deny. 

As the first great step in that direction, the 
discoveries of Dr: Ferrier are, therefore, enti- 
tled to more attention than they have yet 
received, and call for a more microscopic 
scrutiny than has as yet been accorded them. 





It was to be expected that the exponents of 
the antique metaphysical system of psychol- 
ogy would ignore facts apparently so de- 
structive to their theory; but that psycho- 
logical essayists in general should have 
neglected them, is not complimentary to 
their appreciation of the really valuable. 

But it must be conceded that neither Fer- 
rier’s investigations nor Flint’s are at all 
conclusive as to the relation of these motor 
centers to intelligent faculty, nor can they 
explain the origin of the volition they pre- 
sume. Thus far, nothing has been gained 
except an accurate experimental knowledge 
of certain cogs and pulleys concerned in mus- 
cular movements. The primary fact of con- 
sciousness has not been accounted for, nor 
has its relation to the action of these nerve- 
centers been insinuated or suggested ; and it 
is clear that this blind excitation or action 
of centers can not be regarded as constituting 
a faculty in the acceptation of that term 
necessary in psychology. 

On the other hand, it is demonstrated by 
experiment that the cortex (gray external 
covering of the brain) is the seat of conscious- 
ness. The question, that now suggests itself 
is whether this thinking membrane is itself 
differentiated into centers, or whether the 
electrical current passes through this mem- 
brane, as a passive conductor, and acts on 
centers beneath. If the former proposition is 
true, then the prevalent system of Phrenology 
needs very little reconstruction. If, on the 
other hand, the latter represents the true state 
of the facts, more extensive modifications 
will be demanded by-and-by, when further 
details as to the motor tract shall have been 
settled, and Dr. Carpenter has been a little 
premature in accepting Phrenology as dem- 
onstrated. Mr. Fairfield was also a little 
premature, in an article submitted to the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL in February last, 
in giving his adhesion to the same view ; for 
a nerve-center (as, for example, the nerve- 
center co-ordinating the muscles concerned in 
articulation) must be connected with con- 
sciousness before it can be said to represent 
faculty. When, for instance, by excitation 
of particular portions of the cerebellum of a 
person in mesmeric slumber I produce the 
physical phenomena of passion, I am, under 
the latter hypothesis, not at all at liberty to 
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conclude that the higher emotion is present. 
In sleep a man may dream of one thing and 
talk of another thing, thus showing that the 
nerve-center co-ordinating articulation may 
act unconsciously, and that—more important 
still—that nerve-center and the cortex of the 
brain may act at the same moment, the one 
in talking, the other in dreaming, without the 
slightest apparent relation between them. I 
have heard somnambulists declare, after the 
most extravagant feats of night-walking, that 
they had been dreaming all night of things 
having no relevance to locomotion. How, in 
what manner, by what magic of sleep, the 
ordinary relation between consciousness, per- 
sistent in dreaming, and action of the nerve- 
centers co-ordinating physical functions, per- 
sistent in somnambulism, is broken, I shall 
venture to suggest presently. Meanwhile, it 
is adequate to the purpose to have established 
the fact that the cortex of the brain may act 
independently of the nerve-centers, and they 
independently of the cortex. The joint ac- 
tion of both is essential to the idea of fac- 
ulty, as understood in psychology. The facts 
preponderate, therefore, in favor of the opin- 
ion that in electrical or other excitation of 
the surface of the brain the exciting agent is 
transmitted through the cortex to the gan- 
glia beneath. I doubt, therefore, whether 
the convolutions are in themselves as signifi- 
cant as Dr. Ferrier seems to think, while I 
have no doubt that the nerve-centers, implied 
at certain points in his experiments, are so 
situated as to be indicated with more or less 
accuracy by the folds of the superincumbent 
cortex. One of the main reasons for this will 
appear in the next paragraph. 

If the reader will trouble himself to follow 
the details of a dissection, he will observe 
that the medulla oblongata, or upward con- 
tinuation of the spinal marrow, represents 
three pairs of bodies, united in a bulb, and 
resting in a fossa of bone. Of these, the two 
pyramidal bodies continue the two frontal 
strands of the spinal cord, and the two resti- 
form bodies continue the two posterior 
strands. The two olivary bodies, consisting 
of gray vesicular matter thinly enveloped in 
white fibers, lie between and partly lateral. In- 
numerable fibers springing from the restiform 
bodies and passing through masses of gray 
matter, curve backward and expand into the 








two lobes of the cerebellum, while innumer. 
able pyramidal and olivary fibers, with per- 
haps a few restiform, curve forward, plunge 
through gray masses, traverse the great gan- 
glia, and finally expand into the two hemi- 
spheres and six lobes of the cerebrum. Ac- 
cording to Tiedemann, when these fibers 
emerge from the ganglia they form a thin 
membraneous fabric, which thickens as cres- 
cence of the organism proceeds, and is at last 
doubled upon itself, fold upon fold, thus 
forming the conyolutions. The latter are 
thus the exponents of cerebral nutrition, ac- 
commodating itself to the dimensions of the 
skull. In diseases of the hydrocephalic type, 
they are frequently not present at all; and in 
epilepsy they often disappear altovether, 
Their number obviously depends upon the 
volume of the cortex as compared with the 
dimensions of the skull, and varies somewhat. 
The general correctness of this view of the 
origin of the convolutions is demonstrated by 
the fact that, from its foetal formation to its 
adult completion, new convolutions mark the 
expansion and thickening of the cortical 
membrane. Indeed, it is not difficult to un 
ravel the hemispheres of a brain recently 
formed, and expand them into membraneous 
fabrics. Thus the sexifold spinal stem blos- 
soms into the complex structure of a human 
brain. 

To follow the evolution of a brain more 
minutely at this juncture would answer no 
special purpose ; nor is it worth the while to 
enter into the controversy between Spurzheim 
and his critics, Tiedemann among them, as 
to the priority of the different portions of the 
brain in their order of formation, and the 
final connection or synthesis of the several 
parts into an organic whole, since the deter- 
mination of these questions would have little 
bearing on the main issue. Those who wish 
to continue the investigation from this as- 


pect will find a summary of the latest con- - 


clusions in Dr. Ecker’s “ Cerebral Convolu- 
tions of Man ”—a valuable though somewhat 
unsatisfactory work, but one remarkably ac- 
curate and excellent in its illustrations. It is 
enough for the present to have settled the 
fact that the cortex of the brain and its con- 
vyolutions, though serving superficially to in- 
dicate the situation of given motor-centers 
because nearly correspondent with them in 
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distribution, are not necessarily concerned 
directly in the differentiation of these centers. 

But if, as is indicated by the facts, the 
white nerves,so far as known, are motor, what 
is the function of the gray column of the 
spinal cord, with its two olivary bodies, its 
final expansion into the cortex, and its relat- 
ed gray vesicular masses distributed at dif- 
ferent points? So far as I have experimented, 


_ excitation of the gray matter, transmitted by 


way of the gray strands of the spinal cord, is 
incapable of eliciting muscular response. 
Again, the tract of the cerebrum that refuses 
to respond to the electrical current, consists 
of gray matter. But, unfortunately, no tests 
can be applied to determine experimentally 
whether a given gray tract is sensory, and 
the utmost that can be demonstrated is that 
it isnot motor, This negative demonstration, 
which, however, proves a positive, may be 
applied to one cineritious tract after another 
with the same result. The conclusion is, 
therefore, one of rigid induction, that the 
white nervous mass is motor; while the gray 
nervous mass is sensory—cognitive—thinking. 
Thus the psychologist finally eliminates from 
the complex facts the larger generalization 
that a man is two men in his nervous organ- 
ism—a*being of gray nerves that thinks, 
speculates, feels, and longs, and a being of 
white nerves that co-ordinates and obeys—a 
life conscious tied to a life unconscious. In 
this gray nervous specter, coextensive and 
intimately interwoven with the white, orig- 
inate our conscious impulses of volition, to 
be transmitted by the silent and unconscious 
telegraphy of the white nerves, and translat- 
ed into muscular contractility ; and thus vo- 
lition is properly a composite operation of 
nervous organism. In this gray nervous 
specter—matter’s doppelganger of the spiritu- 
al—mind is one and indivisible, while, on the 
other hand, the nerve-centers it controls and 
co-ordinates form the basis of special apti- 
tudes and faculties. Thus, then, the main 
propositions of Phrenology are seen to be 
consistent with the deeper metaphysical and 
spiritual aspects of human life, while them- 
selves resting securely upon the great facts of 
anatomy and physiology, and verified by ex- 
periment; and thus may be constructed a 
system of psychology offering the largest 
verge and scope for spiritual culture and prog- 





ress on the one hand, and, on the other, 
bringing our complex activities within and 
under the dominion of scientific law. It fol- 
lows, then, that while the volume of cineri- 
tious matter in the brain is the proper meas- 
ure of intellectual energy, other things being 
equal, the relative volume of the various mo- 
tor-centers determines materially, though not 
inexorably, the direction of this energy; that, 
furthermore, the relative volume of any given 
motor-center determines the prominence of 
any given cerebral tract. For example, if 
the nerve-center co-ordinating the muscles 
concerned in articulation is large and highly 
differentiated, the result is facility and felicity 
of expression. 

Thus, to conclude this part of the argu- 
ment, it is the mutual relation and interaction 
that subsists between the nerve-centers, with 
their definite functions and their different 
degrees of differentiation, and the membrane- 
ous though convolute cortex, with its oneness 
of structure, that render mind unitary in it- 
self and yet many-sided in its aptitudes. 
Suspend the activity of the cortex, and the 
phenomenon known as unconscious cerebra- 
tion ensues. Suspend the action of the nerve- 
centers, and the phenomenon of trance ensues 
—a strange, indrawn, sensory dream. So all 
our dreams are trances, and all our trances 
dreams, however profoundly spiritual in their 
attitudes. What, then, is the general conclu- 
sion from the data furnished by recent in- 
vestigations? Briefly, it resolves itself into 
two propositions : 

1. That the main propositions of Phrenol- 
ogy are substantially sound and unquestion- 
able, but that the facts call for some modifi- 
cations in detail. 

2. That now, for the first time in the 
progress of scientific psychology, is presentgd 
a common ground upon which Phrenology 
and metaphysics may meet and coalesce— 
that, in other words, the basis for a higher 
synthesis has been discovered. If metaphy- 
sicians like Dr. Porter prefer to blunder on 
in their mazes of a priori nothingness, there 
is no law to prevent it. If, on the other: 
hand, they wish to add something really val- 
uable to the ontological aspects of the sub- 
ject, it would be well to study facts a little, 
with a view to soundness in their primary 


generalizations, which heretofore have sadly 
i 
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lacked scientific basis, Spurzheim and He- 
gel, were they living, might now shake hands 
as exponents of different aspects of the same 
system—the former showing its points of 
contact with physiology, the latter how it 
dips into the potential and sub-sensible. 

These points can not be two strongly in- 
sisted upon or too often reiterated, now that 
the electrical theory of nervous force has been 
abandoned, leaving the way open for the 
advent of something more consonant with 
the great spiritual facts of human life. 

The great question at issue—whether cer- 
tain fundamental intuitions govern our forms 
of thought, or whether these seemingly radi- 
cal ideas are experiential in their origin— 
has been long since practically settled, for it 
is clear that one generation inherits the cul- 
ture of another, and that there is something 
in organization capable of registering and 
storing up the most subtile spiritual impres- 
sions; so that a habit of thought deliberately 
cultivated by a father may become a form of 
thought in his son, and pass into a heredit- 
able quality. Iam not prepared to say that 
a man might inherit Greek from his father, 
but it is doubtful whether one might not in- 
herit the habit of repeating it, so truthfully 
may it be said that memory is transmitted 
from organization to organization, and that a 
son may remember what his father knew, but 
never told him. “Mr. Macnish, in his “ Phil- 
osophy of Sleep,” adduces one instance that 
belong to this category, and many of our im- 
pressions of things as if experienced in an- 
other life, have, no doubt, a similar origin. 
These and similar considerations settle the 








question against Mr. Mill. Our idea that a 
phenomenon must have a cause—in other 
words, our notion of causation—so far from 
being a generalization from experience, is; 
fundamental form of thought incident to our 
cerebral organization. In brief, certain fun- 
damental intuitions spring directly, and as 
first forms of activity, from the nature of our 
organization. This proposition, so strangely 
overlooked by Mr. Mill, and as yet hardly 
ventured upon in England, where the prestige 
of his name is still overshadowing, is one of 
the necessary postulates alike of Phrenology 
and of metaphysics; and yet, obvious as it is 
that organism inherently possesses its prima- 
ry forms of activity, no issue has been con- 
tended more bitterly than this between meta- 
physics and the sensational theory of Locke; 
nor has the bearing of the facts been fully 
apprehended by either party. 

I have dwelt thus long upon this one point 
because it is an exemplar of the many, and 
shows conclusively that the day has come to 
attempt a higher synthesis, and to connect 
the profounder spiritual facts of life, so long 
denied by materialists, with the facts of phys- 
iology. If metaphysicians neglect the op- 
portunity, and still mine on in old shafts, 
they can not complain that new shafts have 
not been opened; if materialists repeat old 
platitudes, they can not assert that they are 
driven to it by lack of new facts, for the way 
now lies open to a really profound system of 
psychology, resting securely upon nervous 
organization as its basis, but piercing the 
clouds of heaven with its tapering pencil. 

FRANCIS GERRY FAIRFIELD, 


——_~9¢——__—— 


* A LETTER TO THE DESPONDENT AND DESPAIRING. 


¢ dear, unhappy, murmuring, discon- 

tented, and lamenting friends, who 
see nothing but wrong, and wreck, and ruin, 
and the downward course of things—who 
hear nothing but the solemn, threatening, 
and desolating cry of woe! woe! woe! re- 
verberating through the length and breadth 
of God’s creation, I have a word to say to 
you this divine summer day, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand, eight hundred and 
seventy-four, which I count the grandest year 





that ever unfurled its banners to the breeze 
of civilized worlds, because nearer to the con- 
summation and final triumph of the Eternal 
plan, which includes all possible and conceiv- 
able good. That there are jarring and horri- 
ble discords in the air I know; that the war, 
and tempest, and devouring fire of wicked 
passions rage with fearful and devastating 
fury can not be denied; that there is wild 
chaos, and confusion, and upheaval—more 
secming than real—in all the elements of hu- 
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man life, may not be gainsaid; but through, 
and over, and absorbing all, the rolling dia- 
pason of the universe sounds with majestic 
sweetness, gathering, rounding, melting in 
the long sweeps of ages the dissonances of 
time into perfect and soul-ravishing harmo- 
nies. 

Because we catch a grating note, or a 
hoarse, discordant strain, are we to suppose 
the hymn of the morning stars, the melody 
of the spheres, jangled and out of tune? Be- 
cause there is disorder, disobedience, revolt, 
misrule in the little circle of our day and 
yision, are we to rashly conclude the Divine 
power shortened, the Divine purpose and 
plan baffied, defeated, and overthrown? Be- 
cause there is sin, and folly, and all imagin- 
able and possible wrong and wickedness in 
the world, are we therefore to assume that 
human nature is utterly, totally, and hope- 
lessly depraved and incapable of develop- 
ment and expansion in the graces and virtues 
of the heavenly life? Surely.there must be 
too’much gall and bitterness in the soul that 
can look. abroad through this lovely and 
silent procession of days, and over this beau- 
tiful and perfect creation of the invisible 
Master’s hand, and believe that humanity, 
the crowning and culminating work of Di- 
vine Wisdom, has proven the marplot, dis- 
appointment, and failure of the whole grand 
design. Surely there must be something 
morally wrong and perverted in the heart 
that can despair of the latent strength and 
goodness of its kind, or doubt that under all 
the waywardness of human sinning, struggles 
the desire and purpose to be right, to do 
well, Surely such lack of faith in the prov- 
idence and power of God, such contempt for, 
and want of, confidence in the ability and as- 
piration of the creatures of God, argues a 
morbid and diseased condition of body and 
brain, which it is the first duty of all to cor- 
rect before there may be any possibility of 
fair and impartial judgment of honest and 
unprejudiced &ction in the case of other un- 
fortunate and condemned transgressors of 
the law. 

See to it, oh, ye race of critics, cavilers, 
judges, and accusers, murmurers and fore- 
boders ! that the vexing mote in your broth- 
er’s eve is not the reflection of the blinding 





ing evils you lament and deplore in your fel- © 
lows are not the phantoms of your own 
fevered and distempered blood, the hobgob- 
lins of a disordered, overworked, and rebel- 
lious stomach. These dismal, doleful, de- 
spondent views of human life, of human 
worth, and power, and principal, indicate a 
low state of morals, an enfeebled and inac- 
tive mind, an impoverished and unsympa- 
thetic nature, incapable, under present con- 
ditions, of lessening in the smallest degree 
the ills so vividly sensed, so bitterly be- 
wailed. 

Without the inspiration of faith, and the 
buoyancy of hope uplifting and upbearing 
the laboring soul, it is vain to preach and to 
cry, “Repent, repent, and be saved!” to a 
world that is reckoned lost in sin, For we 
are not saved by doubts nor despairs. There 
must be manifest a strong, stirring, persua- 
sive belief in our capabilities to rise and soar 
and sing with the highest seraph of God, or 
we remain stuck fast in the slough of our 
transgressions, unmoved by all the groans and 
lamentations of those who refuse to put trust 
in us. If faith without works is dead—as 
truly the fervent and clear-seeing James de- 
clares—even more, could there be degrees in 
deadness, are works without faith utterly and 
hopelessly dead—a body without a vivifying 
spirit, as faith without works is a spirit with- 
out a body, impotent each, without the oth- 
er, to act. 

But why, my dear, dying friends—address- 
ing you after your own despairing fashion— 
why should your hearts be troubled, and 
your souls weighed down by the awful and 
oppressive feeling that you have fallen upon 
evil days, and the poor, old, laboring, sin- 
ridden, death-stricken, and damned world 
has rolled to the crack of doom, and is 
wrapped in the sulphurous smoke of its own 
internal fires? Have you not heard that the 
hour is darkest which borders upon the 
morning? Have you not marked that the 
clearest, sweetest, deepest, and tenderest 
calms come after the raging and destructive 
fury of storms and floods? 

What mean these strifes, questionings, con- 
tentions, heresies, and schisms, but the seek- 
ing and the reaching of hungered and starv- 
ing souls after the living and satisfying bread 


beam in your own; that the terrible and cry- | of truth? What signify these turnings and 
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overturnings of law, custom, and precedent ? 
these bold, curious, irreverent peepings and 
pryings into the causes and relations of 
things? these impatient, restless chafings and 
plungings under the fretting harness, the 
galling bit and spur of by-gone ignorance 
and superstition? these daring assertions 
of right and liberty to think and act accord- 
ing to the dictates of conscience and reason ? 
What signify these signs but the influx of 
greater light, the expansion of the spiritual 
powers, the progress of human thought, the 
growth of the human race in a broader, freer, 
purer, higher, more potent and more perfect 
life? What are these startling revelations, 
these faint, deprecating acknowledgments, 
these free, unreserved discussions of hushed 
and mysterious secrets in nature, but the ldy- 
ing open of long-hidden and festering sores, 
the breaking out of interior and suppressed 
evils, the excision of unnatural and trouble- 
some excrescences, by which means the health, 





vigor, energy, and elasticity of the diseased 
social body shall be restored ? 

Take courage, ye disheartened and dispir- 
ited ones, with heads bowed as a bulrush, and 
strewn with ashes; cease to howl and to 
weep over ills that are but omens and pre- 
cursors of good, and give yourselves heart 
and soul to the work that waits at the hand 
of every son and daughter of man. I tell 
you there never was a day so good as this to 
live and toil in—never a season so full of 
promise, so rich with fruitage, so white to 
the harvest, so close to the reward! Rouse 
from your apathy of discouragement and de- 
spair; gird yourselves as true men and 
women for the business of life, and in- place 
of ceaseless moaning and groaning over the 
evils that you see, lay hold with the energy 
of hope, the patience and tenderness of love, 
the power and calmness of faith, and lItasten 
their transformation to the good desired and 
designed. A. M. 
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Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 





‘SEX IN EDUCATION; OR, SEX AND EDUCATION. 


BY THE SILENT THINKER, 


HICHEVER title I employ I shall be 
accused of plagiarizing; therefore, I 

take both, and perhaps the double “ anath- 
ema maranatha” hurled upon me will stop 
my thinking forever after. Now, I can not 
talk any.too well on a platform, and as a 
writer of odes, sonnets, and occasional poems 
I am a failure; perhaps asa silent on-looker, a 
thinker by profession, I may achieve success, 
Were I explaining arithmetical problems 
to a boy and a girl, I should use precisely 
the same illustrations and terms to each, un- 
less the, boy were the duller of the two, in 
which case I should simplify. Sex, in learn- 
ing, the multiplication table, is a factor most 
pedagogues would ignore ; at least they did 
when I was a child, for Jane Adams was 
“kept in” as long to learn the sixes as I was. 
Yet Teacher Jones “Jet off Mollie Strong 





without her algebra problems, but he knew 
what he was about, for Jones married Mollie 
the following year, and he was aware that 
those algebra problems was all he had ahead 
of her.” 

As to “sex in education” at the common 
school, it did not make the spelling lesson 
any easier for boys than girls, and the best 
speller stood at the head, whether it wore 
dresses or trowsers. 

We all went to school till we were sixteen, 
and the only time we noticed any sex in our 
school was, as I have mentioned, in the case 
of Mollie Strong. And no scholar paled, 
sickened, or died from overtaxed brains. 
The girls were rosy and the boys robust; 
some of the best scholars were boys, and 
some others of the best scholars were girls; 
this was to be accounted for by the fact that 
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boys inherit their mother’s.noses and brains 
quite as frequently as girls inherit their fa- 
ther’s brains and noses. 

After leaving the common school, half-a- 
dozen of us, three apiece of each sex, went 
to Swansdown Academy. We each and all 
tried our very best to keep up with every 
other, each and all from our town, and we 
did it, except Alice Pretty ; she soon fell be- 
hind and was put back a class; at the same 
time we noticed she began to get terribly 
slim, looked as if she would break short off 
if the wind blew up right pert, and she only 
went out of doors upon sunny days, because 


. her father requested Madam Rainproof to ex- 


cuse his daughter from walking whenever 
the weather was at all inclement—but the 
goodies, the sweets she had from home, how 
we used to run to hold the “old Squire’s ” 
horse, and carry in the boxes, because we al- 
ways had a taste! 

I've since found out what made Alice get 
so slim. It was a sort of patent squeezing 
brake girls put on when they find their good 
health and buoyant spirits make them ap- 
pear vulgarly strong and large; it takes the 
vim all out of them directly, and then you 
begiu to notice their sex in their education. 

The two other girls studied Greek and 
Latin, and ate roast beef and potatoes with 
the best of us, and when we all graduated, 
the Faculty said they ranked highest in the 
class, but it would excite so much remark 
that he should not give them the honors, and 
of course it did not grieve me much, as by 
that means I had the Valedictory and my 
chum made the opening bow. When the 
President gave the diplomas, we boys marched 
upand received them from his own hand, but 
he handed the girl’s parchments to a Prof., 





who extended them languidly and gracefully 
to another Prof., who handed them as a mat 
ter of small importance to the boys, who 
finally passed them into the girls’ hands, 
The girls received them with deep gratitude, 
where they modestly sat, below the stage, 
out of sight of the crowd who were thus pre- 
vented from gazing immodestly upon their 
virgin countenances. 

After this we separated; it would be teo 
second-classy to pursue our education any 
farther together, so chum and I went to Yale. 
Our old governors had to rake and scrape to 
keep us there, the “scrape” chum and I did 
did not make it any easier for them, I assure 
you. Joe Blake went to one of the cheap, 
new colleges—in fact, it was one of those 
mixed ones where the girls went. To be 
sure, they had just as thorough a curriculum 
and did not “haze” Freshmen, and Joe 
turned out a scholar and a gentleman, but I 
never regretted being a Yalite. It givesa 
feliow a sort of eclét to attend one of those 
venerable, long-established institutions; it’s 
like belonging to a good, old family, even if 
you do happen to be a blockhead or a scape- 
grace, 

As to the girls, they graduated with hon- 
or, and one is now Joe’s wife, and one mar- 
ried Chum. They are both women’s right- 
ers, but of the milder type, who do not hold 
the men of to-day directly responsible for the 
accumulated wrong or oppression of ages; 
and as they had a thoroughly good educa- 
tion, they know when they are talking rea- 
son and when they are talking bosh. And 
as they understood Latin and Greek, they 
know how senseless it is to ascribe all the in- 
competency, frivolity, and weakness of wo- 
mankind to not having studied the classics, 


—\_~0e—_—_—__ 


THE WITCHERY OF MANNERS. 


LMOST every man can recall scores of 
cases within his knowledge . where 
pleasing manners have made the fortune of 
lawyers, doctors, divines, merchants, and, in 
short, men in every walk. of life. Raleigh 
flung down his laced coat into the mud for 
Elizabeth to walk on, and got for his reward 
&proud queen’s favor. The politician who 
has this advantage easily distances all rival 





candidates, for every voter he speaks with 
becomes his friend. The very tones in which 
he asks for a pinch of snuff are often more 
potent than the logic of a Webster or a Clay. 
Polished manners have made scoundrels suc- 
cessful, while the best of men, by their harsh- 
ness and coldness, have done themselves in- 
calculable injury—the shell being so rough 
that the world could not believe there was a 
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precious kernel within. Civility is to man 
what is beauty to a woman. It creates an 
instantaneous impression in his behalf, while 
the opposite quality excites as quick a preju- 
dice against him. It is a real ornament—the 
most beautiful dress a man or woman can 





ning favor than the finest clothes and jewels 
ever worn. The gruffest man loves to be 
appreciated; and it is oftener the sweet 
smile of a woman, which we think intended 
for us alone, than a pair of Juno-like eyes, 
or “lips that seem on roses fed,” that be. 
witches our heart and lays us low at the feet 


wear—and worth more as a means of win- / of her whom we afterward marry.— Matthews, 


408 | 


ONLY TRIFLES. 


“TT is only a trifle, mother;*why should I 

be so particular about the dates of this 
tedious history. What does it signify to us 
when King John granted the Magna Charta, 
or when Queen Elizabeth began to reign? 
If it were the date of our National Independ- 
ence it might make some difference.” 

“ Future events may make it valuable, my 
boy,” quietly interposed his mother. “There 
may be a time when the knowledge would 
be most profitable. And so in every other 
study; very trifling seems minute attention 
to moods and tenses, conjugations and inflec- 
tions. Dull and unimportant, perhaps, seem 
the definitions of geography or the arithmet- 
ical rules which you so much dislike, yet on 
their faithful rendering does the basis of 
scholarship rest.” 

“ But scholarship is not the whole of life,” 
interrupted Alfred. “I can not help feeling 
that I was created for something better than 
these petty details. I want to live for grand 
aims, not to worry over trifles.” 

“Oh, Alfred! that favorite little sentence 
of yours, ‘only trifles,’ will, I fear, prove 
your evil genius, and be an insuperable ob- 
stacle to your success in life. To not many 
of us does God allot great deeds or heroic 
achievements; and if He did, the faithful 
performance of little duties is the best prep- 
aration for them. Education is but a part 
of life, it is true, but it is the preface and 
foundation for it, and the boy who can not 
be worried with the petty details of the 
school-room is also the one who, absorbed in 
his castle-building, ‘takes no note of time,’ 
and reaches the breakfast-room just half an 

, hour after the bell has rung, with hair un- 
brushed and collar all awry, frequently for- 
getting to say ‘Good-morning,’ and utterly 
oblivious of his little sister's childish re- 





quests. Is he not learning to soar far above 
such petty trifles, and dreaming of future 
glory? He is again the identical one who 
wastes his pocket-money for every passing 
trifle that pleases his fancy, leaving but little 
margin for useful articles. And he may be 
discovered on sunny mornings loitering by 
the hill-side, or rambling through the woods 
with congenial companions, reaching his 
class-room in time to receive a bad mark for 
tardiness—but that is only a trifle. 

“ Well, Alfred,” continued Mrs, Raymond, 
dropping her playful tone and speaking sad- 
ly and anxiously, “such is not the true foun- 
dation for a noble life. In the idle tales of 
the Arabian Nights you may read of heroes 
‘who awoke to find themselves famous’ 
There are also romantic exceptions in real 
life; but in the biographies of those who, 
believing that— 

‘Life is real, life is earnest,’ 

have adorned their respective professions, we 
almost invariably find that years of thought- 
ful self-denial, even in little things, and of 
careful study, preceded their advancement. 
The overcoming of petty temptations, and 
the fulfillment of present duties, were the ex- 
ercises which strengthened them for heroic 
attitudes and noble deeds. Trifles have 
played no small part in the world’s history. 
They are ofttimes made God's agents. How 
often have trifles led to long-continued wars, 
or paved the way for peace! They have led 
to great discoveries and valuable inventions. 
The falling of an apple at the feet of Sir 
Isaac Newton resulted in important scientific 
discoveries, and the flying of a kite electrified 
Franklin. There are no small things, my 
boy.” 

“Oh, dear, what a lecture! and all arising 
from these hateful dates,” said Alfred, as he 
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walked away, mentally resolving that in fu- 
ture years he would show to admiring friends 
what he was capable of; and as for his lit- 
tle faults in that far-off “ By-and-by,” they 
would all be easily corrected, or so eclipsed 
by resplendent qualities as to be unnoticea- 
ble. He did not know that the gossamer 
webs which we carelessly weave around us, 
time and habit sternly transform into ada- 
mantine chains from which we are as power- 
less to escape as the captive from his cell. 

School-days, with their pleasures and their 
toils were over, at length, much to the de- 
light of Alfred, who longed for a wider 
sphere and freedom from the restraints of 
boyhood. What though his friends, who 
knew that he had more than average abili- 
ties, were disappointed that at the closing 
exercises he had taken no higher stand, and 
that so small a share of honors were accorded 
him, was it not all to be atoned for in the 
wider arena of college life? And although 
it must be acknowledged that he thought 
with a twinge of conscience how much trifles 
had to do with his low standard, yet it was 
followed by a sense of injury that due allow- 
ance should not have been made for their in- 
significance. 

His chosen course of medical study was 
now entered upon, and for a time the young 
“matriculate” assiduously attended to even 
trifles, but this practice soon began to be 
monotonous. Of what availed such exact 
classical definitions? What had these intri- 
cate mathematical problems to do with the 
future eloquent treatises he was to write, the 
medical achievements which would place him 
in the front rank of the profession, or the 
philanthropic institutions which should add 
luster to his name? He could not see their 
connection. And then there were trifling 
pleasures which diverted his attention from 
the regular routine of study—oyster suppers, 
and the cosiest of little wine-parties now and 
anon. 

As may be inferred, his pocket allowance 
often,proved inadequate to supply his wants, 
while circumstance led to not a few unpleas- 
ant incidents and embarrassments, But then 
he could neither be called dissipated nor 
recklessly extravagant — these affairs were 
only trifles after all. 

It is true that his talents won him some 





fame; that in his favorite studies, when no 
trifles intervened, he made great progress, 
and that at the final examination ability and 
pride combined secured his degree and saved 
him from an ignominious failure; but that 
was all, His college laurels had been lost 
through trifles. He was chagrined, but the 
world was all before him yet, and through 
the influence of friends he was soon estab- 
lished as a physician in a good suburban 
practice. 

Need we go on to relate how the successful 
management of several interesting cases se- 
cured his credit and raised his reputation for 
a time ?—yet here, also, inattention to trifles 
proved his bane. There were the little ame- 
nities of social life neglected which prevent- 
ed him from becoming popular. Disregard 
of the whims and nervous caprices of crot- 
chety patients procured him their life-long 
displeasure. Did not the two wealthy Misses 
Crusty give him up in high dudgeon because 
he declined to prescribe for a pet poodle, and 
smiled at the imagined consumptive symp- 
toms of the one and the innumerable nervous 
complaints of the other? Was not Deacon 
Jones moved to withdraw his patronage be- 
cause of procrastination in attending to some 
trifling ailment of the. pride of the family? 
And Benedict & Brothers were heard to de- 
nounce him vehemently because he had jest- 
ingly spoken of the dyspepsia of the one and 
the bunions ef the other as small affairs. Of 
the many appreciative parents and dissatis- 
fied celibates who forsook him and went over 
to his less-talented but more observant and 
careful rival, Dr. Fairweather, because of tri- 
fling indifference, time will not permit the 
mention, nor of another class, liberal, unprej- 
udiced, thoughtful, who were reluctantly 
forced to abandon him because of the suffer- 
ing of dear ones whose lives had trembled in 
the balance through their physician’s care- 
lessness. Then, too, the habit of occasional 
“ trifling ” drams, originating in college days, 
had strengthened with his years and deep- 
ened with his disappointments, until now 
acquaintances spoke sneeringly of his fre- 
quent indulgence, and friends trembled for 
his future. Many of his school companions 
and college chums, though not possessed of 
his ambition nor gifted with his intellectual 
endowments, had far surpassed him in win- 
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ning success and fame because “ they had not 
despised the day of small things,” or waited 
for those rare combinations of fortuitous cir- 
cumstances, which occur chiefly in novels, to 
happen and waft them onward to fortune and 
glory. 

And his home, that sanctuary whose hap- 
piness trifles either make or mar, had he 
there acted a wiser part? Ah, no! it was 
no exception. There were trifling infringe- 
ments on the rights and comforts of others 
too frequent and too petty to be apologized 
for. Trifling words spoken in anger or in 
jest which wounded sensitive feelings and 
rankled in deeply-tried hearts. Various trif- 
ling expenditures, whose sum total sadly in- 
terfered with home luxuries, and, ofttime, 
essentials. 

But to us is not given the painful task of 
relating all the ills that hover around the de- 
clining years of a wasted life. Perhaps a 
kinder Providence had decreed it otherwise, 
for in the very prime of life Dr. Raymond 
died. There was a trifling cough and other 
thereatening symptoms resulting from his 
frequent violations of hygienic laws, and 


f which was unconsidered until too late. Oh, 
how vividly in that clear light which near. 
ness to eternity brings did Dr. Raymond see 
the tissue of mistakes interwoven throughout 
his whole life! What “might have been” 
stood out in bold relief from the pictured 
past which memory held before him. “Only 
trifles” had frustrated the promise of boy- 
hood, blighted the hopes of manhood, de- 
stroyed the sweet affections of home, and, at 
last, had been instrumental in bringing dis- 
ease and death. “Oh, that life were again 
before me!” were words which often trem- 
bled on his pale lips. 

And though a pastor’s faithful words 
cheered his dying moments and gave firm 
hope of another life, “ where there is fullness 
of joy,” yet often reiterated, among the last 
messages given to former companions and 
still steadfast friends was the earnest in- 
junction that, in the guardianship of others, 
as also in their own lives, they would be- 
ware of petty negligences and trifling errors, 
as they might lead to gravest consequences, 
and embitter and shipwreck life. 





Cc. J. ANDERSON, 
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PROMINENT NATIONAL TYPES. 


EPRESENTATIVE men are always ob- 

jects of interest; the more so when we 
see typified in them the characteristics of 
many. We have here presented to us the 
distinctive types of some of the most prom- 
inent nationalities with which we are brought 
into daily contact. All help to “fill up,” 
and all will bring a peculiar and important 
influence to bear upon the future character 
and constitution of the nation they are help- 
ing to develop. Their several characteris- 
tics have for us, therefore, a deep and per- 
sonal interest. 

Foremost among these types, which, aside 
from their humorous lining, embody the real, 
stands sturdy, solid, uncompromising John 
Bull. The likeness between him and his 
Teutonic progenitor is very striking. Both 
are “heavy weights,” physically and men- 
tally, and, as such, serve as excellent drags 
on the fly-away wheels of modern radicalism, 
which, without some restraining influence, 
would hurry us off to Utopia, the moon, or 


some other outlandish realm. Both are con- 
servative, cautious, and slow; but, when 
fairly roused up, they have again and again 
shown a massive strength dangerous to trifle 
with. Both are profound thinkers; and, 
with all their hatred of radicalism, their love 
and reverence for all that is old and estab- 
lished, their veneration for precedent, Old 
England and United Germany stand at this 
day in the front ranks of human progress and 
enlightenment. So much for the good old 
motto, “Slow and sure,” which they so well 
exemplify. 

John Bull and Mein Herr are both great 
lovers of good cheer, though their nations 


Mein Herr affects with huge relish many 
dishes that John could not persuade himself 
to look at, but both agree respecting the vir- 
tues of quantity; and the Englishman’s 
“hale” and the Deutsche’s “bier” are as 
much akin as the consumers thereof. 





The two Celts, Johnny Crapand (though 








may differ somewhat as to wherein it consists. 
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whatever gained him that title passes our 
ken, since whatever other culinary eccentric- 
ity monsieur may have indulged in, no one 
ever convicted him yet of a gustatory pen- 
chant for toads /) and Paddy from Cork—or 
any other part of the “sod”—have much in 
common, though in many respects so dissim- 
ilar, Both are polite—the one gracefully, 
the other awkwardly, but perhaps no less 
genuinely so; both quick-witted, though the 
Frenchman's wit is oftener a sharp sword 
that cuts as well as glitters, while that of 
the Irishman is the unconscious effervescence 
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of pure good-nature; both full of fight and 
ready to do battle, the one for glory and the 
other for fun; both gallantly devoted to the 
ladies. The Frenchman is adroit, clever, 
habile ; while Pat is mal-adroit, profoundly 
simple in many things, and would not be 
himself if he did not blunder continually 
with his hands or his tongue. Both are gift- 
ed with a poetic vein; but the Irishman pos- 
sesses more of the genuine poetic genius, and 
Frenchman more artistic perception and ap- 
preciation. Both, moreover, entertain a very 
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satisfactory opinion and estimate of them- 
selves their importance and capabilities; both 
are very patriotic. They are comparatively 
the tow and gunpowder of humanity; good 
at knocking away old barriers and pulling 
down old institutions that have outlived their 
usefulness, even though they may devise noth- 
ing better to take their place, and first-rate 
at keeping the social and political atmos- 
phere of life in a state of wholesome agita- 
tion, and thus effectually preventing the 
world around them from stagnating or suf- 
fering from ennui. 
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The Yankee, our typical Brother Jona- 
than, is pre-eminently a character sui generis, 
There is not his like to be found on land or 
sea. There is none to which he can be com- 
pared save just himself. For “pluck,” 
“ grit,” go-aheaditiveness, enterprise, ingenu- 
ity, cautiousness, daring, cuteness, and adapt- 
ability to surrounding circumstances, per- 
sons, and conditions, he has not, perhaps, his 
equal—certainly nowhere on the face of the 
earth his superior. The offspring or creature 
of peculiar circumstances and conditions, 
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made up in a great measure of incongruous 
elements, he is destined, in his pristine crude- 
ness, to pass away, when the exigencies that 
gave rise to his peculiar genius no longer ex- 
ist; or, rather, to be modified into a more 
harmonious development, as is being done 
even now through the influence of a better 
combination of the elements out of which he 
was primarily evolved. The American of 
the future will not be the raw-boned, lop- 
sided, nasal-voiced typical Yankee, nor the 
big-boned, awkward, boasting, free-and-easy 
Westerner; but Western breadth and expan- 
siveness of thought and enterprise, and wealth 
of rugged bone and muscle, will be combined 
with Yankee shrewdness and ingenuity, and 
tempered by English solidity, German thor- 
oughness and profoundness, French polish, 
and Irish vivacity. Already we see this 
transforming process going on all around us; 
perfect types of it are not wanting even now, 








and the work steadily progresses as the 
country grows older and more settled, as ex- 
periment gives place to experience, crude 
haste to leisurely perfection, rough hewing 
and pioneering to artistic completion, and 
the adverse elements of nature are subdued 
and rendered subservient to the wants of 
man, and life is no longer such a severe strug- 
gle for conquest and subsistence. Moreover, 
we have faith to believe that the future 
American—he who shall be justly considered 
as typifying this great nationality—will be 
emancipated from his thralldom to the “al- 
mighty dollar,” the idolatrous worship of 
which shall no longer be laid to his reproach; 
that money with him, or with the noblest 
and best of the world’s populstion, will be 
estimated at its just value—and no more, 
And may all good agencies and influences 
speed the day! 
ALTON CHESWICKE, 


—_~+0e—_—__- 


JEROME PRINGLE’S PAY-DAY. 


. OW, mother, why do you look so at 

me, and shake your head? I prom- 
ised you I wouldn’t learn to smoke nor use 
tobacco in any way before I was sixteen, 
and I didn’t ; but you don’t know how much 
chaffing I've had to stand in keeping that 
promise,” said the lad, looking into his 
mother’s face with an expression in his own 
that told plainly as words could have done 
that he wished he could have at once her 
approbation and his own way. 


“ Jerome, my son,” returned the mother, 


in that calm, kind tone that commands and 
wins the attention of youth, “I know that 
chaffing is not pleasant to bear, especially to 
a lad of some spirit, and for that very reason 
it is the weapon most resorted to by folly 
when reason and even common sense are on 
the opposite side of her question; but tell 
me one thing, have you, in and of yourself, 
ever felt any inconvenience for want of to- 
bacco, and did you find the effect of that 
cigar you tried yesterday really agreeable ?” 

“ Why, no—of course not,” replied Jerome, 
looking rather comical. “I haven’t learned 
yet.” 

“ Well, then, since you don’t feel any need 





of it, and since, as I know, it is positively 
disagreeable to you, why should you learn at 
all?” 

“Why, mother, you know well enough 
that all the fellows do smoke, and chew too 
—most of °em—and,” looking up with a half- 
sheepish air, ‘“‘a fellow can’t be one bit 
manly ; he seems a kind o’ nobody if he can’t 
take a cigar. Anyway, how is it you are so 
particular about us boys, and you never med- 
dle with father? He always smoked since 1 
can remember, and he chews, too.” 

“Yes, my son, he does; and I never med- 
dle with him, as you call it, because before 
I was acquainted with him the habit was 
formed, Years ago I did not think much on 
the subject, but I have seen that the use of 
tobacco is a bondage, and I know that there 
have been many times in your father’s life 
when he would gladly have been free from 
the habit; but once formed it is not easily 
broken. 

“His example but makes me the more 
anxious that my sons should remain free. 
Think over this matter, Jerome, think care- 
Sully ; don’t learn to smoke, nor, worse yet, 
to chew, just to please your neighbors, 
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Count all the cost, and then, if you really 
believe that it will be for your future happi- 
ness to form the habit, come and tell me so. 
I shall leave you to follow the dictates of 
your own judgment; only promise me that 
you will act on your judgment, and not on 
any secondary motive.” 

The mother fixed her eyes on the lad’s 
countenance till he looked up at her, and 
when their eyes met she seemed to read her 
answer, for she smiled a tender smile and 
said with some emotion, “ God bless you, my 
boy ; 1 know that I can trust you.” 

Ay, and God did bless him—blessed all 
that woman’s sons and daughters with a 
blessing above all earthly dowers, with a 
mother, wise, sympathetic, and strong—a 
woman beloved and trusted by her husband, 
revered, almost worshiped by her children. 

Jerome Pringle’s father was a printer, a 
good workman, and made fair wages. He 
was also a temperate man, so far as alcoholic 
beverages were- concerned ; but he was not 
robust, and had often been laid aside for 
weeks together, sometimes with one ailment, 
sometimes with another, and was besides a 
dyspeptic of the chronic order. 

There were five children, of whom three 
were boys, Jerome, the eldest, being in his 
seventeenth year, and he had for more than 
a twelvemonth been in a grocery-store, where 
he was receiving salary enough to furnish 
his own clothing, with something to spare. 
He was a manly lad of his age, although he 
did not sport a cigar, and his mother was 
correct in saying she could trust him, as the 
event proved. He did, indeed, think ear- 
nestly and long upon the tobacco question, 
and, though no further words passed between 
them on the subject, the mother knew that 
he had decided on the right side. He cer- 
tainly had to bear a good many jeers and 
scoffs from his companions, but he never 
showed any irritation until one of them, 
Tom Green by name, said, “ Jerome is tied 
to his mother’s apron-string, his mammy won’t 
let him.” 

Then he turned like a young lion and re- 
plied, in no gentle tone, “Look here! say 
just what you like about me; I don’t care 
one straw ; but don’t you mention my mother, 
Do you understand that ?” 

“Wal, there’s no use in flarin’ up that 





way ; I didn’t mean to insult anybody,” said 
Tom sulkily, as he tipped his hat over one 
eye, took his cigar from his lips, and, delib- 
erately taking aim at a poor little green cat- 
erpillar trying to reach a neighboring grass- 
plot, spit squarely upon, poisoning and 
drowning the miserable grub. 

The years went by as years are wont to go, 
and Jerome Pringle, in his twentieth year, 
was a man in stature and in steadiness of 
purpose. Tom Green, who, by the way, was 
a fellow-clerk in the same house, was also a 
rather good-looking young man, with an air 
that he considered easy and elegant, but 
which, truth to tell, was decidedly swagger- 
ing ; he had, moreover, attained to the pos- 
session of an incipient moustache, and it 
was his great delight to pull at this when 
he could scarcely find the hairs with his ca- 
ressing fingers. 

One day, during the last week in June, it 
happened that these two young men were 
standing together in the warehouse waiting 
for some goods that were coming in at the 
back gate, and they were discussing a pro- 
jected excursion, picnic, etc., that was on 
the tapis for the ‘approaching Fourth of 
July. 

All of a sudden Tom struck an attitude 
indicating much self-complacency, threw 
back his head and tapping with his fingers 
on a post near him, said, “ H’m! that’s a 
lucky thought! I'll put up a dozon or so of 
that new brand of cigars; t’other fellows 
are hardly up to that touch, and I'll distrib- 
ute a few after dinner, and show ’em what 
some gentlemen smokes” (Tom’s grammar 
wasn’t as good as his tobacco). 

Then, leaning against the post and strok- 
ing his downy upper lip, he cast a patroniz- 
ing look on his companion and continued 
thus: “Tell you what, Jerome, its a reg’lar 
drawback on you that you don’t smoke; a 
feller never looks so well as when he’s hand- 
lin’ a cigar, that is, providin’ he knows how 
to do it like a gentleman ; and nothin’ makes 
a man so pop’lar as to be able to hand out a 
few prime samples among his friends. 

“ Then, as for the girls—well, now, I don’t 
believe Nellie Bloom would look twice at a 
feller that couldn’t smoke his cigar with the 
air of a millionaire. I’ve seen her watchin’ 
me more ’n once.” 
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This last thrust hit Jerome on a tender 
place, as Tom well knew, for both of them 
admired and wished to please pretty, brown- 
eyed Nellie Bloom. 

Jerome winced all the more because he 
knew that Tom had the advantage of a mod- 
est patrimony as capital, which would ac- 
crue to him when of age, whereas he him- 
self had nothing to expect or hope for, save 
what he could earn. 

The Fourth of July was come, and also 
the excursion. Tom Green fully carried out 
his programme in the matter of the cigars, 
and deported himself, as he thought, with 
killing grace, alike to the admiration of the 
ladies and the envy of his compeers. 

After dinner, when he had finished his ci- 
gar, he went in all the conscious pride of a 
conquering hero to seek Nellie Bloom, and 
honor her with an invitation to walk with 
him. 

He soon discovered her sitting on the 
grass with Jerome Pringle at her side. In 
fact their heads were in very close proximity, 
for Jerome was placing a flower in her hair. 
Just then she rose to her feet, and Tom ap- 





proaching made his bow, then, partly with 
an intention to be facetious, partly to make 
a show of intimacy with the young lady, he 
put his face quite close to hers, pretending 
to whisper his request. Ah! woe to his 
self-conceit! Miss Nellie started back, drew 
her head away in evident disgust, and said 
sharply, “ Oh! don’t—put your face so near 
mine!” 

The gallant stood for a moment like one 
confounded, and then retorted, “ You needn't 
make such a fuss, Miss Bloom; Jerome 
Pringle’s face was rather near yours a min- 
ute ago, if I’m not mistaken.” 

“That was quite another thing, Mr, 
Green,” replied the indignant beauty. “Mr. 
Pringle’s breath is not offensive, he doesn’t 
use tobacco; and unless I should make up 
my mind to use the weed myself, I intend to 
keep clear of the breath of those who do, if 
possible.” 

Need it be said that minute of triumph 
fully repaid Jerome for all the flouting and 
gibing of past years? If it did not, why, 
he had further pay in the same currency—if 
you must know. MRS. OLIVE STEWART. 


+04. 


LITTLE WIGGLE. 


BY MARY E. ANDERSON. 


CuppLe and kiss, little baby; 

Hug me and love me, my sweet; 
Dance up and down like a lady; 

Clap hands and swing your pink feet. 


Open your jewel-box, darling ; 

Show all your pearls with one smile; 
Now, with an all-over wriggle, 

Creep on the carpet awhile. 


Then, back again in a minute, 
Climb to your place on my knee; 





Creep-a-mouse, creep-a-mouse, baby, 
Where can that little mouse be? 


Lay your small head on my shoulder, 
Take a good pull at my hair, 

And, like the fly on the paper, 
Crawl down the back of my chair. 


Never at rest for an instant, 
Rolling and capering so; 
Sweetest, best rogue of a baby, 
When do you manage to grow? 
The Five Poinis Record. 


—_—_~1e——— 


ANOTHER “TROUBLESOME” BOY. 
A MOTHER'S LETTER CONSIDERED. 





Eprror PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 
EING an earnest reader of the JouRNAL, 
I have become very much interested in 
its teachings, especially as I am the mott er 
of six children, with dispositions as varied 
as their number. I have one boy who makes 
me shed very many anxious tears. He is not 





what may be called a bad boy, but he has 
such a mischievous disposition that it makes 
me tremble when I think what may become 
of him. If he enters a room where his broth- 
ers and sisters are playing or studying, he will 
strike every one within his reach (not enough 
to hurt them, but enough to raise a commo- 
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tion) or upset their toys or work. He is al- 
ways in trouble by his unhappy disposition. 
I have reasoned with him, and his father has 
whipped him for some of his faults, but so 
far from doing him good, I fear it does mis- 
chief, for he has a very high temper. The 
only way I can get along with him is to be 
always present, or to set him at hard work 
that will keep him employed until I can be 
with him. 

Now, the question is, Can this child ever 
overcome his infringing, tantalizing disposi- 
tion, and become orderly and obedient? I 
do not wish to be always finding fault with 
him, but wish him to become, as he grows 
up, a true and good man, but how to attain 
this appears to me a great mystery. If you 
would give me a few words of advice on this 
subject, I would be very thankful. 

Answer. Your boy is endowed with a great 
deal of human nature, and when he becomes 
old enough and wise enough to work off his 
steam in legitimate channels, he will be likely 
to make his mark, and take an honorable po- 
sition. Most of the angelic children, who 
never do wrong, are transplanted to a higher 
life before they grow up. 

We have always noticed that a puppy half 
grown which likes to shake muffs, tear things 
to pieces, and is ready for a fight with any- 
thing that crosses his path, makes the best 
kind of a dog when educated and settled 
down to business. And the colt which fights 
the hardest when he is being broken, is sup- 
posed to have more real horse in him for ulti- 
mate service than one that goes into the work 
like a cosset or pet. 

You must exercise patience, throw the re- 
sponsibility of his conduct on himself; rouse 
his pride and dignity in manliness, and not 
chafe and irritate his temper. If the child 
must be whipped, it should be done calmly, 
sternly, deliberately, and very thoroughly, so 
that he will remember it, and also remember 
that it was not given in wrath, and that he 
is not “ vanquished in the fight.” It might 
do such a boy good to send him away to 
school, where he would learn: that a petu- 
lant, teasing disposition gets snubbed and re- 
pelled, and where courtesy and good man- 
ners are necessary to good neighborhood and 
respectability. 

Such children should be submitted to a 





careful phrenological examination, when con- 
venient, or their likeness sent to those who 
are expert in the matter, so that all the aid 
which science can give may be brought to 
the assistance of the mother. 


—_~+0¢—___—__ 


COME TO ME! 


Come to me! 
Come to me in thy brightness and sweetness, 
Come to me in thy spirit’s completeness, 
Come on the wings of love’s magical fleetness, 
My heart longs for thee. 


Come to me! 
Come when my feelings are solemn and prayerful, 
Come when my heart is weary and careful, 
Come when my eyes with sadness are tearful, 

My soul yearns for thee, 


Come to me! : 
Come when the morning in brightness emerges, 
Come when the noontide with ardency urges, 
Come when the night-billow solemnly surges, 
My being calls for thee. 


Come to me! 
Oh, haste in thy coming—oh, darling one, quicken 
Oh, come to this breast with care sadly stricken, 
I wait for thy coming—I languish and sicken 
For sore need of thee. 


Come to me! 
Though time divide, though distance dissever, 
Soul may meet soul in loving endeavor; 
Come to me, come to me, now and forever— 
. I'm waiting for thee. 


Come to me! 
Let me but feel thy true arms around me, 
My soul shall know peace that seldom hath found 
me, 
No peril shall chill, no sorrow shall wound me 
Leaning on thee. 
SOPHIE WHITAKER KENT. 


— 





Our Boys AND oUR GIRLS.—A corre- 
spondent, W. R. V., suggests that we open a 
special department in the Journat for the 
more exclusive use of boys and girls. We 
think well of the suggestion, although we 
usually have something for our young read- 
ers in every number. One scarcely realizes 
how soon boys and girls who are old enough 
to read come to be men and women! Here 
they are to-day, eight, ten, twelve, or fifteen 
years of age, just beginning to think of tak- 
ing care of themselves, of assuming duties 
and responsibilities, of helping; when, as it 
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were, all at once, we older ones wake up to 
a realization that, instead of our wards, they 
are our companions! and, just a little later, 
they talk of “setting up for themselves.” 
The importance of wise direction during 
the period when characters are forming, can 
not be overestimated. It is now aspirations 
are kindled which lead “onward and up- 
ward,” or self-indulgence is sought, which 
leads downward. The JournaL would be a 
Monitor or a beacon-light, to lead the wan- 








derer into safe harbors, where temperance, 
economy, energy, industry, dignity, frugality, 
integrity, virtue, devoticn, are the rules of 
practice, and where every blessing follows 
“right living.” We would have boys and 
girls become noble men and women, accord- 
ing to the designs of the great Creator. Be 
it ours to teach the way. Shall we open a 
department for boys and girls? If so, who 
will sustain it? We shall need their utter- 
ances to give it life. ED. P. J. 








{ue ountry an and ft jesourges, 


That which makes a good Constitution must keep it, viz., men of wisdom and virtue ; qualities that, because they descend not with worldly inher. 
itance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.— William Penn. 





OUR PLATFORM. 


[The PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL is in no sense partisan 
or sectarian. It aims at truth, to be found where it may. 
It will uphold self-government in accordance with Dem- 
ocratic- -Republican principles as against any so-called 

“divine right’’ of kings, emperors, popes, or priests. 
At best, human governments, like human beings, are 
liable to err. This is in keeping with the fact that man 
improves, and his laws may be revised and improved to 
conform to necessary changes and improvements in his 
condition and civilization. The following is contributed, 

at our request, by a young New England statesman, 
whose views, or many of them, will be accepted by our 
readers. We shall have other platforms to offer, from 
time to time, and it is hoped the ery will ey adopt 
that which shall prove to be the best for our whole coun- 
try. We must have for our legislators intelligent, hon- 
est, capable, high- toned, godly men if we would preserve 
and perpetuate our institutions.—Ep. A. P. J.] 


UR main planks should be comprised of 
the following principles : 


First. Prohibition of the sale of intoxicat- | 


ing liquors as beverages. 

Second. Woman suffrage. 

Third. Protection to home industry. 

Fourth. An early resumption of specie pay- 
ments. 

Fifth. A civil service based on merit and 
capability, and not political partisanship. 

Sixth. The cultivation of peace between 
nations. 

Seventh. The preservation of the public 
domain for settlers, and not swindling rail- 
road corporations. 

Eighth. Strict economy in the adminstra- 
tion of every department of the public serv- 
ice. 

Ninth. A reduction in the rates of post- 
age, that the blessings of a cheap post may 
be enjoyed by all. 

Tenth. Such a control of the various trans- 





portation companies of the country as will 
insure an equitable return for the investment 
of capital, and a cheap carriage of goods for 
the consumer. 

PROHIBITION.—In the States of Maine and 
Massachusetts, which have prohibitory liquor 
laws, there is the least drunkenness and crime 
in those communities where the law is most 
enforced. In the State of Massachusetts to- 
day three-quarters of the towns and cities do 
not have any place for the open sale of in- 
toxicating liquors, and the most of these 
towng have no secret sale. 

There has not been in the last two gener- 
ations a State which had a license law which 
enforced it. There is always a large number 
of liquor sellers who clamor for a license 
law, and when one is enacted many of them 
never take out a license or pay any of the 
dues prescribed by it. A license law, how- 
ever “stringent,” can not in the nature of 
things prevent intemperance or aid morality; 
for the plain reason that when you put liquor 
into men you take away your chance of mak- 
ing them sober and what little reason they 
had, and give them an intense activity of 
their passions, leading to all. manner of wick- 
edness and crime. It is strange to see men 
so blind to the truth as to publicly declare 
the harmlessness of liquors as a beverage, 
when all around are to be seen the wrecks 
caused by alcoholic beverages. 

Boston was lately cursed by the presence 
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of the so-called “ Brewers’ Congress;” the 
maudlin sentiments expressed showed a great 
desire for money and station, and a hypo- 
critical concern for the welfare of the peo- 
ple. Some of our learned (?) doctors, who 
have flooded the country with their testimo- 
nials of various wines, beers, and ales, must 
have prayed in secret to be delivered from 
their friends after reading the perorations of 
these brewers. These men talked very loudly 
about the taxes they pay the government ; 
ah! is there not another side, and a sad one, 
too? Is it possible to estimate the loss of 
time to their families and the agony of mind 
endured by lonely wives, passing by injuries 
to person and the cost of our prisons, peni- 
tentiaries, work-houses, alms-houses, houses 
of refuge, and the numberless charities, whose 
mission is to relieve the needy, the greater 
portion of whom are rendered so by the use 
of intoxicating liquors? Have we, as a na- 
tion, any right to allow the sale of that 
which possesses not one redeeming feature, 
whose very breath is poisonous? The time 
is not far distant when very many of our 
States will have strong prohibitory laws, and 
will have them enforced. 

To show how near the truth the brewers 
came, we will add that they boasted of their 
great increase of sales, whereas, by their 
sworn returns to the Internal Revenue de- 
partment, a very great falling off is shown. 
In the nine months from May, 1872, to Janu- 
ary, 1873, they returned 471,092 barrels as 
sold—this, it must be remembered, was dur- 
ing the existence of the free beer act; in the 
corresponding months of 1873, they returned 
868,650 barrels, a decrease of 102,442 barrels. 
How these brewers who had liquors of all 
kinds in an ante-room close by can reconcile 
these statements, we can not see. The ques- 
tion arises, are we to put the same confidence 
in other statements uttered at this “Con- 
gress? ” 

Tue BaLLtoT FoR Woman.—That a man 
whose affiliations are low and criminal should 
have the ballot, and woman, of an opposite 
nature, not, is a burning shame to the coun- 
try. If the part performed by woman dur- 
ing the war in hospitals, and lately in the 
agitation of moral reform, in the suppression 
of rum-shops, deserves not the ballot, what 
can be claimed for man’s right to vote? We 





claim that.woman’s services to the nation de- 
mand that man should at once give her the 
ballot. The postponing of the time when it 
must be given but shows the narrow-minded- 
ness of man. We do not believe that the 
wife of the drunkard will cast a vote for in-- 
creasing the temptation offered to her hus- 
band by the licensed or unlicensed rum-shop. 
That humanity would be the gainer by giv- 
ing woman the ballot seems to be true ; there- 
fore, let there be such a thorough agitation 
on this question that justice will be done, 
and that speedily. 

A Tarirr.—aAll history teaches that a 
country’s material prosperity, especially in 
its earlier stages, imperatively demands pro- 
tection. England secured her great prestige 
in wealth and standing among the nations of 
the earth by a tariff which was almost pro- 
hibitory and of long continuance. While 
this is not now necessary, our short history 
teaches that our greatest advance in prosper- 
ity has been when our tariff was most pro- 
tective and our great financial crises hardly 
without exception after a lettingdown. We 
have always paid off more of our national 
debt during a period of a protective tariff 
than during the periods of revenue tariff. 

Spectre PayMEeNntT.—As both parties stand 
pledged by their platforms of 1872 to an 
early resumption of specie payments, and so 
much time has passed in which there has 
been an opportunity to make a step toward 
this most desirable end, and nothing prac- 
tically has been accomplished, it would seem 
necessary that special emphasis should be 
given to this principle. The great advance 
made by France since her war with Germany, 
and the present excellent state of her finances, 
should teach us that no backward steps can 
be of service in this work of settling the val- 
ues of the country. 

Civui. Service.—That our civil service is 
thoroughly corrupt, needs no proof; a look 
at the New York and Boston custom-house 
rings, which are a menace to the life of the 
country, would seem to furnish evidence 
enough on that point. The only way to se-x 
cure an honest performance of public duties 
is to let corrupt politicians stay at home, and 
to elect men to Congress who have some idea 
of right, and with whom it is not synony- 
mous with wrong. Very seldom does it hap- 
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pen that a man who does the dirty work of a 
corrupt Congressman is fit to do the honest 
work of the people in her public offices. We 
desire the entire separation of the work of 
the people from that required by the average 
politician to secure his election. 

ARBITRATION. — Charles Sumner loved 
peace, and worked hard to secure for his 
country its blessings. His great desire was 
to settle all international differences by arbi- 
tration. To this end we would urge the 
agreement of the great nations to settle all 
difficulties by arbitration. 

Corruption.—The low state of Congres- 
sional morality was easily seen by the shrewd 
—to use no harsh but, perhaps, more deserv- 
ing term—managers of our transcontinental 
railroads, consequently the rascally Credit 
Mobilier and other “irregularities” were the 
result. While keeping the public faith we 
should demand that the faith of corpora- 
tions should also be kept, even if additional 
legislation to this end be necessary. The 
public lands must be kept for actual settlers, 
and not for railroads that can not pay their 
debts. 

Economy.—As Republicans, we have boast- 
ed of our economy, but developments have 
proved it to have been more in name than 
substance. As taxation is sure to be heavy 
for the next generation, a strict accountabil- 








ity must be required of every official having 
the disbursement of public money. 

Cueap Postace.—The rates of postage on 
letters should be reduced, if possible, to one 
cent, and % more general efficiency in the 
post-office department be secured. ‘The un- 
der officers should be paid such sufficient 
sums as will secure better service. Why it 
should seem necessary to aim toward the self- 
support of this department of the public 
service and no other, we are unable to see, 

CHEAP TRANSPORTATION. — All transpor- 
tation companies should be prevented from 
issuing “ watered stock ;” the stock and bonds 
issued should represent only the cost of the 
road and equipments. When this has been 
accomplished, a great step will have been 
taken toward cheap transportation. 

We have sketched our platform—with a 
few reasons for its planks. That either of 
the two great parties has vitality enough to 
make an effort to conduct honestly public 
affairs, seems doubtful. At any rate, we have 
lately seen but few instances of official char- 
acter of such a nature as to warrant us in 
having any very lively faith in the purposes 
of the controlling party. We would ask, is 
not the present an auspicious time for the ag- 
itation to commence, that the successor of 
the Republican party may enter the field to 
combat wrong in all its forms?—p., Boston. 


—_99—__—_ 


ADVANCING AND RETREATING RACES. 


De many years past the sun in his west- 
ward course has heralded the steady 
and resistless advance of civilization, and the 
proportionate retrogression of every opposing 
influence. The white man, advancing with 
the giant strides of the civilization of the 
nineteenth century, sweeps the red man be- 
fore him as the wind sweeps away the red 
leaves of the forest in the autumn time; and 
church, school-house, and cultivated fireside 
quickly usurp the place of wigwam and 
council-fires. Indeed, the white man indi- 
vidually is, in most cases, inferior, so far as 
mere physical strength is concerned, to the 
brawny Indian, yet collectively that defi- 
ciency is far more than made up by his vast 
moral and intellectual superiority. From 
time immemorial the irrevocable fiat has 





been that mere physical strength and courage 
must give way before skill and knowledge— 
that mind must ever claim supremacy over 
mere matter. 

And this triumph of race over race is re 
peated through all the descending scale of 
the brute creation, wherever its members have 
beeen taken under the protection and patron- 
age of civilized man. As the wild man re- 
treats, so the wolf who shared the forest with 
him is forced to yield to the prowess of the 
dog, that companion of the second; while 


-the lordly bison is compelled, year by year, 


though the requisite “ nine points of the law ” 
be on his side, to relinquish his rich prairie 
haunts to the more sturdy ox. The wild 
hog, too, that most intrepid and tenacious of 
brutes, disappears in some unaccountable 
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way from his favorite resorts of field and for- 
est, where the domestic hog roots. and riots 
in his stead in ever-increasing numbers. 
Wherever these two opposing forces meet, 
there seems to be but one inevitable result— 
the lower type must conform to, and be 
blended with the higher, or be exterminated. 

We do not purpose now to consider the 
responsibilities devolving upon the dominant 
races, with reference to the manner in which 
they should make use of the power that has 
been confided to them, or how far the eleva- 
tion amd reclamation of a fallen and inferior 
race, be it human or brute, is preferable to 
its extirpation; we will leave these subjects 
to the political economists, and will consider, 
in the present instance, the lesson to be de- 
rived from the facts so graphically set before 
us, We see at once, and very clearly, that 
civilization and savagery, Christian enlight- 
enment and heathen darkness, can not dwell 
peaceably together—can not occupy the same 
territory at the same time. They must speed- 
ily come into collision, and once engaged, the 
conflict never ceases, because in the nature 
of things it can not cease until one or the 
other has gained the victory. It sometimes 
happens that civilization gives way before 
exultant savagery; the wilderness has more 
than once regained possession of fertile fields 
which had been wrested from it by the indus- 
try of man; savages have erected their tem- 
porary habitations on the ruins of ancient 
citics; wolves have howled and owls have 
hooted defiance through the deserted halls 
of lordly palaces; and wild buffaloes and 
other wild beasts have revelled in broad pas- 
ture-lands, long abandoned by any creature 
that owned the mastership of man. And 
what has happened, not only once but many 
times, may happen yet again, if not to whole 
nations and kingdoms, at least to communi- 
ties and individuals. And as a relapse is 
more to be dreaded than the first sickness, so 
a retrogression into barbarism is Worse than 
primitive savagery. 

Although every indication at the present 
day seems to point to the speedy and final 
triumph of civilization over savagery in all 
its forms, not only in this land but in others, 
yet it well behooves us who rejoice in an en- 
lightened civilization to remember that these 
retreating races do not monopolize all the 








savagery extant; that all the savages would 
not be dead if every savage nation, so called, 
were exterminated from the face of the earth, 
nor all the heathen be disposed of if the 
whole world were brought within the pale of 
nominal Christendom. A little timely obser. 
vation in the very centers of our modern ciy- 
ilization — our large cities—will prove this 
beyond dispute. For it is a sad fact, one 
that history has again and again demonstrat- 
ed to us, that the most enlightened and cul- 
tured nations have within their midst the 
germs of the worst forms of savagery, of 
which the political butcheries of the Old 
World, and the atrocities committed under 
mob rule in both the Old and New, awaken 
dread in us ever and anon, and sound sharp 
notes of warning. There is a continual, un- 
ending contest ever going on in every com- 
munity, aye, in every individual, between 
civilization and savagery, between reason 
and passion, truth and prejudice, order and 
disorder, law and licence, one of which will 
conquer. And when we consider that the 
character of the community as a whole must 
be determined by the character of the indi- 
viduals that compose it, this inner and com- 
paratively unseen contest becomes, to us who 
have the welfare of civilization at heart, of 
the most serious importance. If the higher 
races of reason, law, order, and moderation 
triumph here, we need have no fear of their 
final and enduring triumph everywhere. So 
that victory crown our arms on this battle- 
field, we can well afford as a nation or as in- 
dividuals to regard “Lo! the poor Indian” 
with some degree of compassion and forbear- 
ance, and to abstain from the needless and 
wasteful slaughter of the western bison, 
whom we can safely allow a chance to com- 
pete with our own sturdier cattle—nay, we 
can even permit the wolf to howl unmolested 
awhile longer in the deep forests that we 
have, as yet, no use for, while we devote our 
energies to the vigorous and relentless extir- 
pation of the whooping Indians and wild 
beasts of prejudices, ignorance, lawlessness, 
unreasonableness, base passions, and brutal 
appetites. May the civilized man in each 
one of us, the man whose thoughts and ac- 
tions are guided and governed by truth, 
law, order, and propriety, most effectually 
subdue the savage in us! 
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THE LABOR PROBLEM. 


ITS PRESENT AND ITS FUTURE. 


TRUTHFUL picture of human life, as 
A it appears to one contemplating the 
scene from some distant and undisturbed 
point of view, presents some dark, sad feat- 
ures. It is aptly expressed by that term, 
now famous by reason of its connection with 
a modern scientific theory, “The Struggle for 
Existence ;” and the advance of the few to 
fayored positions, where they are enabled to 
achieve all their ambitious plans and chant 
peans in praise of modern civilization, may 
also be characterized by that other equally 
famous phrase, “ The Survival of the Fittest.” 
In fact, what finer description can be given 
of the plan of human life as apparent in so- 
ciety than to say that everything is regulated 
by the law of Natural Selection? As among 
animal tribes and barbarous races of men spe- 
cies are preserved, and in an improved form 
perpetuated by the survival of the fittest spec- 
imens in the universal struggle for existence, 
so among Civilized races the pian of progres- 
sive improvement is illustrated in the same 
way. Those who have strength, genius, force 
of will—in short, the most favorable endow- 
ments of body and mind, maintain themselves 
in the strife, push their way on to honor, 
wealth, influence, make their mark, and per- 
petuate their name; while those less favor- 
ably gifted with these aggressive qualities 
are defeated, pushed to the wall, or crowded 
out of existence altogether. 

And to a mind spiritually enlightened it is 
one of the saddest sights to see the myriads 
of human beings whose life is summed up 
literally in that one phrase, “a struggle for 
existence.” All the energies of mind and body 
absorbed in the effort to provide for the 
wants of the physical nature, and these but 
meagerly supplied at that! The most severe 
and unintermittent toils do but half provide 
the supplies needed for the life of the animal 
part, leaving the spiritual without culture, 
and shutting out all those noble satisfactions 
which flow through that Divine source, Is 
it not a fact of terrible significance that the 
vast majority of earth’s population are, and 
ever have been, poor? Those whose secular 
wants are amply met without the necessity 





on their part of undue anxiety and labor, 
constitute but a small fraction of the human 
family. 

Why is this? and how may the evil be 
remedied? It is the great problem of the 
age. Is nature a hard and ungenerous step- 
mother, refusing to yield an adequate support 
to her children? Not so; the earth brings 
forth enough and to spare for man and beast. 
Water, air, and land are teeming with riches 
inexhaustible. The sources of natural wealth 
have never yet been half surmised, much less 
explored and used. What mighty forces lie 
slumbering beneath the external forms of 
things waiting for the genius or enterprise 
that shall press them into the service of man! 
What a magazine of unused power in the 
winds and waters, and in those subtile agen- 
cies that work wonders in the molecular 
world! Here are servitors willing and strong 
enough to do all the weary work of the na- 
tions. Yet with all this array of beneficent 
forces—all these profuse capabilities of soil, 
climate, seas, lakes, rivers, mines—yea, and 
available wealth enough actually produced 
to place every son and daughter of the great 
family above want, we are still confronted by 
the grim fact that the mass of the population, 
even in the most favored countries, are poor 
—poor, in many cases, notwithstanding their 
frugal and industrious habits; many of them 
frightfully, hopelessly poor! 

THE LACK OF ORGANIZATION. 

A glance at the condition of society reveals 
the fact that the organization of interest and 
effort is imperfect. Humanity is in essence 
a unit of force and desire. Underneath a 
diversity of pursuits we recognize the com- 
mon aim to get the good, whatever it be, 
which the nature of each is capable of ap- 
propriating and enjoying. And everywhere 
we observe a wonderful adaptation of means 
to this end. Besides a supply of common 
wants, each different human organization 
finds in the universe something to which it 
is specially related. Thus, provision is made 
for universal welfare, since means exist for 
the supply of every want, and none need go 
unprovided, 
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Do the suffering and discontent apparent 
on all sides come, then, of Divine intent or 
of human imperfection? Is it not the un- 
wise pursuit of personal good that works all 
the mischief? Individuals fail to recognize 
nature’s plan of a common life and interest. 
They forget that we are all bound together 
as a net-work of nerves in a living budy. 
The injury of one part is the misery of all 
the rest. No man can live apart from men. 
We are all born into a universal family, con- 
nvcted with all from the lowest to the high- 
est by innumerable ties of sympathy, interest, 
and duty, from which the Eternal Maker has 
taken care that there shall be no escape. 
Ignorance of this law, and substitution there- 
for of the dulusive policy of leaving all 
things to the natural antagonism of individ- 
ual interests and passions, has led us far 
away from the true science of government. 
Supply and demand, competition and devil- 
take-the-hindmost, never did and never can 
afford a basis for society, in the proper sense 
of that word. A union of men upon such 
principles is little better than a compact 
among bandits or burglars. Hence the per- 
petual antagonism of labor and capital, the 
ineffectual struggles of the poor with want 
and crime, the indifference of the well-paid 
and well-fed to the dangers to be apprehend- 
ed by the State from the perishing classes. 
All social evils and wrongs have their root 
and justification in this Gospel of Mammon. 
Many refuse to perform their share of the 
world's work because they have power to do 
so, throwing the burden of their support 
upon more willing hands. That they may 
eat without working, others are compelled to 
work without eating. Another class, not 
content with their rightful portion of nature’s 
goods, insist on absorbing also the share of 
their fellows. The strong prey upon the 
weak, insensible that their injustice breaks 
down the safeguards of social order, and in- 
vites lawless reprisals in turn. One, desirous 
of exercising some useful talent, finds an- 
other who would do the same, and, instead 


of combining their efforts and interests as . 


wisdom directs, the two straightway become 
rivals and enemies. By intimidation and 
opposition they seek to destroy each other’s 
work; whereby the world becomes a loser as 
well as each of the rival claimants. It is 





safe to estimate one-half tne industrial talent 
of the community as lying idle, or even pen 
verted to positively vicious ends, for lack of 
a free field and proper encouragement. The 
world would smile with plenty if these wast- 
ed, or worse than wasted, energies were gath- 
ered up and set to work in the right direo 
tion, : 
WHO IS RESPONSIBLE 

for these evils? Evidently not any one in 
particular, They are the inheritance of past 
ages—legacies of ignorance—results of an im- 
perfect organization of social forces. Man- 
kind are sneaks, rivals, or enemies; not 
because nature hath made them such, but 
rather because a perverted self-interest has 
led them to assume false relations toward 
each other. They have not yet learned the 
folly of all this, nor the wise advantage of 
seeking to promote individual interest by co- 
operating with all the rest. This. in few 
words, is the philosophy of Social Science, 
to which attention is now more than ever 
being directed. To this attitude will en- 
lightened self-love at length force all man- 
kind, at least all civilized peoples. 

The great need of the hour is light upon 
questions pertaining to social and political 
administration. Herein lies all hope of ad- 
vancement for the race. There can be noth- 
ing gained in the direction society has been 
pursuing. The possibilities of the selfish 
system have been exhausted. The false prin- 
ciples underlying our affairs have been fully 
tried, and the result, as apparent in the grow- 
ing light, is proved to be failure. Harmony, 
prosperity, spiritual growth, the grand ends 
of life for individuals and nations, are not 
possible except out of the line of existing 
arrangements, So far as the spirit and meth- 
ods prevailing in the past are consistently 
carried out, they lead to injustice, oppres- 
sion, discord, distress—all unhappy and 
downward conditions. There must be new 
reckonings and a new departure, These the 
nations will soon be ready to take. The old 
system, having served its uses, is effete. The 
breath of summer is playing upon the frozen 
solitudes. The ice-pack is breaking up; and 
soon, we trust, the old ship of human life 
will drift from her moorings into the open 
sea of endeavor, allured by the vision of 
brighter lands. 
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be THE PRESENT A PERIOD OF CRISIS. 


To every thoughtful mind the passing 
time is of supreme interest. Human life 
seems stirred to its profoundest depths, and 
all things portend change. Forces are abroad 
everywhere, latent or cognizable, which have 
3 potent bearing upon individual and social 
destinies. Beliefs, usages, laws, institutions 
—nay, even the character and organism of 
whole peoples, are undergoing transforma- 
tion, thus preparing the way for a new order 
of affairs on earth. Believe as we may in the 
desirableness of all this, we shall probably 
have to accept the situation and make the 
most of it, for nothing seems more certain 
than that the forms of thought and life which 
have answered our purpose will not do for 
the coming man and woman. There is many 
a step yet to be taken in the ever-advancing 
march of our race to higher conditions. 


‘Some of these might not be sanctioned by 


those who claim pre-eminence as safe think- 
ers. What if they are predestined neverthe- 
less? We may do something to hinder, we 
can scarcely hope to avert them. The su- 
preme good has not been attained in any 
form of social arrangements or institutions 
hitherto devised. More light is breaking 
and yet to break upon these subjects; and 
when it fully appears mankind will gladly 
reject much tu which they now tenaciously 
cling. In the progress of reform there must 
needs be an advance guard, who always 
seem to those in the rear to be pushing 
things to the verge of ruin. But we have 
only to wait a few years to see the whole 
army successfully passing over the most ad- 
vanced ground held by prophetic souls to- 
day. “The history of the State,” says Emer- 
son, “sketches in coarse outline the progress 
of thought, and follows at a distance the 
delicacy of culture and aspiration.” 

A NEW ORDER OF THINGS IMMINENT. 

With all poets, seers, and sages, we believe 
in a millennial reign of peace and prosperity 
on earth. This faith is ingrained in the very 
structure of the human mind, Mankind in 
any age can not comprehend themselves with- 
out perceiving that their wants are not fully 
met in any institutions of society then exist- 
ing. The aspirations of the spirit for knowl- 
edge, purity, freedom, are a Divine prophecy 
of better things to come. And it seems to 





be now a prevailing hope among the op- 
pressed of all nations that here in America— 
here, under the light and inspiration of com- 
paratively free institutions, the new social 
order shall first appear. Here, on our favored 
soil, uncursed by ancient despotisms, shall 
the foundations of the new political edifice 
be laid, which shall be for the honor and de- 
fense of our children and our children’s chil- 
dren for many generations, Here shall be 
wrought out in practical forms of life the 
grand problem, heretofore dimly outlined in 
our political constitution, of Equal Rights 
for all classes. Hitherto that heaven-born 
principle of equality and reciprocity has had 
but a theoretical existence in our midst. It 
has shone forth “a glittering generality” in 
the charter of our rights find liberties. Men 
have admired it afar off, as they do the stars 
of heaven, but have not sought to walk by 
its light. It is the aim of this new Divine 
movement of humanity to make real what 
has till now been but theoretical; to give a 
fresh impulse to the moral machinery pre- 
pared for the regeneration of society; to 
bring spiritual forces into practical ascend- 
ency, and compel assent to their reality and 
importance in the every-day business of life. 
The present time affords happy omens of 
progress in this vast work. The mute cry 
of the oppressed, the prayers of sorrowing 
millions for guidance to better conditions, 
are responded to in unexpected ways. New 
life is springing up in their hearts. A new 
sense of power and alljance with eternal laws 
is urging them to united action. They are 
fast ripening for rebellion against conditions 
once accepted as inevitable. When has the 
world exhibited so general and earnest an 
awakening to the evils of poverty, ignorance, 
and crime, and of the causes which lead to 
them, as now? When have the burdens of 
monopoly and privilege and political corrup- 
tion and of laws discriminating in favor of 
property as against man, fallen with more 
crushing weight upon the people, or aroused 
a deeper resolve for deliverance? Is there 
no significance in the strikes among working- 
men, and the trades-unions and other socie- 
eties for mutual support and defense, now so 
general in cities and manufacturing towns? 
The statesman and political economist think 
otherwise, They recognize in these move- 
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ments in the interest of labor the working of 
a general law which challenges attention— 
the foreshadowing of mighty forces at work 
behind the scenes of social life effecting an 
equalization of conditions for all classes. It 
is something more than the fact that indi- 
viduals here and there are destitute and dying 
of starvation. It means that the number of 
those who depend upon charity for the means 
of living is increasing out of all proportion 
to the general increase of population; that 
whole classes of our people—classes formida- 
able in numbers, and by no means to be de- 
spised in point of intelligence and worth— 
are waking up to the fact that they are over- 
worked and under-paid. In ordinary times 
their utmost exertions, coupled with the 
most rigid economy, barely suffice to procure 
for their families food, clothes, shelter, and 
fire, in meager supply and of poor quality. 
In seasons of general panic and suspension 
of industry, it is easy to understand what 
must be their inevitable portion. 
THE AGRICULTURAL PROBLEM, 

Nor is the evil confined to the crowded 
populations of our cities. There is a general 
feeling of depression and unthrift prevailing 
in rural districts also. While many farmers are 
fairly prosperous, and few suffer actual phys- 
ical want, it is plain that the majority of 
this class have hard work to live. Their 
homes are mean and scantily furnished, their 
dress shabby, their families poorly supplied 
or entirely unprovided with means of amuse- 
ment and mental culture, their farms mort- 
gaged, and although they pinch and screw 
in the use of the common necessaries of life, 
counting every cent of personal and house- 
hold expenditure, yet each succeeding year 
finds them no better off, if not a little worse 
than the one before. Nor is this ill-fortune 
attributable wholly or chiefly to the fault of 
individual sufferers. It exists in connection 
with industrious habits and ordinary prudence 
of management. The cause lies deeper than 
many seem willing to suppose. It is demon- 
strable that millions of bushels of corn are 
annually raised in the west and shipped over 
lines of railway to meet the demands of the 
- east and for foreign shipment, for which the 
producer never receives a price equivalent to 
the cost of production. Who is enriched by 
this generous contribution of his toil? In 








Illinois the farmer receives as the net pro- 
ceeds of 3,600 bushels of wheat the sum of 
$300. Sixty bushels of corn and one dollar 
will just pay for two pairs of boys’ boots, 
An Iowa farmer writes: “ A neighbor of mine 
—a hard-working, enterprising man— who 
has 100 acres of wheat now growing, who 
raised nearly as much last year, came to me 
the other day to borrow five cents to enable 
him to mail a letter.” This fairly represents 
‘the condition of the agricultural population 
in many sections of the country. Meanwhile 
an insatiate ring of politicians, salary-grab- 
bers, speculators, and thieves are seeking to 
control governmental affairs, the working- 
people footing the bills. Unwise or pusi- 
tively corrupt legislation enables speculation 
in all values to run rampant. The hard- 
earned wealth of the nation, which belongs 
of right to those whose toil produced it, goes 
to enrich others who never earned a dollar 
by useful labor, but who manage to live by 
manipulating stocks or making “a corner” 
in wheat or gold. 
INFLUENCE OF POPULAR EDUCATION. 

This miserable, enslaved condition of the 
industrial classes is becoming quite too gen- 
eral, Year by year it grows more depressing 
and intolerable. For was there ever a time 
when the refinements and decencies of living 
were so generally prized, or their want so 
keenly felt as now? Was there ever so large 
a share of the time and means of the people 
demanded for dress, artistic decoration, the 
amenities of the home and _ fireside, for 
amusement, culture, travel? This is as it 
should be. It is idle to preach against these 
tendencies. They are mainly in the right 
direction. They indicate a general refine- 
ment and elevation of character. The la- 
boring classes, especially the better sort, share 
in these expensive tastes. Should they not 
have the means of reasonable gratification? 
To accomplish this the hours of toil must be 
abridged and the remuneration increased. 
It is this reasonable demand on their side, 
and the reluctance of the capitalist on the 
other to submit to any reduction of the rate 
of his profits, which gives rise to the strug- 
gle now going on in this and all enlightened 
countries where the workingman is anything 
better than a slave or a tool. Nor is there 
any hope, thank God! that this controversy 
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can end until it is settled upon the basis of 
mpartial justice. On the contrary, until so 
settled nothing is more certain than that the 
breach will go on widening and the opposi- 
tion waxing fiercer to the bitter end. If it 
is right and fitting that the farmer, the me- 
chanic, the day-laborer, should be comfort- 
ably clothed, housed, and fed, without the 
necessity of over-work, and should have, in 
addition, a fair share of those advantages 
which go to make up the higher education 
to be sought by all, then we may be sure he 
will demand these things; and to demand 
them is to get them. Thanks to our demo- 
cratic constitution, the people are still the 
fountain of law in this government. What- 
ever else may have been lost, the form, at 
least, of liberty remains. The ballot of the 
humblest worker among us counts the same 
as that of the lordliest millionaire. Reck- 
oning by numbers, the balance of power is 
largely on the side of the workers. It is 
their ignorance, their isolation, the lack of a 
fraternal spirit among them, which enables 
capital to rule them with a rod ofiron. But 
is any so simple as to suppose this state of 
things will last always? The biindest can 
not help seeing the handwriting on the wall. 
Signs of reaction are visible on every side. 
The burdens of the hour awaken a spirit of 
inquiry and alarm, Injustice has overreached 
itself. The tightening clutch of monopoly 
begins to tell upon its victims. The more 
intelligent are awakening to a perception of 
causes and remedtes. Partnership in mis- 
ery creates mutual interest; interest begets 
co-operation; co-operation, strength; and 
strength wins the victory. 
CLAIMS OF LABOR. . 

The workingman, as soon as he emerges 
from a condition of abject ignorance, de- 
mands an equitable share of the profits of 
his industry. He feels that in return for 
faithful and persistent labor, and the prac- 
tice of strict economy and prudence, he is 
entitled to something more than a bare sub- 
sistence. He should have the satisfaction 
and reward of accumulation. The results 
of his toils, after a reasonable length of time, 
should be such as to place him in a position 
of comfort and independence. He does not 
childishly ask to be made rich by act of leg- 
islature, but merely to be allowed to hold 





what is properly hisown. The farmer wants 
to know, when he brings his wheat and corn, 
his vegetables and fruits, into market, why 
he can get barely the cost of production, 
often less than the cost, while on everything 
he buys—his tea and sugar and cloth, his 
tools and implements, he has to pay a profit 
of from thirty to one hundred per cent. The 
working men and women are acquiring the 
disagreeable habit of asking why the mer- 
chant, the banker, the speculator, who add 
not one dollar to the available wealth of the 
community, should grow rich, while the ma- 
jority of those to whose faithful toil the 
world is indebted for all the wealth there is, 
are put to their wit’s end to get the barest 
subsistence. In a word, why should the cre- 
ators of wealth get the smallest share of it? 
This is & simple question, but it goes to the 
bottom of our social organization and touches 
the fundamental injustice. It is fairly 
launched upon the current of public thought, 
and nothing can prevent its being carried to 
its logical conclusions. It involves a radicat 
investigation of our entire system of produc- 
tion and exchange, of banking and currency, 
of land tenures and interest ; and it points to 
the substitution of some system of equitable. 
co-operation in place of the present absurd 
and ruinous principle of competition and 
profits. 

The right of labor to a full share of its 
products is founded in self-evident justice. 
It is good against all prescriptive claims and 
all class legislation whatsoever. It must in 
time prevail. All the instincts of philan- 
thropy, all the wisdom of statesmanship and 
teachings of social science, with the combined 
forces of the heavenly spheres to back them 
up, are pledged to the emancipation of the 
producing classes. There can be but one 
result. For that let us prepare ourselves, 
It involves the necessity for radical changes 
in prevailing ideas, usages, and institutions— 
indeed, in the whole tone and spirit of our 
civilization. Much that people deem settled 
will prove in the incoming flood to be based 
on shifting sands, Venerated safeguards of 
law and custom will be but,as cables of flax 
to stay the devouring fire. There is no tell- 
ing how many of our notions of social ethics 
and individual rights will take rank as ex- 
ploded prejudices in the coming time. What 
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seems now a hard knot to unravel may ap- 
pear simple enough when the sword of justice 
shall have cut it asunder. Nations have ever 
shown an unexpected aptitude for acquies- 
cing in facts accomplished. The reform so 
difficult—nay, impossible to achieve by rea- 
son of the interests and prejudices arrayed 
against it, finds itself carried out some day, 
the world scarcely knows how. Prejudice 
and selfish interests leagued together are, no 
doubt, a power on earth to bolster up wrong ; 
and so long as Heaven chooses not to inter- 
fere, they have their way. But a day of 
reckoning comes. The vials of wrath are 





outpoured ; millions are fired with the sacred 
contagion; the refuges of evil and lies are 
swept away, and the people awake from their 
bewilderment to rejoice that the iniquity 
which centuries seemed but to strengthen 
has crumbled ina day. Have we forgotten 
“the peculiar institution” and its tragical 
fate? And now that chattel slavery is dead 
and buried beyond hope of resurrection, are 
there no other slaveries to provoke the wrath 
of Heaven? Yea, verily, the air is even now 
thick with portents of doom to the vassalage 
of labor and the subjection of woman, 


——_—_—$»¢¢—_—_—_—. 


OUR NATIONAL CURRENCY.* 


ERY strange are the eccentricities of ge- 
nius. Sir Isaac Newton, after discover- 
ing the law of gravity, which enabled astron- 
omers to weigh the planets as readily as the 
grocer does tea, and after demonstrating his 
administrative capacity, by bringing order for 
the first time to the transactions of the British 
mint, is said to have called his servant to move 
his library fire farther off, as he was tod warm. 
. That eminent ship-builder and navigator, Noah, 
after bringing his precious cargo safely into 
port, took an early opportunity, like many of 
his sea-faring successors, to get most disrepu- 
tably boozy, to the great scandal of his sons, 
who, with a delicacy seldom equaled and never 
surpassed, walked backward and hid their fa- 
ther’s disgrace. 

Mr. Bonamy Price, Professor of Political 
Economy at Oxford University, England, au- 
thor of the little work whose title is given be- 
low, reminds us forcibly by his great power of 
analysis at one time, and extreme silliness at 
another, of the distinguished persons referred 
to above. Shakspeare said: 

“The evil that men do, lives after them— 

The good is often interred with their bones,” 
—which we don’t believe is true of our days, 
but that one of our most besetting dissipations 
is a tendency to indiscriminate canonization. 
However this may be, we are fully convinced 
that the recollection of his true and brave 
words and earnest and timely teaching will 
keep his memory warm wherever our language 





* Our Currency. The Reignof Panics. By Bonamy 
Price, Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Oxford, England. Pp. 24, 18mo. New York News 
Company. 





is spoken, long after his fallacies, which are 
few, have been forgotten. 

As the title of the work indicates, it is divid- 
ed into two parts, of which we will now re 
view the first, to wit: 

“OUR CURRENCY.” 

The professor, in honest Saxon, terms it 
“shocking bad” (which at first grated harshly 
on our nerves, but on examination we agree 
with him) in the use of one-half of it (the na- 
tional bank notes) being given away by the 
government to its favored oligarchs, and the 
other half (the greenbacks) being refused by 
the government in payment of import dues, 
and discarded by the government as unsuitable 
to pay interest to the bond-holders. 

Pronounced by law and custom good enough 
for American producers, but not good enough 
for American and foreign bond-holders; sent 
out into the world, like Cain, so branded with 
this repudiation, that even such a consummate 
bullionist as Sam. Hooper, of Boston, remem- 
bering his American citizenship and parentage, 
could not restrain his indignation at the out- 
rage of thus discriminating against the Amer- 
ican and in favor of the foreign legal tender; 
saying, in the House of Representatives, that the 
effect of this discrimination would be to depre- 
ciate them in advance as compared witb coin, 
by declaring them in advance to be so depre- 
ciated. But, strange to say, that thus ham- 
strung and loaded with shackles and contume- 
ly, there is but ten per cent. difference between 
its purchasing power and that of its free and 
petted competitor, coin. 

Free the greenback and make it convertible 
into and redeemable by a national interest 
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bearing bond, as it originally was, and it will 
be here, as it is, with all its repudiation, in Ber- 
lin, at or above par, and no longer be truthfully 
stated a “shocking bad currency.” 
VERY LITTLE GOLD NECESSARY. 

_ The professor remarks: “If a currency is 
thoroughly convertible, | don’t think it is of great 
importance that there should be a large stock 
of gold. Provided the currency is issued by an 
issuer who is perfectly safe, thorughly respons- 
ible for the debt, the public won’t ask gold in 
exchange for his notes. They would rather 
have the notes.” And later in his remarks he 
shows by figures where specie payments are 
undoubted ; that is, in sound, conservative Eng- 
land, 10 shillings only in £100 (or 50 cents in 
$100), were used in liquidation—to which we 
append memoranda-received from eminent au- 
thority some weeks since.* 

It will be observed that the professor con- 
curs with us in emphasizing the vital necessity 
of convertibility, as we urged in these columns 
last September, thus—to “ make such legal tender 
convertible, at the option of the holders, into Treas- 
ury bonds.” The professor very sagely re- 
marks: “ The Russian will not take American 
greenbacks, nor in the very heart of Russia will 
they take English notes. You must pay in 
gold.” That certainly is very hard on the 
greenbacks, and in any future legislation should 





* To show how very small an amount of banking de- 
posits are made in the form of money, we give the fol- 
lowing statement made by Sir John Lubbock before the 
statistical society in June, 1865, in which he analyzed a 
sum of 19,000,000 paid into his bank by customers: 


Checks and bills ............. £18,395,000, or 97 per cent. 
Bank of England notes. ~~ 408,000 

County notes ....... oe 79,000.- 3 per cent. 
ans sac cevescescessacees 118,000 


From which statement it appears that only 3 per cent. 
of banking deposits are paid in in the form of money, 
i. ¢., notes and coin together, and a little more than W 
per cent. in specie.—Patterson’s Science of Finance, pp. 
5,6. Edinburgh, 1868. 

Note to Lussock’s STATEMENT. — £18,395,000 in 
checks and bills here given are “cleared”’ by checks on 
the Bank of England without the use of notes or gold. 

SCOTCH BANKS—1872. 








Liabilities, 
ee ee en £9,397,000 
Capital, rent, and undivided profits........... 13,191,747 
I tin catia adhd seeicaieclanintinn tage angel 69,392,857 
PEE GEINOID.. ccc cnvcesenccocceceeseses 6,348,369 

Assets. 

Baahting GAWERON. ..o6<0000000000 ssccccessess £66,660,488 
Stocks and other securities .... ee 3,010,034 
TRE Ser - 1,805,590 


es (government securities, coin, notes 
of other banks and cash with London 


Norz.—Here are fellows whose capital and surplus are 
213,191,747 loaning the public £66,660,488, and holding 
stocks, etc., cash premiums, and reserves amounting to 
£29,036,720! These two amounts being £95,697,208— 
which will dash her to pieces. Truly yours, 

H. C. BAIRD. 





be constantly borne in mind. Perhaps if we 
offered them at $285 for $100, and trade it out 
at that, they might be as kindly considerate as 
our English cousins were; they certainly could 
afford to be more so, as they would not expect 
to be the allies of both sides of any future con- 
test, at the same time as our English cousins 
were in our late war. 
BANKERS SHUN SCRUTINY. 

“The English bankers are doing so well that 
they detest of all things any inquiries as to the 
nature of their business.” Our bankers showed 
fraternity of sentiment when, a few months 
since, a motion was before the House of Rep- 
resentatives for the formation of a committee 
to learn and report how many members were 
interested in national banking; that is to say, 
had directly or indirectly, the privilege of bor- 
rowing money for nothing, while other citizens 
were compelled to pay from 7 to 20 per cent. 
The motion was lost, showing conclusively 
what largely inspired the action of those judic- 
iary agents. 

SECRETARY M‘CULLOCH INDORSED. 

Prof. Price considers Secretary McCulloch 
was right, but where and when he does not 
tell us, which is an important omission, as Mc- 
Culloch changes almost as often as the wind. 
Henry C. Carey, an American authority second 
to none, says, in a late letter to our present 
Secretary of the Treasury, B. H. Bristow : 

“In May, 1865, very shortly after his acces- 
sion to the post of Secretary, I had a conversa- 
tion with him, in the course of which he de- 
clared himself a disciple of Mr. Clay and thor- 
ough believer in his protective doctrines. Re- 
garding him as sincere in this expression of 
opinion, I said, that in view of the great changes 
now to be met, millions of men North and 
South, returning from the field and needing to 
seek employment at a time when the Govern- 
ment must not only cease to be a purchaser, 
but must, on the contrary, become a seller of 
commodities it had already purchased, it was 
most desirable that all our measures should 
tend in the direction of stimulating production 
and making demand for labor; and that, if I 
had my will, gold should be at 200 for the next 
seven years, as the premium afforded a protec- 
tion, that even false invoices would not enable 
the foreigner to avoid. Fully coinciding in the 
view thus suggested, the Secretary answered, 
‘That is too much; but I should gladly see it 
at 175.’ Three months later he was instructing 
his representative abroad to give assurance that 
we should have resumed specie payments be- 
fore the first 7-30s became due. Two months 
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yet later came the destructive Fort Wayne de- 
cree, and from that hour did the Secretary per- 
sist in the absurd and injurious course of poli- 
cy therein announced. But a few months later 
he presented himself as an opponent of those 
, doctrines of Mr. Clay of which he had been be- 
fore the advocate. What is the value to be at- 
tached to his present opinions may be judged 
from this exhibit now for the first time on pa- 
per, although fully authorized by him on the 
day succeeding the conversation above de- 
scribed. He is, as I believe, the only one of 
our Finance Ministers who has ever retired 
with the reputation of a large fortune accumu- 
lated during his term of office. His immediate 
successor retired from office as poor as when he 
entered it.” 

We trust that the professor, after showing up 
so graphically the one-half percent. specie basis, 
knowing that we don’t own a dollar of specie in 
our own right; also that when we had $20,000,- 
000 gold in London his countrymen, as by the 
testimony of ex-Secretary Boutwell, would al- 
low us to remove it only on the pain of Europe- 
an ostracism for our bonds; knowing that our 
subserviency to European oligarchs had already 
reduced our currency to one-half that of any 
other civilized nation per head, while needing 
twice as much. We trust that the esteemed 
and venerated professor did not intend to coun- 
sel us to sacrifice what little of life-blood there 
is yet remaining in our depleted industries, 
and to lay the corpse at the feet of what he, 
more than any other man, has demonstrated to 
be the perfection of gaseous snobbery—the or- 
ganized credit balloonists of the British Em- 
pire. 

THE FUNCTION OF CURRENCY. 

He says further: “The only object of cur- 
rency is to exchange goods, precisely as the 
only object of the Batavia steamboat was to 
bring me and fellow-passengers from England, 
aml the goods on board also. They are both 
tools—one to carry us across the water, the 
other to enable one man to get his goods into 
another man’s hands, and that, I say, is the 
only object of currency.” Excellent, but not 
half so well expressed as by Mr. Charles Sears 
in these columns, when he said, “ The function 
of money is to transfer values from hand to 
hand, as water floats products from place to 
place.” 

THE PUBLIC WILL HAVE NO FAITH IN GOV- 
ERNMENT ISSUES. 

The professor coolly says: “The public 
would not believe in any paper issued by the 
Government direct. The principle, as I said 








before, is sound. The profit belongs to the na- 
tion, but a government or a parliament are bad 
issuers of notes pledged to be paid on demand.” 
This forcibly reminds us of the lawyer who 
visited a client in prison, and after hearing his 
story exclaimed, with the utmost confidence, 
“They can’t imprison you for that!” “But 
they have,” said the client. “I tell you they 
can’t,” said the lawyer, and he stuck to it. So 
with the venerable professor; he states with 
the most dogmatic assurance, that though the 
principle of the Government issuing convert- 
ible notes is sound, and the profit belongs to 
the nation, the people won’t believe in it—i.¢,, 
the currency. 

We respond, like the lawyer’s client, that 
they do believe in it, and such is their faith in our 
institutions, that, crippled, mutilated, or, to use 
the professor's own concise language, “ shock- 
ing bad currency” as it is, compared with its 
possibilities when convertible, that even Presi- 
dent Grant, its most earnest and efficient enemy, 
and devoted ally and obsequious tool of the bul- 
lionist though he is, in his Message of October 
1, 1873, said: 

“The experience of the present panic has 
proven that the currency of the country, based 
as it is upon the credit of the country, is the 
best that has ever been devised. Usually, in 
times of such trials, currency has become worth- 
less, or so much depreciated in value as to in- 
flate the values of all the necessaries of life, as 
compared with the currency. Every one hold- 
ing it has been anxious to dispose of it on any 
terms. Now we witness the reverse. Holders 
of currency hoard it as they did gold in former 
experiences of a like nature.” 


—_—_+0+—____ 


A TIRED WOMAN’S LAST WORDS. 


HERE lies an old woman who always was tired, 
For she lived in a house where help wasn’t hired. 


Her last words on earth were, ‘‘ Dear friends, I am 
going 

Where sweeping ain’t done, nor churning, nor 
sewing; 


And everything there will be just to my wishes, 
For where they don’t eat there’s no washing of 
dishes. 


I'll be where the loud anthems will always be 
ringing, 

But, having no voice, I'll get rid of the singing. 

Don’t mourn for me now, and don’t mourn for me 


never, 
For I’m going to do nothing forever and ever.” 
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LECTURING ON PHRENOLOGY. 


BY A BEGINNER. 


HAD chosen a small village for the pur- 

pose of delivering my first course of lec- 
tures; had secured a small hall, and was in 
hopes that a small audience would greet me. 
My want of confidence and my want of expe- 
rience were on a par, and I was perfectly con- 
tent with the day of small things. At the 
hour appointed for my lecture I was on hand. 
A double row of portraits hung against the 
wall at my back, and a row of casts stood 
upon the table before me; but my audience 
as yet, had not arrived. Ten, twenty, thirty 
minutes went by; still I sat alone, listening 
with growing solicitude for the sound of com- 
ing footsteps above the noise of the fierce, 
stormy wind which roared without. 

To tell the truth, I felt somewhat depressed. 
Ihad schooled myself to very moderate ex- 
pectations for the outset of my career; but 
to be greeted with an empty house was a 
test of my hopefulness which I had not ex- 
pected. At last the door opened, and a 
couple of rustic youths entered. They looked 
frightened, as if they were trespassing upon 
forbidden ground. But I gave them a look 
of welcome, and they took seats. Others 
soon followed them. And when an audience 
of a dozen had assembled, I began my lec- 
ture. The people continued to come in as I 
proceeded, till my expectations were fully 
realized in an audience of. forty. I do not 
know how clearly to the minds of my audit- 
ors I presented the principles of the science, 
or how well I established those principles by 
fact and argument; and how much the cause 
of the science was advanced by my stay in 
the place will always remain-among the un- 
determined things of my life. But I remem- 
ber that I was painfully suspicious at the 
time that the good people of the town re- 
garded me as a sort of neophyte, one whose 
honesty of purpose might be commendable, 
but whose seeds of usefulness were still in 
the green and tender sod, Such was my in- 
troduction to the profession. I have since 





learned many things in the practical applica- 
tion of the science, a knowledge of which is 
essential to success, and which knowledge 
can come only from actual experience. 

A young phrenologist, like a young lawyer 
or doctor, must not expect to spring at once 
full-fledged into a lucrative practice; he 
must labor for a time under the disadvan- 
tages of being inexperienced and unknown. 
After these hindrances have been removed, if 
he be made of the right material, success will 
come to him, fully as abundantly, much more 
speedily, and with a much less previous out- 
lay of time and money than in aff¥ of the 
learned professions, 

It was my misfortune, after leaving my 
opening town, to strike a section of country 
through which a quack phrenologist had 
passed only a few weeks before. He was a 
fellow who had taken up the subject as a sort 
of catch-penny, and who probably did not 
know enough of the science to name and lo- 
cate all the organs. Yet by making himself 
familiar with bar-room loafers, and charging 
a small fee for “feeling of their heads,” he 
managed to eke out a living through the 
hard times of winter. Now, a quack phre- 
nologist is one of the most despicable of im- 
postors. There are quacks in medicine, shy- 
sters in the law, and wolves in clerical garb; 
but these meet with the contempt which 
they deserve, while the professions which 
they disgrace remain unimpaired. They fall 
like worm-eaten apples from the bough, while 
the tree stands and the sound apples grow to 
maturity. With Phrenology the case is dif- 
ferent. It is a comparatively new science, 
and the people in general have very imper- 
fect ideas as to its scope, tendency, and im- 
portance. When, therefore, one of these 
mountebanks comes along, those who look 
favorably upon the science are disgusted. 
The knowing ones, those who have the most 
decided opinions upon every subject, but 
who understand the principles of not a single 
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one, are elated, because they always said there 
was nothing in Phrenology but charlatanism, 
and now they are satisfied} and the unthink- 
ing take up the strain and re-echo the ver- 
dict with the self-complacency which gener- 
ally accompanies ignorance, Phrenology and 
the knave who clothes himself in its garb, 
thus fall into the same disgrace. 

A mountebank pbrenologist is an enemy 
sowing tares in his neighbor’s field. He who 
comes after him must grub out the noxious 
product before he can sow good and honest 
seed with any prospect of a harvest. I had 
a good deal of this grubbing up to do for 
the first few weeks. This, joined with my 
inexperience and an ill-chosen section of 
country, made the opening of my career rath- 
er inauspicious. But I persevered, finding 
abundant consolation in the reflection that, 
however strenuous the endeavor put forth in 
the race, the goal was worthy of all efforts 
made to reach it. 

In the practice of Phrenology one meets 
with a great variety of character, and is con- 
sulted from a great variety of motives. If 
the phrenologist be true to his science, he 
will need to have not a little moral courage 
to meet the displeasure which his verdicts 
sometimes induce. Here, for instance, comes 
a man to consult him in regard to the occu- 
pation for which nature has best adapted 
him. He set out in life with the greatest 
confidence that he possessed unbounded ca- 
pabilities. But having tried several occupa- 
tions, and failed in each to secure the success 
which his Self-Esteem had promised—never 
doubting that there are latent powers within 
him which need only the proper opportunity 
to be called into successful activity—he final- 
ly appeals to the phrenologist, if from him 
he may learn wherein his great strength lieth. 
The phrenologist sees at a glance where his 
great strength lieth, and a strict regard for 
truth and duty compels him to inform his 
client, by implication if not in so many words, 
that he would be most remarkably endowed 
if his other mental organs were only con- 
structed on the same plan as his Self-Esteem. 
The opinion of the occupation for which he 
is best adapted disappoints him grievously, 
but his confidence in himself remains un- 
shaken, while the phrenologist and his sci- 
ence are doomed to his lasting contempt. 








Another, perhaps, breathes the inspirations 
of poesy; he bas written much and he has 
written well. He knows his capabilities, and 
is satisfied that they are of a very high order, 
Neither the decision of the phrenologist, nor 
the rejection of his effusions by a dozen dif. 
ferent editors, would convince him to the 
contrary. He consults the phrenologist, not 
from any expectation of benefit, but partly to 
have his aspirations sanctioned by science, 
and partly to test the science. In the first 
object he utterly fails, but the test of the sci- 
ence is to him conclusive. And he adds an- 
other to the long list of those who will not 
believe, because they would believe to their 
own condemnation. 

Another character frequently to be met 
with is the man in whom Self-Esteem and 
Approbativeness have formed an_ alliance, 
and sit regnant. When the phrenologist re- 
quests a subject from the audience, this fel- 
low will start up and take his seat before the 
company, with the air of one who thought 
that now the phrenologist had a subject upon 
which he could exhaust his eloquence with 
the greatest satisfaction to all. His hair is 
parted a little off the center, and falls in artis- 
tic negligence over his scanty forehead, while 
his dress and manner indicate a studied com- 
bination of the precision of the fop with the 
carelessness of the rough. If the phrenolo- 
gist be a man of vigorous and decided man- 
ner, he will perhaps sum up the fellow’s 
character, to the applause of the audience, in 
a single word—Saphead. 

But beside those who consult Phrenology 
from curiosity and vanity, there is a very re- 
spectable class who have investigated the 
subject far enough to become convinced of 
its truthfulness and great practical utility, 
and who consult the phrenologist for the 
benefit to be derived from his counsel. They 
bring their children to him that they may 
learn their strong and weak characteristics; 
how they should train them that they may 
secure the most harmoniously develuped 
characters; and upon what pathway in life 


‘they should be started that their efforts may 


be productive of the greatest advantage to 
their fellow-men, and the source of the great- 
est profit and happiness to themselves. 

They accept the phrenologist’s teachings as 
to temperance, exercise, and health, and the 
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regulation of all their mental powers accord- 
ing to the laws which the Creator has im- 
posed upon their nature, that happiness, their 
being’s end and aim, may be secured. 

Men may decry Phrenology; they may 
‘talk flippantly of craniology and bumpology ; 
and they may jeer at the phrenologist as a 
peripatetic mountebank, but the facts and 
principles of the science remain, and the laws 
which it promulgates never cease in their 
operation. 

We may glide gaily over the water in our 
pleasure-boat, and merrily joke about the 
dangers of the deep, but whirlpools, shoals, 
and hidden rocks nevertheless exist, and it is 
not well to ignore them. He who practices 
Phrenology in the spirit of its teachings, has 





a field as broad as human nature itself; a 
foundation upon which he may build with 
the full assurance that it will firmly support 
all that can be reared upon it. 

Let the teachers of the science stand up in 
the pride and dignity of which their voca- 
tion, if truly followed, makes them worthy! 
The principles of Phrenology are founded in 
nature, and can not be overthrown. They 
will grow and gather strength as the years 
go by. And when, in the full maturity of a 
vigorous manhood, this science shall stretch 
forth a helping hand to every struggling 
child of humanity, it will cherish in grateful 
recollection the memories of those who, in its 
youth and opening manhood, had the cour- 
age to be its advocates, 


——_ ++ ——. 


THE TEACHER. 


BY HON. J. A. GARFIELD, M.C., OF OHIO. 


E publish from the Cleveland Leader a 

part of an address, recently delivered 

before the Trumbull County Teachers’ Institute, 
at Warren Ohio. It will be seen that the dis- 


“tinguished statesman recognizes the importance 


of knowing “ how to read character.” Wecom- 
mend these suggestions to all teachers. 

He opened his discourse by saying that he 
heartily approved of the objects and workings 
of the institute, and that his sympathies were 
with the teachers in their noble work. 

The feature of education that I shall discuss, 
and which may seem strange to many of you, 
is the power and influence of the teacher over 
the scholar. Were I to begin my education 
again, with the privilege of choosing between 
two classes 6f education, one consisting of a 
magnificent building in which were stoical pro- 
fessors, numberless books, and a systematic but 
lifeless routine of study ; the other a shanty in 
which is a noble-minded man, of large soul and 
& generous, warm nature, I would say give me 
the latter. It is the words and actions of men 
and women that educate more than text-books. 
I would not say a word against the work of the 
Institute; it is necessary and good so far as it. 
goes ; but you may write down all the teachers 
who fail and then examine into the cause of 
failure, and you will find that it is not from a 
lack of book knowledge, or a knowledge of 
studying out a lesson, but a lack of 
: KNOWLEDGE OF RUMAN NATURE; 
they lack gumption. In order to be a successful 





teacher you must learn to read character and 
understand human nature. The trouble is, 
teachers are chiefly concerned in studying 
books and not to know the scholars to be taught; 
are only studying how to use the tools to the 
neglect of the important qualification of know- 
ing the material upon which they are to work. 
Some of you wiil probably go into your school- 
rooms this fall, and on the first day of school, 
as you make a superficial observation of your 
scholars, you will say: These scholars are just 
like the ones I had last term; are of the same 
grade and age, and you will commence running 
in the old groove. This is a great mistake. 
Of the myriads of beautiful flowers that adorn 
the earth 
THERE ARE NO TWO ALIKE; 
so it is as regards children ; there are no dupli- 
cates in God’s creation. Every child that comes 
into this world is a new combination of 
elements. Your first and most important duty 
is to study the nature of each scholar; study 
the characteristics that are peculiar to each, 
that you may know how to awaken their 
nobler emotions. : 
I believe there is no profession in which 

there is so much danger of a shriveling up in 
intellect and powers as that of teaching. I 
assign as a cause the fact that teachers are too 
apt to imagine that they have learned all that 
is necessary for them to know. They realize 
that they are a little in advance in studies of 
those around them, and make little or no effort 
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to develop the mind. They have reached the 
maximum in their education and are looking 
down upon the scholars around them. They 
are lords of a few books, and soon become lords 
of nothing else. I would say to all such, study 
the volume of nature that lies open before you, 
and try to solve its mysteries. Learn to think 
and impart knowledge without the aid of books, 
More practicability and originality is what you 
want. 
MAKE YOUR STUDENTS LOVE YOU. 

I urge you to secure the warm friendship of 
your scholars. Learn all those leading events 
in the life of each that would be likely to affect 
their nature, and give them to feel that you 
are in sympathy withthem. In my judgment 
these are things that should be studied far 
more than they are. I would suggest this as a 
method of testing teachers: Let me see your 
roll. Reading the names, one after another, I 
would inquire, what kind of a boy is that? 
what kind of a girl is that? and not alone how 
far have you gone in geography, arithmetic, &c. 
Your first duty is to learn the peculiarities of 
each scholar, gain their affection and confi- 
dence, and the work of educating them be- 
comes pleasant and easy. According to my 
theory a blind man could not be a good teacher. 

PHYSIOGNOMY. 

The teacher must watch the face of his 
scholar and mark, through the expressions of 
the eye and countenance, how they are affected 
by what you say. Work more upon the stu- 
dent and less in books. 

Another fault is this: Some teachers take 
delight in muddling a scholar. For instance: 
I have seen an earnest scholar at the black- 
board. He is, by close attention and study, 
working his. way up through an intricate prob- 





lem in mathematics. His countenance is all 
aglow with the thought that he will soon be 
master of the problem. But just as his hope is 
about to be realized the teacher purposely 
throws in some question that muddles his 
thoughts. His eye glazes, his ambition leayes 
him, and he falls back to where he began, 
DISCOURAGED. 

Such a teacher as that ought to be knocked 
down. 

Teachers are apt to place too much import- 
ance on dignity. Remember you can not 
“put on” dignity so as to deceive even a little 
child. You are liable to make mistakes, and 
there may arise questions you can not answer, 
In such cases always be free to acknowledge 
the fact. To know the best method of getting 
the lesson into the minds of the scholars is of 
more importance than a knowledge of how to 
prepare the lesson. After you have learned a 
thing you have a greater work to learn how to 
impart that knowledge to others. 

OBJECT LESSONS. 

Object teaching is something that should be 
practiced as far as possible. The acquisition 
of original knowledge is the great want in the 
education of our day. Almost all our knowl- 
edge is second-hand, and we drink it in with 
but little if any exercise of our thinking and 
reasoning powers. The greatest difficulty I had 
in teaching was to create in my scholars such 
a hungering and thirsting after knowledge as 
would lead their inquiring minds to encompass 
thoughts and ideas not in the range of mere 
book study. I believe the Kindergarten sys- 


tem is a good one, because it is designed to 
make the student think, and study out knowl- 
edge. I have placed my boys in one of these 
gardens, hoping that they may reap the ad- 
vantage of that system. 


———_+0e—__—__- 


FIVE @REAT WARRIORS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


REDERICK IL, of Prussia, surnamed 

“ The Great,” son of Frederic William 
I. and the Princess Sophia, daughter of 
George I., of England, was born in 1712. 
He was early instructed in military affairs, 
and subjected to a rigid system of education 
by his harsh and irritable father. An at- 
tempt to escape from the kingdom resulted 
in the imprisonment of the young prince, 
and, it is said, that Frederick William in his 
anger would have caused his execution had 





not the kings of Sweden and Poland inter- 
ceded in his behalf. After being released 
from prison he retired to Ruppin, where he 
remained chiefly occupied in literary studie. 
and associations until his father’s death it 
1740. Scarcely had he ascended the throne 
when he gave evidence of energy and ability 
as a legislator and soldier. Taking the field 
against Austria, he gained the victory of 
Mollwitz. A second victory made him master 
of Silesia. Another war following soon after, 
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Frederick prosecuted with success until its 
close, in 1745, Prussia being the gainer by a 
considerable increase of territory. The cel- 
ebrated Seven Years’ War opened in 1756, 
by Frederick’s invasion of Saxony. In this 
great contest he had arrayed against him the 
most powerful nations of the continent, 
France, Austria, Saxony, and Russia; but 
such was his celerity of movement, so splen- 
didly organized his military system, so fertile 
his invention of resources, so unbending his 
courage, that he maintained his ground 
against the armies of his foes, and kept the 
provinces won in his former wars, 





ry of the Seven Years’ War” are probably 
his best compositions, He wrote, strange to 
say, almost entirely in French, his early edu- 
cation having made a Frenchman of him in 
his ideas and ,prejudices. He died Aug. 17, 
1786. 

The establisher of Prussian greatness was a 
man of strong feelings and decided character. 
His very broad head accounts for his remark- 
able physical and mental activity, and his 
prominent forehead gave him that astonish- 
ing perception of affairs which enabled him 
to administer intelligently in the most serious 
of military or political emergencies. 





In 1772 he shared in the partition of Po- 
land, obtaining the best slice of that unfo.- 
tunate country. In 1779 the treaty of 
Teschen added Franconia to his dominions. 

Although his military campaigns were on 
a large scale, they were managed with so 
much cleverness as to leave no heavy debt to 
tax the resources of the nation. He was 
scrupulously economical in his household, 
and in all the departments of his govern- 
ment, while toward his subjects, aside from 
his warlike measures, he exhibited the spirit 
of liberality and kindness. 

Frederick was a writer of much fluency; 
his “ Memoirs of Brandenburg ” and “ Histo- 





WALLENSTEIN,. 


Among the many distinguished military 
leaders of the memorable Thirty Years’ War, 
he who is entitled to the first place is Albert 
Wenceslas Eusebius Von Wallenstein. He 
was born in Bohemia, Sept. 15th, 1583. Hav- 
ing completed his education, he entered the 
imperial army. By marriage and inheritance 
Wallenstein became very wealthy while yet 
a young man. During the Bohemian insur- 
rection he sided with the emperor, and won! 
high reputation and honors for his bravery 
at the battle of Prague and elsewhere. In 
1625 Wallenstein raised and equipped an 
army of over 50,000 men at his own expense, 
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and marching against the combinations of 
the northern and western powers, completely 
defeated them, and relieved the emperor Fer- 
dinand from threatened misfortunes, 

Jealous of his great successes, the emperor 

‘dismissed Wallenstein from further service. 
The latter retired to his estates, but was af- 
terward entreated by Ferdinand to resume 
his sword in the defense of the country. 
While engaged in operations defensive and 
aggressive against the Saxons and Swedes 
combined, a conspiracy was formed at Vienna 
for his assassination, which was accomplished 
at Egra, Feb. 25, 1634. 

Wallenstein was a tall, thin, wiry man, 
with brilliant eyes and reddish hair. Of a 
most enthusiastic temperament, he pushed 
with all the energy he could bring to bear 
whatever scheme interested him. He loved 
domination, and could not brook interfer- 
ence. 

PRINCE EUGENE. 

Francois-Eugene de Savoie-Carignan, bet- 
ter known as Prince Eugene, was distin- 
guished alike as a warrior and statesman. 
He was born at Paris, October 18th, 1663. 
He was intended for the Church, but the 
banishment of his mother, a niece of Cardinal 
Mazarin, to the Netherlands by Louis XIV., 
led him to enter the service of the Emperor 
Leopold in his operations against the Turks. 

In military life he developed splendid tal- 
ents as a soldier, and attained so high a po- 
sition that the French monarch sought to 
secure his return to France by the most flat- 
tering offers; but without success. In the 
war against France in 1691 he took an active 
part, and commanded the imperial army in 
the Piedmont campaign. Subsequently he 
commanded the army of Hungary in the war 
with Turkey, gaining the famous battle of 
Zenta, in September, 1697, where the defeat 
of the Turks was most crushing. 

In the war of the Spanish succession, Prince 
Eugene commanded the army of Italy, and 
afterward took the command of the imperial 
army of Germany, which, allied with Marl- 
borough, defeated the French and Bavarians 
at Blenheim, in August, 1704. This success 
was followed up in Italy with other victories, 
until the retirement of England and Holland 
from the coalition so weakened the German 
side that a series of disasters led to the peace 





of Rastadt. In 1716 we find him again fight- 
ing the Turks with great success, and after 
the victory of Belgrade he returned to Vien- 
na, where he was given most responsible du- 
ties in the Austrian government, and exhib- 
ited brilliant capacity in their administra- 
tion. He died on the 21st of April, 1736. 

Prince Eugerie was rather short in stature 
and spare in feature, with a strong nose and 
sharp eyes. His head was of the high, ambi- 
tious, dominating type, and his temperament 
being exceedingly active, gave him remark- 
able mental quickness. He was very simple 
in dress and general habits, and kind-hearted 
and sympathetic. 

GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 

Gustavus II., otherwise known as Gustavus 
Adolphus, son of Charles IX., and grandson 
of Gustavus Vasa, was born at Stockholm, 
December 9th, 1594, and succeeded to the 
throne of Sweden in 1611. Soon after his 
accession he declared war against Denmark 
to recover certain territory which the Danes 
had wrested from Sweden, and which were 
needed for direct communication via the 
Baltic Sea with Eastern Europe. In this ef4 
fort he was successful after a year’s campaign. 
Next he turned his attention to the Russian 
war, and prosecuted it with much vigor until 
the peace of 1617, when a settlement of the 
boundary between Sweden and Russia in- 
cluded the site of St. Petersburg. In 1621 
he commenced a war with Poland, which 
continued until 1629, when a six years’ truce 
was concluded, during which a treaty of 
peace was signed, resulting in a considerable 
gain of territory to Gustavus. 

After a further interval of peace, which 
Gustavus utilized in promoting measures of 
reform and improvement among his people, 
his military spirit pushed him into the paths 
of war again, and in 1630, at the head of 
about 15,000 men, he entered upon that ca- 
reer in the cause of Protestant Germany, 
which made his name so famous. He gain- 
ed victories over greatly superior forces, 
commanded by such soldiers as Tilly and 
Wallenstein. But the impetuous northern 
king was destined to be cut short in his ca- 
reer at the battle of Liitzen, where a contin- 
gency of battle exposed him to the fire of the 
enemy, and he fell, covered with wounds, 
His Swedes, rendered desperate by his death, 
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fought so furiously that the imperialists, al- 
though they had just been strongly rein- 
forced, gave way, and retired from the field 
in disorder. The spot where he fell is now 
occupied by a noble monument erected to 
his memory by the German people. 

Gustavus was an aspiring and adventurous 
character. His portrait reminds us of the 
prevailing type of the great naval discoverers 
of his age. His high head also shows a 
strong devotional sense. 

OLD DESSAUER. 

Prince Leopold I., of Anhalt-Dessau, or, as 
he became afterward known, Old Dessauer, 
was born on the 3d of July, 1676, and through 
his great firmness, humanity, and valor be- 
came one of the most popular princes of his 
time. In 1688 the Emperor of Germany chose 





him as the chief of a regiment of knights, 
and later he entered the Prussian military 
service. After he took charge of his own 
province, in 1698, he married, to the wonder 
of all Europe, the daughter of an apothecary 
in Dessau, who was elevated by the emperor 
to the rank of a princess in the empire. As 
regent of his province he aimed to improve 
the condition of the people, but showed a 
slight tendency to tyranny. His manner 
was rough, but he was upright in his actions, 
He died on the 7th of April, 1747. 

His portrait reminds one of that of Goethe, 
and combines the elements of aspiration, en- 
thusiasm, and refinement. He was evidently 
an optimist, and sought to realize in the 
conduct of his own affairs his lofty ideas of 
social reform and human capability. 


——_+0e—__—_ 


AGRICULTORE AS RELATED TO CIVILIZATION. 


GRICULTURE is the fountain-head of 
civilization. It is the foundation of 

all wealth, the motive power which trans- 
forms empires and changes the course of peo- 
ples. God made agriculturists of his ancient 
people. Among the ancient Egyptians and 
Indians the priests and soldiers possessed the 
land. The priests constituted the first caste, 
the soldiers the second, and the cultivators 
of the soil the third. The soldiers succeeded 
in raising themselves to an equality with the 
priestly condition. In Egypt the soldiers 
possessed about six acres each near the Delta 
of the Nile, where, in time of peace, the fer- 
tility of the soil was made to yield a most 
luxuriant vegetation. The king’s vestures 
and the priests’ ephods were manufactured 
from flax grown in the valley of the Nile. 
Under the microscope the nearly-decayed 
winding-sheets of the mummies show the 
traces of flax. To this valley came the sur- 
rounding nations to buy drugs and legumin- 
ous vegetables. In those remote ages of the 
world’s history, agriculture was.a source of 
immense wealth. Nimrod, the mighty hunt- 
er, could have built no Babylonian empire 
and no Babylon without the resources drawn 
from agriculture. There would have been no 
need of Tubal Cain instructing artificers in 
the production of brass and iron implements 
if there had been no agriculture to support 





this new industry. When we consider the 
great works which attest the grandeur of 
Egypt, we are led to believe that the Egyp- 
tians possessed a masterly system of cultiva- 
tion of the soil. The products of the soil 
reared the mighfy pyramids. To build 
Cheops it required the labor of 100,000 men 
forty years. The pyramids could have been 
built only by a wealthy nation, supported by 
a thorough tillage of the soil. The Temple 
of Diana, at Ephesus, which was 220 years in 
building, the temples and the walls of Baby- 
lon, and the temples of Thebes, bear witness 
that agriculture was one of the leading voca- 
tions in ancient times. 

Carthage was developed and raised to a 
powerful nation by her great attention to ag- 
riculture. At the time when the Romans 
invaded her territory and laid waste her 
lands, they saved nothing besides twenty- 
eight volumes on agriculture, 

Sparta flourished under her system of agri- 
culture; but when Lycurgus enacted laws 
prohibiting all citizens from laboring in the 
field, and left this work to slaves, she de- 
clined in greatness. At the Olympic games 
some of the Grecian states exhibited agricul- 
tural products, 

China flourished two thousand years ago 
under a masterly system of agriculture. The 
cotton plant was there cultivated before the 
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Western Continent was discovered by Euro- 
peans. There the silk-worm was fed before 
Svlomon built his throne. Around Shanghai 
is the garden of China, which embraces 
50,000 square miles, and has been cultivated 
from time immemorial. China to-day sup- 
ports a denser population than any other na- 
tion by her knowledge of agriculture. Long 
before the Romans appear in history, Italy 
was the most cultivated country of Europe. 
Where the Pontine swamps exhale their mal- 
aria was once populous cities, and the swamps 
were fertile lands, made habitable by canals 
and dykes, by the same system practiced by 
the Etruscans to render fertile and tillable 
the marshes of Lombardy. At that time La- 
tium stood at its zenith; but when attention 
to the cultivation of the soil was neglected, 
the nation sank, never to rise. Seven hun- 
dred years before the Christian era, the Ro- 
mans emigrated toward the Black and the 
Mediterranean Sea, because their states had 
become poor through a bad system of agri- 
culture, 

At the battle of Platea the Spartans sent 
forward 8,000 soldiers against the Persians, 
but one hundred years later, according to 
Aristotle, that people could not enlist 1,000 
warriors. One hundred and fifty years later 
Strabo says that of the one hundred cities of 
Laconia there remained but thirty. This 
depopulation was the effect of permitting 
agriculture to decline, 

Julius Cesar saw the results of a wrong 
and neglected system of agriculture, and en- 
deavored to make reparation by dividing 
the barren Campanese lands among 20,000 
poor citizens. Under Augustus Rome could 
not enlist men sufficient to make two legions, 
Three hundred years after Augustus, at the 
time of Diocletian, the free peasantry ceased 
to exist, and their place was filled by serfs, 
and then colossal Rome entered upon her 
course of decline. 

At one time in the world’s history Spain 
was the great power. Livius and Strabo 
relate of Spain’s fertility and of her abund- 
ant harvests. Under the reign of Abd Er- 
rahman III., Mohammedan Spain sustained 
a population of 30,000,000. Tarragona, the 
second city of the empire under the Romans, 
had 1,000,000 inhabitants; upder Abd Errah- 
man IIL, it contained 350,000; now it con- 





tains but 15,000. The fanatical Philip IL, 
and his successor of the same name, struck 
the death blow to agriculture by enacting 
iniquitous laws. By these measures 800,000 
Moors, men and women, old men and chil- 
dren, were compelled to leave the land of 
their birth, their blooming fields, and the 
houses their own hands had built. The 
flourishing plains of the south soon became 
a desert, agriculture decayed, and then trade 
stagnated. As a result, prosperous villages 
were reduced to ruin, towns once animated 
by commerce became depopulated, poverty 
and sloth seized the once rich and happy 
country, the departed splendor of which is 
still attested by magnificent ruins. Thus 
does history show that where agriculture 
holds the first place in a people’s affairs, there 
wealth and progress advance; that wherever 
agriculture is abandoned, there national de- 
cay begins. The same grand truth runs 
through all nations that agriculture is the 
source of all wealth, the fountain-head of ciy- 
ilization. As ancient nations grew rich, and 
then permitted agriculture to decline, so they 
became demoralized, idle, vicious, and poor; 
relapsing into barbarism, or vanishing entire- 
ly from the face of the earth. 

England, at one time the boasted mistress 
of the seas, thrives by her skill in the art of 
cultivation. England grows abundant crops 
on the very fields that fed Saxon Harold and 
William the Conqueror. The agricultural 
productions of England are $1,000,000,000, 
coming from 50,000,000 acres. The most 
powerful nations at the present time are 
those which have derived their wealth from 
the soil. The experience of the past should 
be the guide of the future. The American 
farmer should take pride in his vocation, the 
foundation upon which our national wealth 
rests. The uation should foster agriculture 
and break down all barriers which retard its 
advancement. History furnishes a warning 
to those that would let agriculture decline. 
Rome was once the proud mistress of the 
world. Her sails floated on every sea, and 


‘her products of industry were known in eve- 


ry mart. That she had attained great power 
the ruins of her cities and palaces amply at- 
test. Yet, by this inevitable law which 
brings ruin to nations that abandon agricul- 
ture, or pay partial attention to it, Rome fell. 
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The land of Palestine is also a waste and bar- 
rencountry. The noted Sea of Galilee, where 
the ensigns of Israel, and subsequently of 
Rome, proudly floated, is deserted, and its 
borders have become quiet as the wilderness, 
Jerusalem, the stateliest name on the pages 
of history, has lost her importance, and is 
now the abode of paupers. Her temples, 





once her glory and pride, are in ruins. In- 
deed, that whole country, which was the cra- 
dle of civilization, has become impoverished, 
and has relapsed into barbarism. This trans- 
formation was brought about in a great de- 
gree by the’ abandonment of agriculture, the 
source from which wealth is derived. 
DARIUS H. PINGREY. 


—_+0+—___ 


LITERARY SHARKS. 


ROF. MORSE, in his amusing as well as 

instructive lectures upon natural history, 

has frequently surprised and delighted his au- 

diences by the inimitable manner in which he 

portrays the relationship between the different 
orders of the animal kingdom. 

In none of his blackboard sketches has he 
more frequently been met with laughter and 
applause than that in which, by a few rapid, 
transitional strokes, the fins of the fishy tribe 
are transformed into the arms and legs of the 
biped—man. 

One is astonished, after some clever individ- 
ual has dropped a seed-thought of this kind in 
his brain, to discover, by pushing the thought 
somewhat farther upon his own responsibility, 
that the similarity between the upper and lower 
orders of creation does not cease with the mere 
resemblance of fins to arms and legs. 

A shark is a shark, whether he flops his fins 
in mid-ocean or, propelling himself on upright 
locomotive appendages, manages to find his 
way into your editorial sanctum, and, dashing 
the spray of credulity before your mental vis- 
ion, succeeds in depositing with you an article 
which you are assured, the moment he is gone, 
he could never, by any possibility, have writ- 
ten. This class of shark (which may be either 
masculine or feminine) is really least danger- 
ous of all; you come to know his step after 
awhile, his loud braggart manner, his persist- 
ent determination, and you are soon able to 
convince him, in spite of his unceasing flop, 
that you appreciate him for all that he is 
worth. 

Then comes the quiet shark, who appeals to 
you through the post, and whose accompany- 
ing MSS. is well and legibly written, which 
fact in itself is always a strong argument in its 
favor ; the article is apt to be a really fine one, 
always moral, and not infrequently religious in 
its tone; you discern the quality of talent, if 
not of genius, in the author, and perhaps con- 
gratulate yourself upon the possession of ex- 





traordinary discriminating power. But if de- 
ceived now you will never be again; you know 
before many days have elapsed, by the various 
little breezes which blow upon you from differ- 
ent quarters, that all currents of opinion are 
set in one direction, and that—to stigmatize the 
author as a shark. You have paid for the ar- 
ticle, it is true, but the wide-open mouth and 
long, sharp teeth, which were not afraid to bite 
into the huge substance of, perhaps, an immor- 
tal reputation, may yet be exposed to the pub- 
lic whom they have offended. 

The newspaper shark is one with which we 
are, perhaps, most familiar. He never hesitates 
to grasp at and gobble up whole columns of 
matter, which he inserts in his own sheet with 
quiet and dignified reticence, without even the 
faintest recognition of acknowledgment, there- 
by giving to himself all the benefit of a doubt 
in the matter as to who was the original pro- 
ducer of the article. It is astonishing to what 
sublime heights indifference to calumny may 
carry aman. The consciousness of superiority, 
and of a reputation unsullied and unquestioned, 
admits of enormous encroachments upon the 
public confidence. Let all small vessels stand 
aside when one of these huge sharks has the 
right of way! If they appropriate that which 
belongs by right to another, why it is simply 
because they are sharks, and “’tis their nature 
to.” 

The book shark is quite an ordinary species 
of this same family. He filches characters en- 
tire, and builds himself up on another man’s 
foundation. He follows closely in the wake of 
success, and the instant a good, live book is 
thrown overboard, he catches at the plot—the 
main idea—and, stringing it together with 
some loose verbiage, manages to launch it into 
the market before popular interest has died 
away in relation to the theme. Witness Dick- 
ens and his numerous imitators ; “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” and its would-be followers; “The 
Gates Ajar,” and the literature itevoked. And 
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these are but examples of numerous instances 
which may be recalled within any man’s life- 
time. This class of shark succeeds better than 
the generality, as, being somewhat shrewd, he 
is able to catch at his opportunity. 

Then there is the shark who understands 
making over and remodeling another man’s 
opinions. He would have been a good dress- 
maker had he turned his attention in that di- 
rection, for he has the faculty of making old 
things appear as new. He never scruples to 
take an article from a paper or magazine, and, 
throwing over it the drapery of a few extra 
words and sentences, he sends out to the world 
the same facts, the same ideas, the same body 
so disguised that even the originator himself 
might very naturally put the question, “Is it 
youorl?” Asarule, this class of shark is a 
clever fellow, gifted in many directions ; he un- 
derstands the art of appropriation; and could 
you stand behind the door while he is in con- 
versation with another man, you would be sur- 
prised to hear your best and wittiest sentences 
given with a tone and gesture well calculated 
to produce the effect of originality. You have 
noticed—if you have noticed him at all—that 
he generally wears his mustache so pointed 
and arranged that it answers nicely for quota- 
tion marks. Without doubt he has thought of 
this himself, and we mention it now to save 
him the trouble of alluding to it. 

And what shall we say for the sharks who 
have claimed for themselves the authorship of 
“ Beautiful Snow,” “ Nothing to Wear,” “ Mil- 
ton’s Blindness,” “ Betsey and I are Out,” etc., 
etc.? Montaigne says he “ has as clear a right 
to think Plato’s thoughts as Plato had him- 
self,’ and doubtless it is after the same man- 
ner of reasoning that so many excuse them- 
selves, not only for running in the same chan- 
nel, but in the very same groove of expression. 
The man who gathers up the choice thoughts 
of others and presents them to the world, is 
worthy the world’s gratitude, but not when he 
assumes to palm them off upon a credulous 
public as his own. 

There is something so singularly fascinating 
to certain individuals in the thought of a liter- 
ary career that they are willing to resort to any 
means, fair or foul, by which they may attain 
it; but no bubble ever collapsed more quickly 
or more surely than that man’s reputation 
which is built upon appropriated or stolen in- 
tellectual capital. Such fraud can not escape 
the mental acumen which will be sure to be 
directed toward it; and certain, sooner or later, 
to detect every subterfuge by which it seeks to 





screen itself. Many a man who would think 
it wrong to pluck a flower from another’s gar. 
den, appears to consider it no violation of his 
moral conscience to gather the ripest, rarest 
blossoms from the realm of another’s fancy and 
appropriate them to himself. By a false edu- 
cation ‘we have come to regard external pos- 
sessions as more exclusively his than those 
which lie within him ; as if all that a man has, 
all that is absolutely his own, does not, so far 
as this world goes, perish with him; by no 
power of his can he impart it; by no will, 
however strong, can he invest another with 
those qualities which belong, by divine right, 
solely to himself, and which are more sacredly 
his own than any of those external possessions 
which we are wont to regard so reverently. 
There is another literary shark whom we had 
well-nigh overlooked. Not content with seiz- 
ing what he may devour upon our own shores, 
he reaches across to the Opposite coast, and, 
snatching from the press the unbotind pages of 
a celebrated author, or choice pictorial plates, 
he manages to appropriate them to himself 
with such rare and consummate skill, as well 
as such calm confidence, that scarce any one 
stops to question the liberty of such a proceed- 
ing. It is a very dextrous piece of work, no 
doubt, and it may be right since there is no in 
ternational copyright la'w, and the returns must 
be exceedingly satisfactory, considering that 
such matter costs nothing; but it illustrates 
admirably the shark theory, and shows that 
there is small difference, after all, between 
limbs and fins, however much we may have 
doubted it at the outset. J. A. WILLIS. 


——_+9¢——_——_- 


“A NEW COLLIER’S CANDLE.” 


N ingenious and useful contrivance thus 
designated has been introduced in Eng- 
land. It is intended as a substitute fur the or- 
dinary tallow candles, or small open oil lamps 
at present used in. collieries, against which 
there are great objections on account of the 
poor light they give, the great waste attendant 
on them, and the expense they involve. The 
new “candle,” which is in fact a lamp burning 
“ colzalene,” resembles a metal bottle with a 
conical top, through an opening in which the 
wick passes. The wick is composed of cottons 
and steel wire. It certainly gives a very supe- 
rior light, and, we are told, at one-fourth the 


cost of tallow candles. With care it will last: 


for years. The wick is permanent, but if it 
should require renewing, being only half-an- 
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inch long, it can be easily replaced. A staple 
is supplied with each “candle,” and this, pass- 
ing through a suitable box attached to the can- 
dle, serves, when driven into a wall or prop, or 
into the ground, to support the candle in the 
place and in the position required. When 
trimmed, the patentees state the “candle” will 
burn steadily for ten hours or more, giving a 





brilliant flame, purer and whiter than ordinary 
gas, with a very high illuminating power, the 
cost of which does not exceed one half-penny 
for ten hours, one gallon of “ colzalene” being 
sufficient for fifty “candles.” A small tin 
shield may be fitted upon the neck of the lamp, 
so as to prevent the draught blowing the flame 
about.—Coal Trade Journal. J 


—_+0e—__—_ 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HEADACHE, 
AS SUGGESTED BY A GLANCE AT THE SYMBOLICAL HEAD. : 


Isez it! Iseeit! I wonder no more 
That the head of man aches, through his ten and 

three-score. 

I marvel, indeed, that it ever is quiet, 

Containing such manifold causes for riot. 
Consider: all over the skull there is din, 

And, bless you, how could there be quiet within ? 
There’s the man and the donkey, forever at war, 

And beneath them, a trifle, Niagara doth roar. 
There is he of the roast beef, and she of the lyre, 
And the hen and her chickens, the hawk coming 

nigh her, 

What with eating, and playing, and calling for e.d, 
And smiling, and singing, and being afraid, 

And counting one’s money, anointing the sick, 

Perusing the heavens, and twisting a stick, 

What head would not ache, and what brain would 
not reel, 

*Neath the cataract’s roar and the whirr of the 
wheel ? 

The tramping of horses, the fighting of men 

Performing, repeating, enacting again. 

From morning till evening, from evening to morn, 

All the weight of this tumult by man must be 
borne. 

*And think of the battles and heartaches that there 
Each day are recurring beneath the smooth hair. 
And the actual “‘ heft,” if so I may speak, 

That we carry where often we are the most weak ; 

There’s a book on one’s forehead, a bear on one’s 

ear, 
Two mules and a turtle, a fox and a deer; 


“A babe that is crying, two men under trees, 


A girl cleaning house and a man on his knees ; 
And anchors and figures, and stars and rainbows, 
And peacocks, and people out airing their clothes. 
There’s a lesson of patience for one who will stand 
In front of the priest, with his robe and his band, 
Just think how they’ve stood, that unfortunate 
pair, 
Till the veil of the bride was a veil of white hair. 
How they’ve Waited, in silence, and wondered, 
like you, 
If that terrible service would never be through. 
Think, too, how the priest, having no more to say, 
Has thought to himself, ‘* Will I n’er get away ? 
I have made of these two either saint or a sinner; 
I don’t want my fee, but I do want my dinner. 





They may stand here all day, if not hungry for 
theirs, 

But I must have mine, and be back yet for pray- 
ers.” ‘ 

Thus wondering and waiting they stand, day by 
day, 

Till the dinner dries up and the parties grow gray. 

From this scene of inaction we turn with emotion, 

And quickly mix in where is noise and commotion. 

Here’s a man painting pictures and one laughing 
loud, 

Two men talking business, a prize-fighter’s crowd. 

There’s the judge on the bench, making justice 
his end, 

And he in his study, the girl and her friend. 

Here’s the sly little Cupid, and the man strutting 
high; 

There’s bowing and scraping to friends passing by. 

There’s a watch and an hour-glass, a star and some 
balls, 

A man and his wife going out to make calls. 

*Tis the weight of all this, and I know it, don’t 
you, 

That causes the head to split almost in two? 

Sure ’tis a great mercy they are not allowed 

To all jumble up, @ promiscuous crowd. 

For such headache would come, as was never be- 
fore, 

If this strange population should e’er go to war. 

When I see that fat man, and the turtle below, 

And the knife only waiting its errand to know; 

When I look at that baby, and think of that bear, 

A general uprising occurs in my hair 

As I think what would happen should each one be 
free 

To act as he chose, in the slightest degree. 

My head takes to aching as ne’er it has done, 

And I feel that already the war has begun. 

Come help me, my friends, and be quick with your 
skill, 

For a headache like this might be one that would 
kill. 

Give me hartshorne to smell, give me nitre to take, “ 

And hasten some mustard dranghts quickly to 
make, 

For my feet bring hot water, bring ice for my head, 

Tight close up the shutters and lay me in bed. 

8. B, RICORD. 
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CIVILIZATION IN INDIA, CHINA, AND JAPAN. 


WAY toward the rising sun stretches 

the mystic Orient, a region in whose 

storied grandeur poets and painters have de- 

lighted to lead our revels, but of whose re- 

alities, unmixed with fairy enchantments and 

fantastic imageries, we have, until these later 
times, known but little. 

The earliest events of which history gives 
us record, have occurred in the East, and the 
march of civilization, of empire, of religion, 
and even of disease, has ever been westward. 
The lands where our race was cradled, and 
where human progress had its birth, remained 
unchanged for ages; but as the tide swept 
onward in an ever-increasing wave, it added 
to itself all which human industry or inge- 
nuity could wrest from nature, and finally 
came, in its course round the globe, again to 
its birthplace, freighted with the accumulat- 
ed wealth of cycles, and the offspring became 
the teacher of its parent. Slowly, one by one, 
and with the greatest unwillingness, the na- 
tions of the East have been forced to admit 
the superiority of the West; little by little 
enlightenment has crept in, making patent 
what was before wrapped in mystery, and 
showing revered and time-honored supersti- 
tions to be no better than nursery tales; 
slowly and painfully has the conviction come 
home to the wise men of the East that their 
wisdom is foolishness, as seen in the broader 
light of to-day, compelling them to sit hum- 
bly at the feet of those they despised, forget 
what they had learned from tradition, and 
begin the alphabet of modern knowledge. 

Slowly, I say, and with reluctance, have 
these truths been owned, and though in most 
every case revolution has resulted, the world 
is better for it, and if many lives have been 
sacrificed for adherence to unfounded theo- 
ries, other generations have and will bless 
the day when old things began to pass away, 
and the first glimmerings of a new era ap- 
peared. 

India was long the treasury of the world, 
and_while she remained in ignorance, held 
in the cruelest bondage, that of caste, her 
thrones were stripped of their gold, her mon- 
archs bartered even their gemmed tiaras and 
the hoarded millions of their ancestors for 
worthless foreign goods, and a selfish monop- 





oly well-nigh ruined her, but even greed 
could not keep out knowledge, and now, 
though no longer independent, she is becom- 
ing purified and civilized. No longer as- 
cends the perfumed smoke of suttee; no 
longer are women martyrs upon the faneral 
pyres of their dead lords; the hungry waters 
of the sacred Ganges no longer swallow 
countless innocents as of yore; no longer 
does the awful “cord and creese” strike ter- 
ror to the heart, nor cruel and ruthless horse- 
men sweep in swift circles over the land. 
Once, indeed, rebellion arose, and a struggle 
was made to go back, but a firm hand, of ne- 
cessity firm though not of necessity cruel, 
held tight the reins, and, like a child, India 
was punished for her own good, as the issue 
has shown. 

Burmah, whose history for centuries is but 
that of Schway Dagon, where, from time im- 
memorial, the white elephants have basked 
in the royal favor and shared the royal purse; 
where exist some of the strangest traditions, 
which seem almost copied from the Script- 
ures, and where, for long years, Talaings, Ka- 
reus, and Burmans were all at war with each 
other—Burmah no longer presents scenes of 
cruel conquest and bloody battles, but the 
people now strive for advancement in science, 
or seek purer conquests in letters. 

The whole of Farther India is changed for 
the better. Burmah has twice striven to 
throw off the foreign influence, but the des- 
tiny of nations must be worked out, and her 
efforts have been unavailing. Throughout 
this part of the world the art of war has 
given place to peaceful arts. The sword has 


given place to implements of agriculture. . 


Fields where the black-toothed warriors 
used to exercise or wield their rude weapons 
of warfare, are now overgrown, or are made 
sites for churches and school-houses. In one 
instance, civilization has been met more than 
half-way, and no revolution has occurred; 
but in this respect, the kingdom of Siam 


‘stands alone. 


China has been unfortunate, and her day 
is yet tocome. Her gates have been forced, 
it is true, but through them and the breaches 
plowed by shot and shell, the English have 
introduced a curse, and profiting by the 
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stupefaction and moral torpor caused by 
opium, have hasted to fill their pockets with 
spoils. No wonder that the four hundred 
millions who regard the “ Lord of ten thou- 
sand isles” as their father, who consider 
themselves of “celestial” origin, and inher- 
itors of heaven’s choicest gifts, no wonder 
that they look with suspicion upon foreign- 
ors, and call them “ Faukwei” (foreign devil), 
and quite as little to be wondered at is it 
that the universal desire of all patriotic 
Chinamen is, to see the hated foreigner driv- 
en away, and the gates of their loved coun- 
try again closed against all who, with fair 
words and in the sacred name of friendship, 
come to waste and corrupt them. Hard as 
her case has been, it is not without its bless- 
ings. Western improvements have found 
their way among the teeming population of 
the land. Thousands have crossed the Pa- 
cific—an act in direct violation of Chinese 
law —and have returned after a few years 
with sufficient wealth to help their friends, 
and with increased knowledge of the world 
and what constitutes the proper life of man. 
Now that the regency is ended and the Em- 
peror ascended the throne, since the old law 
has been changed in regard to foreign diplo- 
mats and the audience question settled, and, 
more than all things else, since the scheme 
of Tseng-Quo-F an, of sending boys abroad to 
learn foreign science and language, has been 
winked at by the government, there is hope 
that China may take her place in the comity 
of nations without a repetition of such 
scenes that shocked the world during the 
opium war. 

Of all these nations, Corea alone remains 
entirely closed, but her day will come as surely 
gs progress must go on, and all countries bear 
their share of toil in working out the final 
fate of our world. 

But the land with which we have most to 
do in this article,is Japan. For the past 
two hundred years we have known literally 
nothing of this country, and it might have 
been a much longer time had not a God- 
given thirst for knowledge torn down the 
curtains from within, and permitted us to 
view the remains of a gorgeous, worthless 
past, the fierce vigor of a struggling eventful 
present, and the glorious possibilities of an 
all-conquering future. Never before has the 





world wituessed, in so few years, a revolu- 
tion so complete as has been taking place 
there. A system of feudalism has given 
place to a liberal empire, an usurped power, 
held by a vassal house, has returned to the 
royal line; where religion was kept within 
certain strict limits, it is now unrestrained. 
The closest nation as regards intercourse 
with others, has become most anxious to cul- 
tivate foreign friendship; western arts, sci- 
ences, and improvements are pouring into 
the country; lines of steamers connect it 
with all lands; original costumes are giving 
place to the European dress; even proposi- 
tions have been made to remodel the lan- 
guage to facilitate intercourse with the once 
hated foreigner—and all this has taken place 
within ten years, a time which is as but a 
second in the life of a nation. 

In order to understand fully the great 
changes which have taken place, it is neces- 
sary to glance over the (ancient) history of 
Japan and the condition of the country and 
people under the old regime, for even since 
Sir Rutherford Alcock wrote his “Three 
Years in Japan,’* such a total change has 
been brought about that the empire is hardly 
the same in any important respect, even the 
lives of the peasants having undergone more 
or less of a revolution from the introduction 
of modern improvements and machinery, and 
the nobles, who exercised feudal power a few 
years since, are now stripped of all inde- 
pendent authority, and are brought in imme- 
diate contact with the long-suppressed but 
always acknowledged ruler. 

The name Japan was unknown to the an- 
cient inhabitants of the country, and as an 
English word, That by which these islands 
were first known is of Chinese origin, Jih Pun, 
meaning the place of the rising sun. The 
Japanese being a much softer language than 
Chinese, the name was pronounced in it Wi- 
pun ; then the Dutch, who were the first real 
settlers among them from foreign nations, 
called it Yepun, and from this came our word 
Japan, The common appellation among the 
people is Dai Nipon, or Great Japan, g term 
which has come to be confined to the largest 
island of the group. 

Of the primitive history we have little au- 





* Capital of Tycoon. 
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thentic information prior to the year 1543. 
As is the case with other isolated peoples, 
there is some uncertainty connected with the 
origin of the Japanese, though it is gener- 
ally supposed they came from China, and I 
think this view is borne out by the fact of 
their holding the latter nation in so great re- 
spect in many things, and still more so by 
another fact about which there is no doubt, 
namely, that in very early times the peninsula 
known to us as Corea was a part of Japan. 
Probably, when we shall have access to the 
old histories of China, we shall learn much 
more of the country than ever their own his- 
tories or traditions tell us. According to 
the latter, the empire was founded 2,553 years 
ago by Jrin Tenno, who was of divine origin, 
and whose descendants have reigned in an 
unbroken line up to the present day. Be- 
tween this time and 1543 we have but little 
information that can be relied upon, though 
there are many characters which figure in 
tradition and story in whose honor temples 
and shrines still exist, but whose deeds 
are enveloped in as much fabulous romance 
as those of Arthur and the knights of his 
table. 

About the middle of the sixteenth century 
three Portuguese merchants, driven by stress 
of weather, landed in the province of Bungo, 
which lies in the south, and was ruled over 
by a prince of the same name. A little later a 
man named Hansiro, a refugee, escaped from 
his country and made his way to Goa, a Port- 
uguese settlement below Bombay, on the west 
coast of Hindoostan. Here he was converted 
and baptized, and under promise of a rich 
harvest, persuaded a company of merchants 
to fit out an expedition to visit his native 
country. 

Among those who started upon this enter- 
prise was a party of Jesuits, who hoped to 
meet with as great success in religious mat- 
ters as their brethren in financial. Both 
were fortunate, and while the traders found 
such a demand for their wares and so good 
profits from the sale, that they made arrange- 
ments for an annual expedition, the fathers 
were nd less happy in the result of their 
scheme. The Roman Catholic religion spread 
80 rapidly that in forty years it was known 
and had disciples in all parts of the country, 
and several of the most powerful princes 





joined in fitting out and sending an embassy 
and a host of valuable gifts to Gregory IIL, 
the then spiritual ruler of the church. 

When this embassy returned, after an ab- 
sence of eight years, Pere Valignani, whom 
the sovereign Pontiff had appointed Superi- 
or of the Order in Japan, was doomed toa 
bitter disappointment; for in 1587 an edict 
was published from the Kubo-sama, banish- 
ing within six months, and on pain of death, 
all Catholic missionaries, and all the churches, 
monasteries, convents, schools, and crosses 
were razed to the ground. 

In 1635 all the Portuguese who remained 
were shut up in a small peninsula called De. 
cima, from which they were finally expelled 
by the Dutch a year or two later. These 
latter, in their turn, were not allowed out- 
side Decima, except once in three years, 
when they were obliged to journey to Yedo 
with presents to the Tycoon ; but this slender 
hold they retained with characteristic tenac- 
ity, submitting to unheard of insults and in- 
dignities until other nations opened to them 
larger privileges. 

The man who had brought about so great 
and sudden a change was the renowned Taiko- 
sama, the founder of the Tycoonate, and per- 
haps, next to Jrin Tenno, the most renowned 
warrior and statesman Japan has ever pro- 
duced. 

The first treaty formed with Japan was 
forced upon them by Com. Perry, of the 
United States Navy, in 1854, and stipulated 
only for kindness and protection to our sea- 
men who should chance to be thrown upon 
the coasts. The next was formed with a Rus- 
sian admiral, named Pontiatine, in 1857. 
But the first commercial treaty was formed 
by America in 1858, and was followed by 
others with Great Britain, France, and other’ 
nations. These having expired, a Japanese 
Embassy, with Iwakura at the head, visited 
the United States and Europe for the pur- 
pose of forming new commercial relations 
and obtaining for Japan such political and 
social consideration as would promote its 


advance toward European civilization. "The 


relations of Japan with the United States 
latterly have been most friendly, and the 
promise of the future for the great island 
empire of the far East is of the brightest 
character. GRESHAM. 
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EVOLUTION. 


ILL Shakerism, if successful in its mis- 
sionary designs, run the world out? 
Will it exterminate the race? Nay. Shaker- 
ism is the result of Evolution, the fruit of the 
tree of Humanity—orderly generation and 
prospective regeneration. The law and the 
prophets were until John. John, the last and 
greatest of the prophets, baptized Jesus with 
Christ Spirit, and he became a Christian. 
Then the kingdom of heaven was preached, 
and all men progress toward it. All born into 
this world die. All who die unresurrected 
from the generative order will, in some of the 
hours of eternity, become Shakers. If right 
for some, while in the body, to rise in the res- 
urrection order, is it wrong for afl others not to 
sorise ? Or, if right for the many to live and 
perpetuate life, is it wrong for the few not to 
propagate? Is there any law of God under 
which to abstain from physical parentage as a 
right and a duty ? or can a man or woman live 
a celibate life in thought, word, and deed, and 
be a perfectly developed human being—com- 
fortable, useful, and happy? Can a man or 
woman become to the highest degree spiritual- 
ized without refraining from Amativeness on 
the physical plane? May flesh and spirit be 
united and constitute Christian husband, wife, 
father, mother, brothers, sisters, sons, daugh- 
ters, houses and lands on the earth, as in Prot- 
estantdom ? 

If generation be right, per se, is celibacy 
wrong? If celibacy be right, per se, is gener- 
ation wrong? Or are both right—each in its 
own order, being different stages, phases or 
cycles of human progress under the law of 
evolution? Is there but one plane of being 
in this world—one heaven and one hell in the 
next? And at death do all go to one or the 
other? If so, will children who die before and 
after birth, with no developed character, hav- 
ing done neither good nor evil, all be in a lake 
of fire and brimstone for eternity? Or will 
they be in a paradise of glorious felicity, for 
which they are equally unprepared, and of 
which they are quite as undeserving? Are 
the millions of heathens, so called in theolog- 
ical and unhumanitarian contempt, all con- 
signed to the aforesaid lake ? 

The principal difference between marrying, 
fighting, private-property-holding Christians 
and these heathens consists in points of belief, 
not in their lives. 

Comparing the Trinity, atonement, Vicarious 
sacrifices, physical resurrection, justification 





by faith without good actions, etc., with Bud- 
dhist theology, the difference is largely in fa- 
vor of the latter. Shaker probation after 
death solves knotty problems and justifies 
the way of God to man. 

How can persons believe right unless they 
have the will to do right? Condition deter- 
mines capacity. In physiology persons who 
eat, drink, breathe, exercise bodily and mental 
powers to their best perceptions of right to- 
day, may, to-morrow, see that in all these they 
were wrong. To receive truth in the Icve of 
truth, unbiassed by educational prepossession 
—to observe facts, gather ideas, compare, de- 
duce, arrange, with the view to build up a sys- 
tem of truthful conduct, is noble. The reverse 
—using facts, ideas, knowledge to sustain pre- 
conceived theory for short-sighted, selfish pur- 
poses and habits—is ignoble. Thus truth may 
be held in unrighteousness, and the grace of 
God turned to licentiousness, war, and covet- 
ousness. 

Persecution for mere belief arises from un- 
progressed self-hood—fear of consequences that 
might flow from the admission of new truth: 
as the Roman Catholic priesthood feared the 
consequences of admitting that the earth re- 
volved upon its axis; as Protestant clergy and 
doctors opposed Harvey’s circulation of the 
blood, and now dispute the records of geology. 

Mount LesBanon, N. Y. F. W. EVANS. 


[Elder Evans tells us about the three orders 
above, but when the Shakers seek recruits 
from among the world’s children do they stop 
to inquire to which of these orders said chil- 
dren belong? Or, do they undertake to choke 
down or crush out the generative principle in 
one and all whom they take into Shakerism ? 
In other words, is it not equivalent to emas- 
culation for a man to become a Shaker, and to 
the barrenness of a dry fig-tree for a woman to 
join that body ? 

That certain persons may become Shakers 
without violating God’s natural laws—persons 
incapable of parentage—may be true; but do 
the Shakers confine their selections to this 
class? If not, why not ?] 





+e 
a a al 


Mr. H. M. Stan ey, the discoverer of Dr. 
Livingstone, says that “no one who needs 
the support of brandy is fit to travel in Af- 
rica, as a drunkard can not stand a tropical 
climate.” Experience has also proved that 
drunkards here can not stand our temperate 
climate, so that they are really badly off, un- 
less Greenland may prove congenial, 
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“ALL ASHORE.” 


HAT! have we so soon come to the 
end of our very pleasant journey? 
And is it a year since we bought our ticket 
and set sail in the good ship PHRENOLOGICAL 
JourNAL? How short the time seems! And 
yet it is just TWELVE MONTHS ago that we 
embarked for a voyage of exploration around 
the world on this sea of knowledge. All 
have learned a little ; many have learned 
much; some have laid foundations in good 
principles which will insure future useful- 
ness, prosperity, success, and enduring hap- 
piness. They will date their start in life to 
encouraging words first seen in these pages. 

But we must part company now—at least 
for a time—and each will recount his experi- 
ences, “ take stock” of his effects, and decide 
on his future course. One goes to California, 
Mexico, Texas, Florida, the Rocky Mount- 
ains, or to the Old World, and while thus 
“on the wing” he will drop his old friend and 
monitor, the JouRNAL, and pursue his jour- 
ney alone. But will he not need it, in its 
fullness, on his return? He may have it sent 
to a friend, and find it on hand to welcome 
him when he settles. 

Others will rejoin us; indeed, we have be- 
come a necessity to each other. They miss us 
when we fail to put in an appearance at the 
expected time. And, when turning over the 
pages of our subscription books, we miss the 


familiar names of those who “drop out,” or 


who do not renew. Some die, and go to their 
reward. All should come daily one step 
nearer heaven. We are ripening out of the 
body into the spirit, and shall, ere long, fin- 
ish our journey and our duties here. But 
while we remain we will work, to the best 








of our abilities, in the interest of our fellow- 
men. 

So far, we have been generously, even no- 
bly, seconded in our efforts. Words of good- 
cheer come from readers to encourage us; 
and we feel that we owe to them a debt of 
gratitude which our best_services may never 
repay. When these good men and women 
die it will be said of them that they left the 
world better than they found it—better for 
their having lived in it. 

Must WE PART? This is the last of Vol. 
LIX., for 1874, of the PHrENOLOGICAL Jour- 
NAL. Many subscriptions terminate with 
this number. We send the JouRNAL no 
longer than the time for which it is ordered, 
Those who wish it continued will renew. 
Our terms are unchanged—payment is made 
in advance. A new volume, LX., begins with 
the new year and the next number. If we 
now say ADIEU, which means “God be with 
you,” may we not hope soon to say to each 
fellow-traveler and subscriber of the new 
year, WELCOME to our books again! 

The cause would be no less dear to others 
than to us, did they realize its importance. 
All who call attention to it, or induce others 
to become subscribers, are doing excellent 
missionary work, from which thanks and 
blessings are sure to come. Reader, we are 
in the same boat, sailing for the same haven, 
and the more passengers we secure the better 
for them, for us, and for the world. Reader, 
what say you? “ Will you go?” 


—— +04. —_ 


FAILURE OR SUCCESS IN LIFE. 


HAT are the causes of so many fail- 

ures in life? Why do so many bright 
boys and promising young men come to 
naught? Is it so decreed by high heaven? 
or, is it by some fault of their own? If it 
be by their own fault, then they are to blame, 
and their failure is simply the penalty which 
follows transgression—it is merely the opera- 
tion of cause and effect. If the failure be 
through misfortune or some unavoidable 
calamity, then they are entitled to commis- 
eration. Take one of these failures. Was 
he the offspring of an ill-assorted marriage ¢ 
Was he an unwelcome child? Was his 
father a dwarf? or was he dissipated ? Was 
his mother a silly, fashionable, tight-laced 
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woman? Did she feed on confectionery 
and drink strong drinks? He would nec- 
essarily suffer for such sinning; and if he 
fetch up in a poor-house, or an asylum, or a 
prison, he is more to be pitied than blamed. 
But if one be well generated, well born, of 
good, sound, healthy stock, and if, by self- 
indulgence, idleness, sporting, and self-formed 
bad habits he runs down and becomes a 
charge on society, a subject of charity, a pau- 
per, or a prisoner, he deserves to suffer. He 
gave himself the wounds he suffers. He 
brought the pest upon himself. Let him not 
charge his fault on Providence. 

Success or failure in life is not a matter of 
chance. It depends on conditions, To a 
large extent we may be masters of these con- 
ditions, and make them what we will. A 
weak will yields to circumstances; a strong 
will makes circumstances yield to him. One 
is easily tempted, another resists temptations. 
One becomes a slave to a perverted appetite, 
say to a pipe, cigar, or to his cups. Such a 
man is not fit to be trusted. He can not 
trust himself. His habit is his master. As 
he yields to this, so he yields to other equally 
foolish or sinful practices, and becomes weak 
in will, weak in moral seusibility, and is no 
longer his own man and master. He is on 
the downward road, and is much more likely 
to make life a failure than the man who has 
no bad habits. 

Here are useful suggestions from a member 
of the British Parliament, Lord Derby, who 
isa robust, manly man. He says: 

“Take two men, if they could be found, 
exactly alike in mental and bodily aptitudes, 
and let one go on carelessly and idly, indulg- 
ing his appetites, and generally leading a 
life of pleasure, and let the other train him- 
self by early hours, by temperate habits, and 
by giving to muscles and brain each their 
fair share of employment, and at the end of 
two or three years they will be as wide apart 
in their capacity for exertion as if they had 
been born with wholly different constitutions, 
Without a normal healthy condition there 
can, as a rule, be no good work ; and though 
that qualification can not absolutely be se- 
cured or preserved by any rules, a little com- 
mon sense and care will go a long way both 
in securing and preserving it. On that point 
I would give you these hints: First, That it 





is not mental labor which hurts anybody, un- 
less the excess be very great, but rather fret- 
ting and fidgeting over the prospect of la- 
bor to be gone through; so that the man 
who can accustom himself to take things 
coolly, which is quite as much a matter of 
discipline as of nature, and who, by keeping 
well beforehand with what he has to do, 
avoids undue hurry and nervous excitement, 
has a great advantage over one who follows 
a different practice. Next, I would warn 
you that those students who think they have 
no time for bodily exercise will sooner or 
later have to find time for illness, Third, 
when an opportunity of choice is given, 
morning work is generally better than night 
work ; and lastly—a matter which I should 
not stop to allude to but that I know the 
dangers of an over-driven existence in a 
crowded town— if a man can not get through 
his day’s labor, of whatever kind it may be, 
without artificial support [“ artificial sup- 
port "—that means beer or bourbon], it 
should be a serious consideration for him 
whether that kind of labor is fit for him at 
all.” 

The slow suicides which are being com- 
mitted among us -by self-indulgence, in va- 
rious ways, is alarming. Nor do the victims 
seem to be aware of their numbers or their 
danger. When broken down they charge it 
to Providence, or to circumstances, when in 
truth it was their ignorance, or their willful 
perversion of God’s laws of life and health. 

Just here comes in our rights and our du- 
ties as good citizens. Is it not our right, is 
it not our duty, to protect each other from 
falling into the pits of intemperance? Ought 
we not to write down, lecture down, preach 
down, legislate down, pray down, fight down, 
and keep down, this incarnate devil, who is 
indeed like a roaring lion, seeking whom he 
may devour? He is lurking in every distil- 
lery, in every tavern, in every liquor saloon, 
in every theater, on every race-course, in 
every gambling-house ; aye, in the cellars of 
many professed men of God, who make long 
prayers beseeching our Father in heaven to 
deliver from temptation, while, at the same 
time, they are petting, caressing, and nursing 
the monster, who is slowly and surely gaining 
in power, and will soon have them in his 
clutches and by the throat, “ O consistency, 
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thou art-a jewel!” Why not cage or kill 
this lion ? 

Here, then, are the causes of success and 
of failure in life. Let each box his compass 
and steer his craft toward the haven he 
would be. The fogs, the rocks, and all the 


dangerous places have been pointed out,” 


and a chart for safe sailing is before you. 
Mind the lights! Mind the signals of dan- 
ger! Keep off the rocks! Keep a vigilant 
watch! Have all sails set! Catch every 
favorable breeze! And when storms arise— 
temptations—keep sails snugly furled, and 
so ride out the storm. A well-manned ship, 
well navigated, will be brought safely into 
port, and success crown the effort. Provi- 
dence favors the vigilant, and helps those 
who help themselves. 

Our bodies, our brains, and our minds de- 
pend largely for their growth and develop- 
ment on what we eat and drink. They are 
well fed, ill fed, or they are starved, and our 
characters become what our bodies and our 
brains permit them to become. We are 
coarse or fine, temperate or intemperate, dis- 
eased or healthy, ignorant or educated, godly 
or ungodly, happy or miserable, saved or 
lost, in heaven or in hell. Whither are we 
tending? Where do we stand to-day? Let 
us Classify ourselves. Let us look within and 
see how big the devil has grown. How 
many bad habits—chains—has he fixed upon 
us? Are our lives to be failures, or are they 
to be successful? Shall it be said, “ Thou 
good and faithful servant, enter into the 
joys of the Lord?” or shall it be said, “ De- 
“part, ye wicked, into outer darkness ?” 


——_~+6¢——_———_. 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


E do not believe in trying to concen- 

trate all our enjoyment or happiness 
into a single day or a single occasion, but to 
diffuse our work and our play, our prose and 
our poetry, all through our lives, In the 
Old Country, holidays are called “red-letter 
days.” Then the people give free scope to 
appetite; to indulgence in what they call 
“ goodies,” including plum pudding, confec- 
tionery, wine, beer, porter, ale, and other 
concoctions. But is this the right way? 
Would it not be more healthful and every 
way better, to partake moderately, temper- 





ately of healthful food, and to make all our 
daily duties enjoyable by working with light 
hearts and willing minds, rather than like 
unwilling slaves? We are here in this world 
for a purpose. We are human beings, not 
beasts of burden nor slaves of fashion, pas- 
sion, appetite. To a properly-constituted 
human being, every day should be as “a 
merry Christmas,” and his soul should be 
filled, not with sin and sorrow, but with joy 
and gladness, Is not happiness the end of 
existence? Then why not have it all the 
time? Why not live in it, instead of in the 
other place ? 

Reader, let us, you and I, realize that heay- 
en is a condition, as well as a place, and let us 
so live as to insure to ourselves, and to as 
many others as we can reach and influence, 
the promises of God and of nature to those 
who are obedient to His mandates. Let us 
obey and secure the blessing. Let us minis- 
ter to each other as God, in His goodness 
and mercy, ministers to us. 

“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

If we will, every day shall be to us 

** A Merry Christmas.” 


——_ +++ —_. 


BLESSINGS IN DISGUISE. 


HE trials of life which seem greater than 
we can bear are often only “ blessings in 
disguise.” May good come out of evil? In 
early Christian times the question was asked, 
“Can any good thing come out of Naza- 
reth?” We, short-sighted mortals, often de- 
plore conditions which, if rightly used, would 
tend to our good. We ask that we may es- 
cape cares, trials, responsibilities, and even 
work! Nevertheless, all these things are 
blessed to our use. And so is adversity, 
when we have enough grace to accept the 
situation meekly. “To whom much is given, 
from him shall much be required.” Have 
you great abilities? rare gifts? great strength ? 
great riches? and will you not exercise them 
in the interest of the less fortunate and the 
poor? Curses will come on you and on yours 
to the seventh generation! You must use 
your talents, strength, abilities, riches, or 
they will corrode and bring evil on their 
owner, 
Welcome the duties of life, the cares of 
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life, the struggles of life, and even the trials 
of life. They are for your good. Have you 
lost property, position, influence, fame? It 
should tend to wean you from life’s vanities, 
and reconcile you to the life to come. Has 
death separated you from loved ones? Ac- 
cept the lot, and realize that they have sim- 
ply “ gone before ”—that you will meet again. 
Are you on the brink of another world, just 
ready to let go of this?’ Did not He teach 
you the way? and can you not say, “ Thy 
will be done?” How beautiful is Faith! 
and oh, how comforting ! 

Rev. Dr. Armitage is one of our live preach- 
ers; he enjoys trips into the country, where 
he may observe the beauties of nature, and 
he brings home pretty pictures with which 
to illustrate his practical discourses. Here 
is one of them, which also illustrates our 
text: 

“In Scotland last year, while steaming up 
one of the great lochs, close to the shore, I 
saw a great bed of water-lilies near the bank, 
which were discolored with dust from the 
road running just above them. . All their 
beauty was spoiled. As the steamer passed, 
& great wave rolled over the lilies, entirely 
submerging them, and I exclaimed, “Oh, 
they are all broken in pieces;” but as the 
wave rolled back the lilies burst again upon 
my view, riding gracefully upon the waters, 
radiant with beauty, and white as the driven 
snow. The only effect of the wave had been 
to wash away the dust and bring them out 
in their virgin purity. So with the Christian 
soul, sealed by God. It can not be destroyed, 
but the dust of sin that covers it will all be 
washed away, and it will be made fit to stand 
and live in God’s presence.” 

It has been said that the best work ever 
performed by Henry Ward Beecher was dur- 
ing the past four years, while suffering from 
the sting of persecution. Has not his suffer- 
ing made him a better man? The fact that 
it did not utterly crush him, is an evidence 
of the supporting power of conscious inno- 
cence and of Divine grace. “God tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb.” 

In a note to a friend just after the Wood- 
hull attack, Mr. Beecher wrote: “ Living or 
dying, Iam the Lord’s. He knows it, and I 
know it. After that it matters little what 
happens.” To him, indeed, it matters little. 








His noble work will go on, and his Master 
will care for him and for it. And sooner or 
later the world will know the truth. But 
each of us it concerns deeply that we do not 
wrong ourselves by misjudging in this issue 
between a true man and a lie, 


—_— 
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“HOW TO DRAW A CROWD." 


LECTURER of some years’ experience 

and of undoubted ability and merits, 
has never realized his aspirations in “ draw- 
ing acrowd.” He lectures to small and “ se- 
lect” audiences. He would like to reach 
the masses, and asks how he may do it. We 
reply: 

1st. He must be a good speaker. This im- 
plies oratory, and oratory implies both natu- 
ral gifts—good Language, with Intellect, Ide- 
ality, Imitation, Mirthfulness, and thorough 
discipline. One must have training and prac- 
tice before inflicting his presence on an au- 
dience; must know how to handle himself 
and his subject. All these as a matter of 
course, 

Then one must choose subjects or themes 
in which the public are supposed to have an 
interest. If it be on a dry or threadbare 
topic, the people will not invest their time 
or their money. It must be fresh—something 
“taking.” Then it must be properly an- 
nounced—advertised by posters, circulars, in 
newspapers, and by all proper means, 

Among important aids to a popular lectur- 
er are maps, charts, diagrams, globes, etc. 
When an Arctic explorer stands before an 
audience with outline maps on the walls, he 
makes himself more fully understood by 
pointing out the various routes, bays, prom- 
ontories, harbors, headlands, etc., than could 
possibly be done without. So of the astron- 
omer with his planetary system, pictured 
even in outline, which aids the hearer to un- 
derstand. A lecturer on natural history ex- 
hibits drawings of the animal he describes, 
be it gorilla, chimpanzee, monkey, or mouse, 
So of the physiologist, he must have anatom- 
ical diagrams, manikins, skeletons, etc. Dr. - 
Wieting, of Syracuse, N. Y., one of the most 
popular and successful lecturers, who acquir- 
ed a fortune only a few years ago, had a lec- 
turing apparatus with which to illustrate his 
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subjects, which cost more than $10,000. He 
has it yet, though it is not now in use. He 
began his lecturing with a few simple crayon 
drawings, then added a manikin; then an- 
other and another feature until he had the 
best private collection in the world. It was 
well worth the admission fee charged simply 
to see him dissect these wonderful structures 
and to explain the use of the different or- 
gans of the human body. When he visited 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, etc., it was enough for him to announce 
the subject of his lectures and the apparatus 
with which it would be illustrated, to fill the 
largest public hall. 

Phrenologists who succeed best procure 
life-like portraits of distinguished or notori- 
ous men, including those of all grades of in- 
telligence, with which to illustrate their sub- 
ject. These, if well selected, prove great at- 
tractions to those who have heard of but 
have never seen the originals. The skulls of 
animals are compared with those of man, 
and differences in organization and charac- 
ter pointed out. Light is thrown on many 
questions by these discussions. For example, 
what is the difference between instinct and 
reason? Who wrote the plays usually as- 
cribed to Shakspeare? Is George Francis 
Train crazy? What of Tilton, Moulton, 
Beecher? Was Wesley a libertine? Why 
did the patriot, Arnold, become a traitor? 
Was Napoleon a murderer? Was Sweden- 
borg a seer? Is there such a mental condi- 
tion as that called clairvoyance? Can one, by 
the power of his own will, completely sub- 
due the will of another? What organs or 
faculties must be prominent in the mathema- 
tician, in the actor, inventor, composer, or mu- 
sician? And how is it that Phrenology in- 
dicates what each can do best? A racy writ- 
er, like a fluent speaker, can bring enough 
guns to bear to hit the ten thousand, while 
the more profound mind may interest but 
few. As yet the majority of mankind live 
chiefly in the perceptive faculties, and, like 
children, they all cry out “Let me see, let 
me see.” Most persons are to be interested 
and instructed through their curiosity. And 
this is why we must have pictures in books, 
diagrams and other apparatus in lectures, 
and playthings for everybody. And this is 
the way to educate and “ draw a crowd.” 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

ERY soon all good Christians—and 
some pagans—will be casting about 
to see what they may select for Christmas 
presents, Just what may be the best thing 
for the price to suit the case is what “every- 
body” wants to know. One will buy a box 
of cigars, of expensive brand, to present to 
the man who smokes. Another will buy a 
costly snuff-box, filled with powdered tobac- 
co. Another will put $3, $5, or even $10 intc 
a richly carved tobacco pipe; and each of 
the givers will congratulate himself that he 
is doing a handsome thing. But how much 
better would be a basket of fruit or a barrel 
of apples, in which all the family could par- 
ticipate! Another will buy a basket of cham- 
pagne or a case of other costly wine, and send 
it to his friend as a Christly—Christmas— 
present! Another will content himself with 
a demijohn of old bourbon; another with a 
keg of lager beer. Liquor dealers count on 
large orders for the holidays. But are these 
substances the best for holiday presents? 
Will God bless them to giver or to receiver? 
If not, then they are inappropriate. If they 
do harm rather than good, then curses rather 

than blessings will come of them. 

Others, who mean well, but are not yet de- 
veloped above the animal appetite, will go 
largely into confectionery. They will buy 
great quantities of highly-colored and richly- 
scented candies, with more or less white clay, 
plaster of Paris, and real deadly poisons in 
them, to be given to good little Sunday-school 
children! It will cause sickness in many 
families, and death in some. But the matter 
of life and death is in the hands of Provi- 
dence, “you know,” and we must not be 
held responsible. Besides, “children will 
have candies, and we can not help it.” And 
is this the way you propose to treat the sub- 
ject? Will you contribute toward a fund to 
buy poisons to feed little children, and then 
put the responsibility on Providence or on 
the wicked one? Thatis “too thin.” What 
is reason given to man for except to be 
used ? 

Sensible people will provide something 
useful, tasteful, improving. A suit of clothes 
for a poor boy; a comfortable dress for a 
poor girl; a sewing-machine for a poor wid- 
ow; a barrel of flour, a few tons of coal, a 
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quarter’s rent, or, in most cases, a sum of 
money to the needy would be the most ac- 
ceptable present. What would be the use 
of cluttering up the house of a poor widow 
with a lot of traps she can not use? 

The old-time custom of presenting BooKs 
as pleasant remembrancers is still in vogue, 
and we can think of no stronger testimonial 
of loving hearts than a present of good books. 
A year’s subscription for two or three of the 
best magazines would make a nice present. 
Each recurring monthly number would keep 
the giver in remembrance. This is prac- 
ticed to a considerable extent, and we heart- 
ily approve the plan. 

Little children must have toys. Boys want 
noisy drums, toot horns, tin whistles, kites, 
sleds, hobby-horses, etc., and little girls want 
pretty doll-babies, mimic household things, 
ete. Santa Claus will bring goodies — let 
them be ripe and healthful fruits, when pos- 
sible—for all good children, And are not 
all children as good as they know how to be, 
or as good as they should be expected to be, 
considering their inheritance and their sur- 
roundings? We pity the poor Shakers, who 
have no good little cliildren to make happy 
on these festive days. What should we do 
without them ! 

Then let us all get ready for our happy 
Christmas. Our stocking will be hung on 
the bed-room door. Wonder if anybody will 
put anything in it! May we be up bright 
and early to see! 

eS 5 eo 
NO MORE PUBLIC SOUP. 


O the poor, “ whom we have always with 

us,” the coming Winter promises to be an 
exceptionally severe season. In this city, for- 
tunately, we have too many wealthy lovers of 
their. kind to allow the poorest to suffer for 
want of food. Weare justly proud of this fact, 
and while we have no desire to stay the hand 
of charity, yet, in justice to the needy ones 
themselves, we must enter a protest against the 
favorite mode of dispensing wholesale charity, 
a la soup-house, on the ground that it is demor- 
alizing to the recipients, while a large propor- 
tion of the worthy poor have too much delicacy 
or independence to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity offered them. Last winter’s expe- 
rience should teach our philanthropists that 
wholesale dépéts of charity exert a most per- 





- 


nicious influence on the poor and shiftless— 
that the means to aid them are counted on to 
deter them from undertaking employment, 
when offered—and that the soup-house is a 
wholesale thief manufactory. Should this sys- 
tem be continued, we may look, ere long, for 
an American lazaroni. We gall upon our phi- 
lanthropists and wealthy men to provide the 
poor with work during the coming season of 
destitution, and allow them to buy their own 
soup. This is the only sensible way to deal 
with our poor—to make mendicants of them, 
destroys their spirit of independence, encour- 
ages laziness, and blunts their sense of honesty. 
While soup-houses are in vogue, we shall have 
strikes for higher wages among laboring men, 
and female servants will be so fastidious in the 
selection of their situations that it will be an 
impossibility to suit them. Provide work for 
the poor—and let them provide soup for them- 
selves.— Nautical Gazette. 

[We agree with the above exhibit and sug- 
gestion. But how to keep working people 
profitably at work is the question. Employers, 
like farmers, must have a market for their pro- 
ductions, or they must stop. Better keep em- 
ployés at work on half time than not at all 
This would be real, practical charity in many 
instances. ] 

———-—$6>——_——— 

AMERICAN SEAMEN.—The Nautical Gazette 
says: “If the management of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company will carry out the plan as 
indicated by the items going the rounds of the 
press, for the enlistment of youths, who shall 
rise, in regular grades, to the highest rank of 
command in the service, it will be one of the 
most commendable steps ever taken in this di- 
rection. Mr. Hatch is a man full of brilliant 
ideas, and many of them, if worked out, as he 
evidently intends they shall be, will produce re- 
sults of great benefit to the vessel interest of the 
nation. We need good seamen and good officers 
as much as we need good ships, and the man 
who will aid in perfecting any system whereby 
the personnel of our merchant navy may be ele- 
vated is a public benefactor. There are many 
traits in the character of the Managing Director 
which we admire, but none more than that 
which has prompted him to take the initatory 
step to give promising boys an opportunity to 
become first-class seamen and officers. We 
sincerely trust that his efforts in this direction 
will meet with a rich reward, and that he may 
live to see a large body of real American sailors 
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grow up, whose early training and whose future 
welfare can be traced to their schooling on the 
ships of the Pacific Mail Steamship Co.” 

[We are rejoiced at the prospect. There is 
no good reason in the world why Americans 
shall not become the best seamen. Let the 
lads be properly encouraged and trained. In 
this connection it is in point to mention that the 
New York Board of Education, with the au- 





thority of a recent State law, have taken meas- 
ures for the establishment of a Nautical School 
for the education and training of pupils in nay- 
igation. The U. 8. Government, in furthering 
the excellent scheme, has placed a sloop of 
war, the St. Mary’s, at the disposal of the New 
York Board, and before long she will be ready 
fur use in this new and most beneficial educa- 
tional enterprise. ] 


——~¢9o——— 


MIND AND BRAIN. 


—\{_+o+———_ 


NDER this title one of our exchanges 

records the substance of a recent paper 
given to the public by Prof. Wilder, as fol- 
lows: 


“ Dr. B. G. Wilder, in a paper read before 
the American Scientitic Association, criticises 
the methods of studying the relations between 
brain and mind. The phrenological method 
is defective, because anatomy does not show 
any definite correspondence whatever between 
the folds and fissures of the brain and the 
outer surface of the skull, and because the 
most expert phrenologists often fail to define 
character by the head. As for the patholog- 
ical method, which compares brain-lesions 
with mental phenomena observed during the 
life of the individual, there is good reason for 
supposing that peculiar mental conditions 
may exist without recognizable brain-lesion, 
and vice versa. And Brown-Sequard says 
that all parts of the brain may, under irrita- 
tion, act on any of its other parts, modifying 
their activity so as to destroy or diminish, or 
to increase and to morbidly alter it. The 
experimental method, which irritates or de- 
stroys certain cerebral regions in living ani- 
mals, merely demonstrates the existence in 
the brain of centers of action for different sets 
of muscles; it necessarily produces abnormal 
action, and fails to show the relation between 
brain and mind. Dr, Wilder would follow 
the example of phrenologists, but employing 
the brain itself for comparison, instead of the 
skull, using large numbers, and comparing 
the two sides. He would employ canine in- 
stead of human brains, because of their sim- 
ple fissural pattern, and the possibility of an 
accurate knowledge of the mental character- 
istics of dogs. Better results might be ex- 
pected from the study of the brains of per- 
sons with whom we were acquainted in life, 
but that is impracticable. Dr. Wilder does 
not believe in the localization of faculties in 
different portions of the brain, and inclines 
to the opinion that a cerebral hemisphere acts 
as a unit either singly or with its fellow.” 


In respect to the above we have to say that 





those who are inclined to oppose Phrenology 
generally indulge in very loose and indefinite 
statements. Dr. Wilder is made to say that 
“anatomy does not show any definite corre- 
sponding difference between the folds and 
fissures of the brain and the outer surface of 
theskull.” This statement seems intended to 
mean that the form of the brain is not indi- 
cated by the form of the skull; whereas the 
development of the brain gives form to the 
skull. We have never supposed, nor stated, 
that the special convolutions of the brain in- 
dicate their minute forms upon the surface 
of the skull; but our theory is that the size 
of the brain is the measure of mental power, 
other things being equal; and that the or- 
gans of the propensities are located above 
and about the ears; and when these are large 
the head is wide in that region. 

We have skulls some of which are one inch 
and a half wider than others in this region, 
yet their length is the same. The anterior 
portions of the brain—what are called the 
anterior lobes—are devoted to the intellect. 
In proportion as the forehead is long from 
the ear forward, is the intellectual develop- 
ment indicated. 

It is no more necessary that the folding of 
the brain should be indicated on the surface 
of the skull to indicate the size of the brain, 
than it is necessary that the crooks and cor- 
rugations of the bowels should be imprinted 
on the surface of the abdomen to indicate 
large bowels, or to show the difference be- 
tween those that are large and those that are 
small. Sometimes the abdomen stands out 
boldly; it is an indication of large and well 
filled viscera, and vice versa. 

The same is true with the brain, which is 
folded and corrugated in a manner similar to 
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the intestinal canal when lying in its normal 
condition. 

The efforts which have been made by Bro- 
ca, Ferrier, and Brown-Sequard have just 
about as much significance in determining 
the qualities of particular parts of the brain 
as thrusting a spur into a horse by his rider, 
or striking him on the flank with his whip, 
determines the location of the injury to be the 
source of power to the legs. Poisoning a 
particular part of the brain, or affecting it 
with electricity, is apt to extend its influence 
to all parts of the brain. 

They pierce the brain and irritate certain 
particular parts. And in the case of a dog, 
because his hind legs are made to indicate 
the process of running, they think they have 
found the location of locomotion. 

One might as well assert that the end of a 
cat’s tail is the location of the power which 
opens the mouth and excites the cat. to squall 
because treading on the tail produces this 
result. 

Dr. Wilder is, moreover, made to say “ he 
would employ canine instead of human brains, 
because of their simple fissural pattern, and 
the possibility of an accurate knowledge of 
the mental characteristics of the dog.” 

We know the character of men better than 
we do the character of dogs—that is out of 
our sphere. 

Phrenologists know, however, very well 
that development above the ears in a bull- 
dog corresponds with bull-dog disposition, 
in dog and in man, Destructiveness, Com- 
bativeness, and Alimentiveness, located in 
that region, manifest themselves according to 
their fullness or size in the lower animals and 
in man. 

Dr. Wilder, we learn, “does not believe in 
the localization of faculties in different por- 
tions of the brain.” But he knows distinctly 
that we differ from him in this opinion, and 
we believe we have had a better opportunity 
than most people of knowing whereof we 
affirm in this matter. 

Phrenology will take fifty skulls, ranging 
all the way from the highest to the lowest, 
and will describe the character which each 
of the individuals who once owned them 
was known to possess during life, and so 
classify them that any man of common ob- 
servation will readily see the differences in 





the skulls, and he will himself be able to 
classify skulls in like manner in a general 
way ever after. 

As we have said, some men have a head an 
inch and a half wider above the ears than 
other men, while the length from the front to 
the rear may be the same; others have a head 
an inch and a half higher, while the length 
and width may be the same. 

The trouble with most persons who criti- 
cise Phrenology is, that they have not made 
extensive and careful investigation according 
to the principles of Phrenology. They are 
more apt to find a skull or head which they 
deem to be an exception, and because they 
can not find waves and lumps on the surface, 
they think there are no indications of phre- 
nological development; while we take the 
radial extension of the head from the medulla 
oblongata, and measure the size of different 
parts, as the size of a wagon-wheel is meas- 
ured by the length of the spokes. 

408 
FAITH OR REASON, WHICH ? 


HE warfare which has been going on for 
so many ages between the champions 
of Reason and the color-bearers of Religion 
seems to be approaching itsclimax. Various 
have been the methods tried for a reconcilia- 
tion, but fruitlessly. Believing, as we do, 
that only in Phrenology can be found any 
definite solution of the differences between 
them, and that the time is favorable for the 
presentation of the best thought of those who 
contemplate human reason and human relig- 
ious beliefs through the telescope of phreno- 
logical principles, we offer a Premium of One 
Hundred Dollars for the article which shall 
best set forth the functions and relations of 
the religious and intellectual organs in men- 
tal phenomena. 

The articles, to secure attention, should be 
legibly written on letter or manuscript pa- 
per, one side of a slip only being written on, 
and be sufficient to fill not less than eight 
pages of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

The manuscripts shall be submitted to a 
committee composed of Drs. R. T. Trall and 
Alexander Wilder, and Messrs. Samuel Lea- 
vitt and H. 8. Drayton for examination, and 
their report will determine the successful con- 


tribution. ’ 
All offerings in oneeraen must be sent 
in before the 1st day of February, 1875. 
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OUR NEW CLASS. 


RIENDS of the cause will be pleased to 
know that our prospects for a goodly 
number of students—all capable men—for 
1874, are favorable. Just as we go to press, 
members are beginning to assemble. We 
shall have more to say of them in future 


numbers, 
—\*_+0o—____- 


A Goop Sueerstion.—“ The perfection of 
the Grange will be reached only when those 
who have been reared under its influences are 
intellectual, as refined and as polished as the 
best class of the inhabitants in our larger towns 
and cities, without their follies, immoralities, 
and vices. By joint efforts, through the me- 
dium of the Grange, libraries can easily be pro- 
cured, lectures delivered, and various means 





of instruction and entertainment provided at 
trifling expense to the individual, but of the 
greatest value to all. Each of one hundred 
members, by contributing the small sum of 
one dollar toward the purchase of a Grange 
Library, would hereby place it in the power of 
each member to enjoy the advantages of a 
hundred dollar library, all for the inconsider- 
able sum of one dollar. 

“Such is the value of co-operation. Thus, 
through the instrumentality of the Grange, do 
we place in our homes hundreds of good books 
and scores of conveniences and pleasures which 
are practically unattainable by the individual.” 

[It will afford us pleasure to furnish Grang- 
ers and others with well-selected libraries at 
wholesale rates; and this is one of the best 
ways to aid in building up a society, a State, 
and a nation.) 


——~+0e—__—__ 


AGRICULTURAL HINTS. 


Our Wheat Crop.—It would appear, 
from a long article in a New York paper, 
that the wants of Great Britain in the wheat 
line average about 850,000 bushels per week, 
and America being this year about the only 
source of supply, we may expect steady prices. 
In the crop year 1872-3 Great Britain imported 
about 100,000,000 bushels of wheat, and her 
estimated requirements for the crop year from 
September 1, 1873, to August 31, 1874, from 
foreign imports, have been placed at 90,000,000 
to 100,000,000 bushels of wheat. France, usu- 
ally a large exporter of wheat, has been in the 
present crop year an importer to the extent of 
about 40,000,000 bushels of wheat, and Russia, 
that has had in some previous years as high as 
60,000,000 bushels annual surplus wheat for 
export, had scarcely half the amount from her 
crop of 1873. The United States in 1873 had a 
wheat crop estimated by the Agricultural De- 
partment at 277,372,000 bushels, which proba- 
bly, in fact, exceeded 310,000,000 bushels, as 
about 88,000,000 bushels have already been ex- 
ported, and 221,250,000 bushels are approxi- 
mately required for seeding 20,000,000 acres of 
wheat, and the food requirements of about 
43,500,000 people. 

The Largest Farm in England is 
8,000 acres in extent, and in its cultivation the 
“ four course” system is adopted, 750 acres being 
devoted to wheat, 750 to barley and oats, 750 to 





seeds, beans, and peas, and 750 to roots. The 
live stock is valued as follows: sheep, $35,000; 
horses, $15,000; bullocks, $12,500; and pigs, 
$2,500. The artificial fertilizers used annually 
amount to $8,000, and the entire cost of ma- 
nures is $15,000. The oil-cake and corn pro- 
duced annually amount to $20,000. The yield 
of the sheep sells for $20,000, and this animal 
is the most profitable stock kept. Pretty good 
for a little island farm! 

Value of Hens and Eggs in France, 
—A curious statement has been made and pub- 
lished in a French paper in regard to hens. It 
reckons the number of hens in France at 
40,000,000, valued at $20,000,000. Of these 
about one-fifth are killed annually for the mar- 
ket. There is an annual net production of 
80,000,000 chickens, which in market yield 

24,000,000. The extra value to be added for 
capons, fattened hens, and the like, is put at 

2,200,000. The produciion of eggs is rec- 
koned at an average of 100 eggs per hen, worth 
$48,000,000. In all, it is reckoned that the 
value of hens, chickens, and eggs, sold in the 
markets of France, is $80,000,000. 

Wet Boots.—The following simple de- 
vice will rob the cold, wet barn-yard of a slushy 
winter or spring evening of half its promise of 
discomfort for the next morning: When the 
boots are taken off, fill them quite full with dry 
oats. This grain has a great fondness fur damp, 
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and will rapidly absorb the last vestige of it 
from the wet leather. As it takes up the mois- 
ture it swells and fills the boots with a tightly 
fitting last, keeping its form good, drying the 
leather without hardening it. In the morning, 
shake out the oats and hang them in a bag 
near the fire, ready for the next wet night, 
draw on the boots, and go happily about the 


' day’s work. This simple recipe, tender-footed 


reader, will save you much discomfort. 

Pillows long used acquire a disagree- 
able odor. The ticks should be emptied and 
washed, the feathers put into a bag and ex- 
posed to the heat of the sun for several hours. 
If in the country, where the old-fashioned brick 
oven is still in existence, it is a good plan to 
place the bag in the oven after the bread has 
been withdrawn. 

Map Your Farm.—The Furmers’ 
Union suggests that every farmer should have 
a complete map of his farm, with each field, 
pasture and wood lot, together with all the 
fences, roads, and ditches, plainly drawn, and 
either numbered or named, so they can be read- 
ily designated. Few farmers can appreciate 
the real value of one until they have tried the 
experiment, for with a map of the farm before 





you, you can direct your workmen to any part 
of it without the possibility of their making a 
mistake. You can plan improvements and 
estimate the cost at your leisure, instead of 
spending half a day of your valuable time in 
surveying the land itself. Any person, with a 
little ingenuity and patience, can draw a map 
ofhis farm. It should be about two feet square, 
or larger if desired, and drawn upon thick card- 
board, to prevent its being torn or defaced. 
Let our farmers try the experiment, and they 
will soon learn its value. 


—___+0+—__ 


ImportTANT Events wuicu OccuRRED 
tn DEcEMBER.—Dec. 1. Habeas Corpus restored, 
1865—2. John Brown hung, 1869—3. Seige of 
Knoxville, 1863—4. Thos. Carlisle born, 1795—5. 
Mozart died, 1792—7. Cicero assassinated, 48 B.c. ; 
Father Mathew died, 1856—8. R. Baxter died, 1691 
—9. Milton born, 1608; Sumter bombarded, 1863 
—12. Brunel died, 1849—14. Washington died, 
1799; Prof. Agassiz died, 1873—17. Sir H. Davy 
born, 1779—18. Rev. Charles Wesley born, 1708— 
19. Rome burned, 69 a.p.—23. Xerxes enthroned, 
486 B.c.—24. Stanton died, 1869—25. Christmas 


day (see St. Matthew i.)}—26. Girard died, 1831— 
28. St. John died, 100 a.p.—29. Gladstone born, 
1809—30. Order of Jesuits founded, 1535—31. 
Spurzheim born, 1776. 








{jw lente fore, | 





{Ix this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ‘* What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Eo Our € orrespondents. 


THe PRESSURE OF OUR BUSINESS IS SUCH 
that we can not undertake to return unavailable contribu- 
tions unless the necessary postage is provided by the writ- 
ers. In all cases, persons who communicate with us 
through the post-office should, if they expect a reply, in- 
close the return postage—stamps being preferred. Anony- 
mous letters will not be considered. 

Questions oF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be propounded, 
if a correspondent shall expect us to give him the benefit 
of un early consideration. 








. 


Wetent or Brary.—Have you any 
rule for ascertaining the amount of brain in ounces 
possessed by a living subject? Do you use apoth- 
ecaries or avoirdupois weight in such estimates ? 

Ans. We have no absolute rule for determining 
the precise weight of the brain during life. We 
judge of temperament, as to whether the brain is 





- 


fine or coarse, and, by various means, whether the 
skull is thick or thin, and are able to approximate 
this very closely; and we have only size and qual- 
ity as means of judging the weight of a brain. But 
some brains weigh more heavily than others for 
their size, as some timber and some metals weigh 
more heavily than others. We sometimes pick up 
a thick book and find that it feels very light. An- 
other book of the same size may be almost twice 
as heavy—the paper in one book being fine and 
compact, in the other coarse and loose. The same 
law holds in regard to all the tissues of the body, 
the brain included. Avoirdupois weight, not 
apothecaries, is generally employed im weighing 
brain. — , 


Human Bopy Renewep.—Are the 
bones renewed every seven years, and the flesh 
about every year? If so, what is the positive 
proof, and, if such is the case, why are not scars 
and India-ink designs removed also ? 


Ans. The human body is not the fixed, perina- 
nent thing many persons suppose it to be. On the 
contrary, every atom of it is ina state of constant 


wy 
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change. Each molecule grows rapidly old and 
worn out as it performs its office in the economy 
of nature, and when it can no longer do its work, 
it dies and becomes waste matter, and is taken up 
by the proper organs—usually the lymphatics— 
and conveyed out of the body through the skin, 
lungs, or bowels. When it dies, its place is sup- 
plied by a new molecule produced by assimilation 
of the food we eat, and this, in its turn, dies and is 
replaced. These changes are believed to occur in 
all the tissues, but no special time can be assigned 
after which every atom in the body has become 
new again. Some have suggested a period of from 
five to seven years, but the probability is that in 
most tissues the change is more rapid. The ob- 
jection in regard to scars is easily answered. They 
do gradually become obliterated. But even if they 
did not, we can easily see that, if each dying atom 
is replaced by an atom of the same kind, the char- 
acter of the tissue would not be changed. In re- 
gard to tattooing, the ink generally used is an in- 
soluble substance in the skin, and while transfor- 
mation of atoms goes on all around, the ink, not 
being tissue at all, is of course unaffected. 


A Marrimontat Excuanee.—A Cor- 
respondent in the West asks us this question: 

Would it be practicable to devise a safe and 
beneficent plan of matrimonial correspondence 
between the women of the East and the men of 
the West, excluding tobacco-abusers ? 

Ans. We are not prepared to answer this conun- 
drum. Whatever else may dr may not be done, it 
will be perfectly proper to exclude tobacco. 


A Countine-Room Inrerest.— Can 
you, or any of your readers, give me a short and 
simple rule for the equation of payments? A few 
years ago a prize was offered for such a rule, and 
was awarded, I believe, to a Boston gentleman. 
But I have never seen the rule. 

Ans. We are unable to gratify our friend who 
propounds this query. Perhaps some of our 
mathematical or book-keeping readers can. 


Enxvy.—W hat. mental faculties are en- 
gaged in the production of envy? 

Ans. Approbativeness and Self-Esteem, and 
these are excited to action in the way of envy by 
various other faculties, as there are many kinds of 
envy, Or envy on many subjects, such as property, 
love, distinction in scholarship, attainment of 
honor, office, preferment, etc. 


Furron anp Sream Navication.— 
Does the credit of applying steam to navigation 
properly belong to Robert Fulton, and when and 
where was the first ocean trip made ? 


Ans. Yes; in a certain sense the invention can 
be said to be due to Fulton, for he was the first to 
achieve positive success—the first to render navi- 
gation by steam at once profitable and practicable. 
Several persons in America, England, and Scot- 
land had contrived appliances by which they had 
navigated boats short distances by means of steam, 
but every attempt was unsatisfactory, and practi- 





cally unsuccessful, until Fulton, in 1807, launched 
the **Clermont”’ on the Hudson, and made a suc- 
cessful trip to Albany from New York, at the rate 
of about five miles an hour. The ocean was first 
crossed in a steamship by the ‘‘ Savannah,” which 
sailed from New York to St. Petersburgh, via Liy- 
erpool, in twenty-six days. 

Tue Lawyer.—W hat natural talents 
are needed to become a good lawyer, and what 
faculties should be strong, and which are least 
needed? Would it repay one with an ordinary ed- 
ucation to devote the years between eighteen and 
twenty-two to a college course before studying 
law. TRELLA, 

Ans. All that a man has, or can have, is required 
to hecome a good lawyer; but as most men are 
not perfect, the qualities which are most essential 
for law or for any other special profession to which 
a person has aspirations, should be amply devel- 
oped. <A lawyer needs large Perceptive organs to 
gather the facts which are required; large Event- 
uality to hold the knowledge ready for immediate 
use; and large Comparison to enable him to an- 
alyze and criticise; and large Causality to reason 
logically and philosophically upon the facts and 
principles involved in a case. He needs also a 
good degree of the mental temperament to give 
him a studious mind, clearness of intellect, and 
intensity of feeling. He needs a fair degree of the 
Motive and Vital Temperaments to sustain him in 
the labors of his profession, and give his brain 
vigor and power. 

The faculties least needed are, Agreeableness, 
Imitation, Spirituality, Acquisitiveness, and. Pa- 
rental Love. But it is difficult to consider any 
faculty of little importance in that profession, 
because it has to deal with every phase of charac- 
ter and condition, and the more full and complete 
are all of his developments, the better can he 
awaken corresponding feelings, sentiments, or 
thoughts in a jury, and the better can he compre- 
hend the wants and needs of clients. 

If one has the means to obtain a college educa- 
tion, it would be well for him to spend the time 
between eighteen and twenty-two‘to do so. He 
would stand higher in the law at thirty-five years 
of age than he would to have gone at eighteen into 
a law office, ignoring the more finished culture. 
A lawyer should be a scholar and a gentleman, as 
well as profoundly versed in his professional 
studies. — 

Snow-Brrps.—Here in Northern New 
York we have flocks of little snow-birds. Some 
are white, some a light-gray, and others variegat- 
ed. They remain all winter, picking up the seeds 
of grass, weeds, etc., and crumbs of bread when 
thrown out to them from dwelling-houses. In 
size they are like the sparrow and the ground or 
chipping bird, having a chirp like the latter. We 
wish to know whether they are identical with 
either of those birds, having only changed their 
plumage, or whether they area distinct species, 
and where they go to lay their eggs and hatch. 

Ans. The snow-bird is classed with the genus 
Junco, or finch family, of which there is but one 
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species common to the Eastern United States, 
there being another species peculiar to the Rocky 
Mountains, and a third species on the Pacific 
coast; or, according to another authority, it isa 
member of the genus Hmberiza, and of the genus 
Fringilla, of which latter there are two species, 
one peculiar to Europe, and the other to the Unit- 
ed States. The nest is made upon the ground, 
the entrance generally concealed. The eggs are 
four in number, yellowish white, with numerous 
small, reddish brown dots. 


Woopn-Cuts.—What kind of wood is 
used in making wood-cuts for press printing ? 
Ans. Boxwood, chiefly. 


Can’t Stanp Srupy.—A young man 
writes: “Iam fifteen years old, and very fond of 
study, but as soon as I begin to study for an hour 
or two, I get a terrible headache, accompanied by 
asour stomach. Last year I went off to college, 
but was there but two months when I had to re- 
turn home, sick. My physician says my illness 
was brought on by over-study. What can I do to 
remedy this? I am very anxious to return to col- 
lege, but = father is afraid to let me go, as he 
thinks I will get sick again. I have consulted all 
the doctors here, but they do me no good. Sol 
write this to you, and hope you will answer. 


Ans. We doubt the ‘over-study”’ part of the 
statement, but have no doubt about the “ head- 
ache”? and the illness. But does not this arise 
from wrong living? Is not the diet at fault? 
What does the lad eat? We think his headache 
comes of that “sour stomach,” and that from 
what he eats. His exercise in the open air may be 
too little, and hours of confinement too long, but 
if all these matters were properly adjusted, we 
think the young man may pursue his studies with- 
outinjury. But will he diet himself according to 
the teachings of the Science of Health? If so, he 
will go through all right. 


Twrins.—Is it weper to say “a pair 
of twins ?”’ Ans. No, for the reason that ‘‘ twins’”’ 
in itself signifies a pair. 


What Then Sap. 


Some Facrs asour PHRENOLOGY.— 
On a November evening, about six years ago, we 
had gathered around a cheerful fireside in the 
drawing-room, where Mr. B., then a visitor in our 
family, was relating his travels through South 
America. We were interrupted by a rap on the 
door, to which my father responded, ‘* Come in.” 

The door was opened, and a laborer from the 
field appeared, saying that he wanted to speak to 
father about some cattle. Having soon finished 
his errand, he departed. As soon as he had gone, 
Mr. B., discontinuing his narrative, exclaimed, 
“What a peculiar head that fellow has! Did you 
notice it? Why, there’s nothing too bad for him 
to do. He will steal everything he can get his 














hands upon. He'd roba widow. He is a worth- 
less character. He should not work on my farm; 
he is better suited to a jail.’”? This outburst of 
opinion from Mr. B. amused us, inasmuch as we 
knew Ned to be avery worthless character. How- 
ever, we told our visitor that we could not accuse 
Ned of dishonesty. Mr. B. said, ‘‘I base my opin- 
ions upon his Phrenology, and am not mistaken.” 
A few months afterward, Ned was arraigned for 
having stolen a neighbor’s hog. A few weeks 
later it was discovered that he had shot a widow’s 
mule for entering his garden. For the last act he 
was put in jail. Here were confirmations directly 
of Mr. B.’s opinion. 

On another evening we selected a class of heads, 
each widely differing from the others, in order to 
have Mr. B. designate their peculiarities. The 
first presented for examination was a lad of seven- 
teen, whom we knew to be a great talker, very 
proud, bigoted, and indvulent. The second was 
shrewd, industrious, honest, and imbued with the 
walk-right-through spirit. The third a very prom- 
ising lad, and a special favorite. Mr. B. described 
each minutely and correctly. And our special fa- 
vorite, he said, would give us cause to regret his 
career. ‘He has a predilection for bad company, 
and, notwithstanding his capacity for learning, 
will pursue a downward course, in defiance even 
of effort to save him,” said Mr. B. Time has veri- 
fied his statement. 

Thoroughly convinced of the advantages arising 
from a knowledge of Phrenology, I commenced 
reading the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and from 
time to time purchased and read most of the books 
belonging to what is called ‘‘ The Student’s Set.” 
Lastly, I committed to memory the entire con- 
tents of one of the published chart-books. Thus 
armed, I proceeded to practice, beginning with 
our servants. The cook felt that I had described 
her so truly that she re-entered her kitchen telling 
the others that ‘‘ Miss ’Melie can tell everything 
you're done and ever will do.”” Those over whom 
superstition and Secretiveness held rule, drew 
down their hats and bandannas more closely, lest 
I should divine their thoughts, and for some wecks 
I was regarded as a supernatural being. 

Last falla friend of mine was much pleased with 
a gentleman whom he met in a neighboring town, 
and was very anxious that I should see him and 
render a phrenological opinion of him. At length 
opportunity offered. I saw him, and gave the de- 
sired opinion thus: ‘“He is a great baby; I have 
no faith in him; he has fine literary attainments, 
but no firmness of purpose.”” My friend was lit- 
erally astonished, and hoped that I would soon be 
convinced of the gentleman’s real worth, but bet- 
ter acquaintance has verified my opinion. A few 
years’ researches into the science of Phrenology 
prompts me to say that the sooner one acquires a 
knowledge of it, the sooner he is prepared to 


choose his way among his fellow-travelers, and 
march on to success. MISS A. C. BARTLETT. 
HvRRICANE, Miss. 
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PurenoLocy To THE Rescur.—Of 
what? the dearest interests of mankind, and about 
which they are now torn asunder as never before. 
It is time to strike, for the voice of the science of 
mind and matter, transferred and crystallized, are 
to be heard crying in the street. The man who 
put the wheat on one side, and the stone on the 
other to balance it on the back of his horse, did 
his very best, so far as he saw. They who dispute, 
have disputed since the world began, whether na- 
ture made God, or the reverse; whether Faith 
sprang from Reason was in accord with reason, or 
in clear antagonism with it, and, in fact, a myth, 
have done their best with the light they had, but 
they have never, so far as we know, honestly and 
earnestly applied this physico-metaphysico, scien- 
tific instrument to the solution. They have sweat, 
oh, how long and how many great drops over it! 
from Genesis to Revelation, and filled mad-houses 
and battle-fields with their victims in the fruitless 
endeavor to reconcile mind and matter as they are 
physically, ocularly demonstrated, as the cap- 
sheaf of every man they met. 

All know that the eyes, ears, etc., are instru- 
ments of our consciousness. Let it be equally 
known that all emotions are similarly impossible 
without instruments of consciousness, chords 
strung in unison so as to respond to their, and 
their only, vibrations. Hence there can be no 
feeling of benevolence except brain-matter posit- 
ed and vitalized in love to receive such influx, to 
recognize such atmosphere ; no reason without its 
correspondent (instrument) mechanism in the 
brain, with no commingling or substitution of one 
for another of these, but each differing, as the in- 
struments in an orchestra. So, also, is there no 
sense of the divine without its vibrating chord in 
the brain, and no knowledge is possible of the 
functional activities of this part of the brain to 
another, any more than the fife can represent the 
drum in a band, or he who has heard the flute 
only, can know what would be the effect of the 
violin. Let this be admitted as a new sense, the 
recognition of the Divine in nature, totally differ- 
ent from, and incapable of, substitution by any 
other, and its place seen and felt on the surface of 
the skull, its different degrees of activity estimat- 
ed; and then let all men cease taking their fellow 
by the throat because he sees or does not see this 
all-pervading element. Let Reason stand back and 
say, We would like to co-operate with this new 
faculty, if such there be, but, of course, having no 
avenue of consciousness to it, we must await such 
opening, meantime not presuming to sit in any- 
wise in judgment on it. 

It must be seen, felt—not written about; the 
lecture-room is the world, and the text-book, to 
be read aloud, is standing face to face at the time 
with a man with a head, and in that head, written 
all over with the finger of Omnipotence, the traces 
of infinite wisdom, the clear demonstration in ul- 
timate matter of the problem so long the terror 
and the torment of humanity. 





T 


The seat of worship must be transferred from 
the outer symbol — church edifice, formulated 
creed, emblematized mechanisms, etc., ete., which 
have grown to stand instead of the thing symbol- 
ized—to the vertex of the human head, and it and 
its position studied, instead of rubrics altar. 
cloths, chasubles, etc., ete; and the taste must be 
admitted to be in the tongue, not in the apple ; and 
the “‘Our Father” feeling to be the normal result 
of intrinsic function—no matter what or where the 
immediate exciting cause—and not a something 
brought down from a great distance, innoculated 
into the system, and so propagated by natural in- 
crease, 

It is claimed, and striven to be enforced, that 
certain images, pictures—material or immaterial, 
it matters not—etc., could and should, in and of 
themselves, compel religion, worship, faith, devo- 
tion. We know the sentiment of beauty is not 
compelled in a dullard by any artistic creation, and 
that proves that the two, subject and object, are 
required to compass any result where humanity ig 
concerned; and let people turn away from de- 
nouncing the observer because the star is not seen 
through his glass, no matter how certainly and 
absolutely demonstrated to be there, and see 
whether there be any lens in the tube to bring 
the required focus. 





Potrticat Rines.—One of our public 
park gardeners refers to a paragraph in our August 
number on the “Cost of the Government,” the 
corruption of parties, etc., and remarks with re- 
gard to the way things are done in New York city, 
thus: 

The General Government has set a bad example 
to our local governments, and, as far as this city is 
concerned, there is more corruption now than 
there was in Tweed’s reign, but it is managed ina 
more scientific manner. My connection with the 
Parks and Public Works enables me to state with- 
out fear of contradiction that nothing is so apt to 
disqualify a man for a position on either place as 
honesty and independence of character. On the 
Public Works foremen are permitted to work 
their own teams, and spend most of the day idle 
in the shade. Men owning their teams follow 
suit. I have known foremen to have their private 
work done by the men in their gang, and the time 
sworn to afterward in their presence as done in the 
public service. At present there are gangs left 
unpaid, as their foremen are under indictment on 
these charges. There are other foremen engaged 
in private contracts on the Public Works, and do- 
ing the work by men and tools paid for by public 
money. I have, in my humble way, ventilated 
this through the press, and also informed the 
Mayor by alengthy statement, which I could prove 
on oath if necessary, but to no purpose. I know 
you can appreciate the spirit in which this is 
written—with malice toward none, but with the 
hope that, notwithstanding my humble position 
in society, it may have sufficient weight with you, 
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and others like you, to make some inquiry, and, if 
this statement be verified, to set about remedying 
the evil ere it is too late. 


Truta Manirest.—The editor of the 
Philadelphia Carriage Monthly says of the Pure- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL: ‘Skeptics would do well 
to read and ponder over the assertions of this mag- 
azine. Phrenology has been held in the back- 
ground by ignorance and superstition, but the 
skackles are being broken one by one, and in the 
front rank of the sciences will it soon be found.” 


PuRENOLOGY IN Kentucky. — The 
Ownsboro Monitor thus commends one of our 
students, Mr. R. E. Macpurr, who is now lectur- 
ing in that State, and will visit Tennessee : 


“Not for a long time have our citizens been 
more highly entertained and edified as by the lec- 
tures of Mr. Macduff. Each night has witnessed, 
not only an increase in his auditory, but in the in- 
terest and gratification imparted by the lectures. 
The fact that each night has drawn out an in- 
creased number of our very best people, is indica- 
tion of the instructiveness and pleasure of these 
lectures. To our cotemporaries of the press in 
those sections Mr. Macduff shall visit, we sincerely 
commend him as a gentleman who will perform 
all he may promise.” 


A Newspaper’s Counset.—Young 
man and young woman, don’t forget the PHRBNO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL in your selections of periodi- 
cals for the coming year. Subscribe for it and you 
will do a wise act—one that you will never regret 
if you read it and heed its teachings. This is our 
candid opinion, and we charge nothing for it, but 
express it because we believe it for the good of 
humanity.—-Pulmyra, Wis., Enterprise. 

[We lift our hat, and beg to thank Mr. Dow, the 
editor, for this expression of his good opinion. ] 

Tue Bonp anp CuRRENCY QUESTION. 
—Having received the following communication 
from a Kansas farmer, we insert it, with our re- 
plies to his criticisms. He says: 

1. Your plan of the integral commonwealth is 
certainly the true organization of the nation, nom- 
inating the best men to represent their interests. 
It is perhaps too great an advance on the present 
state of society to be well understood; neverthe- 
less, it is useful to expose such ideas.. They may 
attract the attention of an occasional thinker, and, 
in time, be taken up by the public. 

2. Iam sorry to find in the “Catechism on 
Money,”’ by Mr. John G. Drew, the intent of pay- 
ing the six per cent. gold interest bonds with the 
new currency exchangeable with 3.65 bonds. 

3. It will be difficult enough to get Congress to 
pass a law providing for the issue of treasury notes 
exchangeable at will and at par for 3.65 bonds. 

4. Why do you raise a new difficulty in connect- 
ing the measure with a question of.repudiation ? 

5. At last we have a steady, heavy rain, filling 
the wells, springs, and creeks. It is too late for 
corn already cut, and for hay, but in time for late 





peaches and Jate potatoes, if Mr. Frost permits. 
The grasshoppers came after the corn was cut and 
ate only cabbage, beans, leaves on the apple trees, 
and some peaches. They left for the South after 
a week’s stay; did not eat the mulberry trees, and 
left the potatoes still green enough. - 

6. The drought was severe; my neighbor, Mr. 
Lindon, drove his cattle eight miles every day to 
water. 

7. We had plenty in pond, wells, and cistern. 

Yours, truly E. N. BOISSIERE. 


Ans. We have numbered our correspondent’s 
points for convenience in responding, which we 
do thus: 


1. Knowing our correspondent’s antecedents, 
we deem his approval very encouraging and grati- 
fying. 

2. In the “Catechism on Money” no payment 
of the six per cent. gold interest bond with cur- 
rency was recommended. The convertibility of 
the greenbacks into the 5.20 bonds, as defined in 
the enacting clause of the bill creating such bonds, 
was thus set forth: ‘‘ And be it further enacted, 
That to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 
fund the Treasury notes and floating debt of the 
United States;’’ by the statement of intent made 
by Hon. E. G. Spalding, who was Chairman of the 
‘*Committee of Ways and Means,’’ which drafted 
the bill thus: ‘“‘ The right to exchange these notes 
at par for six per cent. bonds was distinctly au- 
thorized by the second section of the legal tender 
act, and was in the nature of a contract made by 
the Government with the holders of the notes;”’ 
by the Hon. F. E. Spinner, Treasurer of the Unit- 
ed States, thus: ‘It would seem to be but fair 
and just that the attribute of the convertibility of 
these notes into a stock of the United States 
should be restored;’’ by the Hon. Thaddeus Ste- 
vens, thus: ‘‘ When the bill was on its final pas- 
sage, the question was expressly asked of the 
Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and as expressly answered by him, that only the 
interest was payable in coin;” by the Hon. John 
Sherman, thus: “If the bond-holder refuses to 
take the same kind of money with which he bought 
the bonds, he is an extortioner and a repudiator;”* 
by the Hon. Oliver P. Morton, thus: ‘* We should 
do foul injustice to the Government and to the 
people of the United States, after we have sold 
these bonds on an average for not more than sixty 
cents on the dollar, now to propose to make a new 
contract for the benefit of the holders;”’ and to 
the indorsement on any greenback in your posses- 
sion. 

8. If that was easily done, it would be the first 
time in history that a class surrendered its privil- 
eges, even though usurped or obtained by fraud. 

4. Repudiation was not counselled—only strict 
adhesion to the letter and spirit of the law. 

5. The drought of money spoils our industries 
worse than the drought of rain cuts short crops. 
Our politicians, office-holders, and tax gatherers 
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are omniverous and omnipresent, and can’t be 
bluffed off like grasshoppers with cabbages and 
beans. 

6. Of course we are not posted on the details, 
but should think that after Mr. Lindon had driven 
his cattle once eight miles to water, he would have 
let them stay there until it rained—we would. 

7. His foresight in erecting those big cisterns 
gave him a great advantage over his less provident 
neighbors, and should teach his county, if not his 
State, a lesson. -— 

M. De Borssrers is a French gentle- 
man of large culture and wealth. When we took 
New Orleans, he was impressed with the thought 
that many negroes of French ownership would be 
thrown upon their own resources, not knowing 
our language. He sold part of his property (near 
Bordeaux) ata sacrifice, and, until the war was 
over, contributed by his personal efforts and means 
in helpingthem. He then bought a tract in Kan- 
sas, and is a farmer. 


+94. 
WISDOM. 


Fortune dreads the brave, and is only terrible 
to the coward.—Seneca. 

Tue remedy for “‘ hard times” is patient indus- 
try. Let them who complain try it. 

Economy is no disgrace; it is better to be living 
on a little than outliving a great deal. 

THE end of man is an action and not a thought, 
though it were the noblest.—Sartor Resartus. 

Too low they build who build beneath the stars. 
— Young. 

CiviLity costs nothing, and buys everything.— 
Lady Mary Montague. 

WHEN society begins to profit by a man’s mis- 
fortune, his difficulties rarely terminate. 

One of the most important rules of the science 
of manners is an almost absolute silence in regard 
to yourself. 

MANKIND are citizens of the earth, and bound, 
both by moral and civil law, to preserve and take 
care of their lives and health. 

Don’ tell us of to-morrow— 
There is much to do to-day, 
That can never be accomplished, 
If we throw the hours away. 

Every moment has its duty— 
Who the future can foretell ? 

Then why put off till to-morrow 
What to-day can do as well? 

Tue discovery of what is true, and the practice 
of what is good, are the two most important ob- 
jects of life. 

A KNOWLEDGE of science attained by mere read- 
ing, though infinitely better than ignorance, is 
knowledge of a very different kind from that which 
arises from contact with fact.—Huzley. 





VIRTUE may be misrepresented, persecuted, con- 
signed to the grave, but the righteous wake not 
more assuredly to the reality of their hopes, than 
does virtue to an immortal remembrance. 

In most quarrels there is a fault on both sides, 
Both flint and steel are necessary to the production 
of aspark; either of them may hammer on wood 
forever, and no fire will follow. 

Learn thoroughly what you learn, be it ever so 
little, and you may speak of it with confidence, 
A few clearly defined facts and ideas are worth 
a whole library of uncertain knowledge. 


vn 
MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


PoMOLoGists consider it a remarkable fact that 
the first apple in Paradise should have turned out 
the first pair. 

A MISSING man was lately advertised for and 
described as having a Roman nose. He won't be 
found. Such a nose as that will never turn up. 

A MICHIGAN paper recently closed an obituary 
notice with the misquotation ‘though dead, he 
yet squeaketh.’’ The printer, apparently, wasn’t 
minding his p’s and q’s. 

““Mrs. Grimes, lend me your tub.” ‘‘Can’t do 
it—the hoops are off—it’s full of suds—besides, I 
never had one—I washes in a barrel, and wants to 
use the tub myself—besides, I’ve lent it to a neigh- 
bor, who hasn’t returned it."’ 

“You say, Mr. Snooks, that you saw plaintiff 
leaving the house. Was it in haste?” ‘Yes, 
sir.” ‘*Do you know what causea the haste?” 
“Tam not sartin, sir, but I think it was the boot 
of his landlord.’’ ‘That will do. Clerk, call the 
next witness.” 

Wuart relation is a loaf of bread to a locomo- 
tive? You'll never guess it. Bread is a necessity, 
a locomotive is an invention. Now, as necessity 
is the mother of invention, the maternal relation 
of a loaf to a locomotive will be seen at once. 

A Boy found a pocketbook, and returned it to 
its owner, who gave him a five cent piece. The 
boy looked at the coin an instant, and then hand- 
ing it reluctantly back, audibly sighed, as he said, 
“T can’t change it.” 

A Missouri man wheeled his wife, who was & 
cripple, three miles to see a funeral. The poor 
lady said it was the first day’s real enjoyment she 
had seen for seven years. 

A witty man lately said: ‘Last year 1 saw a 
watch spring, a note run, a rope walk, a horse fly, 
and even the big trees leave; I even saw a plank 
walk, anda bank run; but the other day I saw a 


‘tree box, a cat fish, and a stone fence. . I am pre- 


pared to see the Atlantic coast and the Pacific 
slope. 
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E he Library. 


In this department are given the titles and prices of 
such New Books as have been received from the pub- 
lishers. Our readers look to us for these announcements, 





"and we shall endeavor to keep them well informed with 


reference to the current literature. 





§ usual at this season of the year, there 
are great stacks of “gift books,” with 
“nothing in them” save fine paper, pretty 
pictures, and expensive bindings. Old books, 
“ keepsakes,” under new names, are revamped 
and palmed off on ignorant purchasers, who 
distribute the trash, and cover up center-ta- 
bles, mantel-pieces, and book-shelves. 

Now and then we have something worthy 
—a book of poems by a poet, a book of in- 
formation by a scholar, or a book of refer- 
ence by a man of science. We counsel our 
friends to supply themselves with “good 
books for all,” embracing something for 
men, women, and children, something which 
teaches them to know themselves and how 
to develop symmetrical bodies and minds 
by calling out the good and suppressing the 
bad. After this we commend either of the 
new and excellent encyclopedias now coming 
through the press. Everybody who can af- 
ford it ought to have an encyclopedia, an un- 
abridged dictionary, a plain-print Bible, and 
aconcordance. After this he may select a 
library from a world of books, good, bad, 
and indifferent, the more of the former and 
the less of the latter the better. No one can 
afford to throw away time on a silly writer, 
nor on a shallow, silly talker. Let us choose 
wisely whom we will read and whom we will 


hear. 
—_+0e—___—___ 


Curntcat Lecrures oN THE NERVOUS 
System. By Wm. A. Hammond, M.D., Profes- 
sor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System 
in the University of the City of New York; 
President of the New York Neurological Society, 
ete. Reported, edited, and the Histories of the 
Cases Prepared, with Notes, by T. M. B. Cross, 
M.D., Assistant to the Chair of Diseases of the 
Mind and Nervous System in the University of 
the City of New York, ete. One vol., octavo; 
pp. 292; muslin. Price, $3.50. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

We differ widely from the authors on many 
points, and can not commend without qualifica- 
tion this their production. They belong to the 
“old school,” we to the new. Hygiene—not 
drugs—is the basis of our teachings. Here are the 
subjects, or diseases, treated in these lectures: 





Cerebral Thrombosis; Cerebral Embolism; Cross- 
Paralysis ; Congestion of the Spinal Cord; Chronic 
Inflammation of the Spinal Cord; Reflex Paraly- 
sis; Lead-Paralysis; Chorea; Aphasia; Facial 
Paralysis ; Glosso-labio-laryngeal Paralysis; Cere- 
bral Hemorrhage ; Hematoma of the Dura Mater; 
Posterior Spinal Sclerosis; Athetosis; Progressive 
Muscular Atrophy; Convulsive Tremor; Chronic 
Basilar Meningitis ; Cerebral Congestion; Epilep- 
sy; Facial Neuralgia; Cervico-occipital Neural- 
gia; Intercostal Neuralgia; Sciatica; Organic In- 
fantile Paralysis. —_— ; 


PrincrpLes oF MENTAL PuystoLoey, 
with their Aapieetion to the Training and Dis- 
cipline of the Mind and the Study of its Morbid 
Conditions. By W. B. Carpenter, M.D., ete. 
Octavo; pp. 722. Price, $3.50. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

In a recent notice of this work, the N. Y. Medi- 
cal Journal says: ; 

After an introductory chapter on ‘‘ The General 
Relations between Mind and Body,”’ in which the 
author's theory of the autocracy of the will is de- 
veloped, he passes in review ‘‘ The Nervous System 
and its Functions,”’ afterward taking up,,. seriatim, 
** Attention,” ‘‘ Sensation,” ‘‘ Perception and In 
stinct,” ‘‘Ideation and Ideo-Motor Action,” 
“Emotion,” and “Habit.” ‘Special Physiol- 
ogy’ follows next in order, and leads to the con- 
sideration of sleep, dreams, somnambulism, trance, 
insanity, and the author’s foster-theory, uncon- 
scious cerebration. This portion of the subject is 
treated of in a manner at once pleasing and in- 
structive. 

The work is particularly serviceable on account 
of its bearing upon the moral element in man. 
The author takes the-facts of human nature as he 
finds them, and, without attempting an analysis 
of their origin or character, shows, with great fel- 
icity of expression, how Ly | are susceptible of 
modification in the interest of private and public 
morality. 

The only fault of the work, or, rather, the fault 
of the author lies in the fact that he does not un- 
derstand Phrenology. He opposed Phrenology in 
his former works, now he accepts some of its 
principles, but ignoring Gall and Spurzheim, he 
makes a failure when treating on the faculties 
through which the mind acts—as others do, who 


are alike ignorant. — 


Oa Ira. A Novel. By Wm. Ducas 
Trammel. One. vol. 12mo; pp. 358; muslin. 
Price, $1.50. New York: U. 8. Pub. Co. 


The Christian Age says: ‘* The author dates from 
Waverley Hall, Georgia. The scenes are mainly 
laid in Atlanta, and many well-known Georgians 
figure in its fages. Whether they will like the 
sketches of themselves or not, remains to be seen. ° 
The book is disfigured by a mass of matter intro- 
duced in order to justify the outrages of the Paris 
Commune. The spirit of the book is not good, 
but its pages show that the author has ability, 
which, if cultivated, would enable him to write 
something really worth reading. Among the very 
best things in the volume are the aphorisms quot- 
ed from our friend, Dr. Lipscomb, the justly ven- 
erated Chancellor of the University of Georgia. 

“From the Southern papers we perceive that 
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Mr. Trammell is, like other prophets, without 
honor in his own country. 

“ The Atlanta Herald says: What ‘Ca Ira’ means 
we neither know vor have the means of finding 
out; and, indeed, a careful reading of the book 
convinces us that, in order to understand and ap- 
preciate the story, it is not at all necessary to solve 
the important conundrum which appears upon the 
covers.” 

{Dr. Deems, of the Christian Age, who also hails 
from Georgia, may be supposed to express senti- 
ments kindly to the author, must, in this case, be 
accepted as authority on the merits of the book. 


Tae Hycetan Home Coox-Book; or, 
Healthful and Palatable Food without Condi- 
ments. A Complete Book of Recipes or Direc- 
tions for Preparing and Cooking all kinds of 
Healthful Food in a Healthful Manner. By R. 
T. Trall, M.D. Price, in paper, 25 cents; nicely 
bonnd, 50 cents. New York: 8. R. Wells, Pub- 
lisher. 

This is quite new, and gives the best experience 
of the author's extensive knowledge as to what it 
is best to eat to make the best blood, bone, mus- 
cle, and nerve. All the varieties for healthful 
bread, and how to make it, are given, together 
with other substances which are good to eat to 
make healthy men, women, and children. 


A Memenran’s Trip to Evrore with 
Cook’s Educational Party. To which is added 
Letters from Revs. T. W. Hooper, A. B. Whip- 
ple, and C. W. Cushing; also Letters from Sev- 
eral Ladies and Gentlemen of the Party. By 
Samuel Watson. One vol., 12mo; pp. 352; mus- 
lin. Price, $1. Nashville: Southern Methodist 
Publishing House. 


Our reverend and venerable author writes with 
as much vim and exuberance as a youth of twenty- 
two. He isa capital observer, a good delineator, 
and permits the reader to look at things just as 
they are through his educated and genial glasses. 
He takes the reader with him. Messrs. Cook, Son 
& Jenkins, the excursionists, ought to give Mr. 
Watson a vote of thanks. 


Norwoop; or, Village Life in New Eng- 
land. By Henry Ward Beecher. With Iustra- 
tions. One vol. 12mo; pp. 549; embossed mus- 
lin. Price, $2. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 


An elegant edition of Mr. Beecher’s first and 
only story. The book had a run in its plain form, 
and now that it comes out with illustrations, of 
course everybody will want it. We think the 
story—which is wonderfully lifedike—will live 
long after the present generation shall have been 
gathered to their fathers. 





Yate Lecrures on Preacuine. By 
Henry Ward Beecher. Delivered before the 
Theological Department of Yale College, New 
Haven, Conn., in the ‘Regular Course of the 
‘Lyman Beecher Lectureship on Preaching.” 
From Phonographic papers by T. J. Ellinwood. 
Third Series. One yol., 12mo; pp. 326; em- 
bossed muslin. Price, $1.50. New York: J. B. 
Ford & Co. 


In brief, we may state that, among all the pro- 





ductions of this most prolific writer, this is bo- 
lieved to be the best of all his performances, 
Here are the subjects of his discussions: 


The Preacher's Book; How to Use the Bible: 
The True Method of Presenting God; Conceptions 
of the Divinity; Practical Use of the Divine Ideal: 
The Manifestation of God Through Christ; Views 
of the Divine Life in Human Conditions; Sins and 
Sinfulness; The Sense of Personal Sin; The 
Growth of Christian Life; Christian Manhood; 
Life and Immortality. 


Had Mr. Beecher performed no other service, 
this alone would hand his name down to posterity, 
We commend these Yale Lectures not only to 
preachers, but to all readers. 


Virat Maenetism. Being an answer to 


Dr. Brown-Sequard’s Lectures on Nerve Force 
By E. D. Babbitt, A.M. Price, 25 cents, 


This is the title of an interesting pamphlet earn- 
estly defending the magnetic theory of cure against 
the hot iron burning process of Dr. Brown-Se- 
quard, as applied to the iate Senator Sumner and 
Horace Greeley. 

For thirty years the pages of this JouRNAL have 
promulgated the theory of healing by magnetism, 
and have sought to instruct the peopie to avoid 
drug medicines and trust to magnetism, electrici- 
ty, sunshine, a right course of nutrition, and othe: 
hygienic agencies. We welcome every endeavor 
which aims to harmonize and invigorate the life- 
forces. Mr. Babbitt is a zealous laborer in this 
field, and we are glad to learn of his success. 


Tornetre. A Novel. By Henry Chur- 
ton. One vol., 12mo; pp. 510; cloth. Price, 
$1.50. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 


A story of Southern life, in which vivid pictures 
are given representing slave life, the emancipation, 
and its effects upon white and black, ending in 
the marriage of a master to his former—almost 
white—slave. The author gives us ‘a touch of 
nature, which makes all men kin.” 


Tue Pocket-Caszk REFERENCE AND 
Dose Boox. By C. Henri Leonard, A.B., M.D. 
18mo; pp. 28. Price, 35 cents. Chagrin Falls, 
Ohio: Published by the Author. 

This Dose Book’may be useful to those who 
prescribe drugs to their patients who are willing 
to take them, but we have no occasion for drugs 
of any sort, and the Dose Book is of no possible 
use to us. _— 


Homes oF THE Presipents. By Laura 
C. Holloway. Large 8vo vol. ; pp. 500; seventeen 
portraits on steel, and numerous engravings on 
wood. Price, in extra cloth, $3.75. Sold only 
by Subscription. New Yorks U. 8. Pub. Co. 


Here is something which will please American 
ladies. There are sketches of twenty-five ladies 
who have graced the Presidential mansion as 
“hostess” during the past hundred years, includ- 
ing Martha Washington and Abigail Adams, Mar- 
tha Jefferson Randolph, Dolly Madison, Mrs. Mon- 
roe, Mrs. John Quincy Adams, Mrs. Andrew Jack- 
son, etc. 
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Tae Framinc Sworp: Devoted to the 
Exposition of the Vices and Errors in Modern 
Christianity, every variety of Intemperance, Rum 
and Tobacco, Errors in Diet, Dress, etc. 


A powerful little advocate of abstinence from 
the common evil habits of society. A. L. John- 
son, Candor, New York, prints it. 

Tue Curtst1an Monrror, Mrs, M. M. 
B. Goodwin’s excellent magazine, has been re- 
moved from Cincinnati, O., to 8t. Louis, Mo. By 
this change the magazine gains strength, and 
will, no doubt, become a permanent institution in 
this great Missouri city. St. Louis is growing in 
wealth and wickedness, and needs the Christian 
Monitor. — 


“Every Saturpay ” merged in “ Lit- 
tell’s Living Age.”” The publishers say: After an 
uninterrupted career of more than thirty years, 
against no inconsiderable amount of competition, 
the success of the Living Age is now greater than 
ever before; and no effort will be spared to make 
its future even more acceptable than its past to the 
reading public. 

Card from H. O. Houghton & Co.—The publish- 
ers of Every Saturday announce to the subscribers 
of that journal that under an arrangement with 
Messrs. Littell & Gray Every Saturday will be 
merged in Littell’s Living Age. The two periodi- 
cals are issued weekly, and cover the same general 
ground, so far, indeed, that the contents of one 
frequently appear in the other. There seems to 
be no good reason why the same field should be 
occupied by both. The combination of the two 
journals will leave the Living Age the only eclectic 
weekly published in the country. To the readers 
of Every Saturday we take pleasure in commend- 
ing the Living Age. i 

Messrs. Littell & Gray add: The Living Age, pi- 
oneer in its special field, will again become the only 
periodical of the country which places before Am- 
erican readers in cheap and convenient form, and at 
the same time with satisfactory freshness and com- 
pleteness, the productions of the ablest foreign au- 
thors as contained in the periodical literature of 
Europe, and especially of Great Britain. No ef- 
fort will be spared to render the Living Age even 
more than ever deserving of that large share of 
public favor which it has hitherto always enjoyed. 

The Living Age is published at $8 a year; clubbed 
with the PHRENOLOGICAL at $9. Address this of- 
fice. — 


Mr. Tuomas Mrrnayn, editor of the 
Gardeners Monthly, and proprietor of the German- 
town nurseries, Philadelphia, Pa., has issued an 
Autumn Catalogue of Deciduous Trees, Deciduous 
Shrubs, Weeping Trees and Weeping Shrubs, Ev- 
ergreens, Vines and Climbers, Fruit Trees, Hedge 
Plants, Roses, and of everything to be found in 
first-class nurseries. 

There are fifty acres, devoted exclusively to this 
kind of stock in the city of Philadelpbia, at Ger- 





mantown, convenient of access to visitors from 
all parts of the Union. The office is at (upper) 
Church and Chew Streets, near the passenger rail 
road dépot in Germantown; reached by German- 
town steam-road or Chestnut Hill steam cars to 
Gorgas or Washington Lane; or all the way by the 
horse-cars from the leading hotels in Philadelphia. 

A plain, modest catalogue, containing more real 
richness than is usually found in those of much 
greater pretensions. Send a dime and secure a 
copy. — 

Tue NorTHamMpTon JouRNAL is the 
title of a new, first-class, independent, eight-page 
weekly, edited and published by the Veteran Aaron 
M. Powell, at $2 a year, at Northampton, Mass. 
Handsome type, handsome paper, and well edited, 
makes it every way a desirable journal for the peo- 
ple of Hampshire County and Western Massachu 
setts. _— 

New Music.—Mr. F. W. Helwick, ot 
Cincinnati, publishes a ladies’ serio-comic song, 
in blue and gold, entitled, ‘‘Oh, Isn’t he a Tease,” 
**Only in Fun,” at 50 cents. The piece is orna- 
mented with a beautiful photographic portrait of 
Miss Ada Richmond, the popular singer. 


New York Trisune Extras, Nos, 
21, 22. One Year of Science. Containing Scien- 
tific Views of Comets, Philological Convention at 
Hartford, Chemistry’s Centennial, American Sci- 
ence Association at Hartford, and Bayard Taylor 
in Africa—all for 25 cents. Address the Tribune, 
New York. — 

Meratiine-MAcHINERY witTHout Lv- 
BRICANT. The American and Foreign Metalline 
Company, No. 61 Warren Street, New York, have 
issued an illustrated pamphlet, giving information 
as to the usefulness of this recent discovery. The 
company is composed of the following officers: 
President, Hon. William W. Campbell; Secretary, 
John L. Burleigh; Directors, Wm. W. Campbell, 
Edward H. Tracy, Chief-Engineer Department of 
Public Works, New York, Stuart Gwynn, M.D., 


Douglas Campbell, Joseph Bell; Consulting En- 
gineer, Stuart Gwynn; Counsel, Hilton, Camp- 
bell & Bell, 257 Broadway, New York. The 
pose may be had on appiication, and all the 
acts in regard to this new thing thus obtained. 


Tue Liquor Trarric: The Fallacies 
of its Defenders. A Sermon by Rev. Edward G. 
Read, pastor of Third Presbyterian Church, Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey. 12mo; pp. 23; pamphlet. 
Price, 15 cents. N. Y. Nat. Temp. Society. 


New Books. — The following are 
among the best of our recent miscellaneous publi- 
cations : 

Yate Lectures ON PreacHinc. By Henry 
Ward Beecher. Third Series, Winter of 1874. 
Methods of Using Christian Doctrines in their Re- 
lations to Individual Dispositions and the Wants 
of the Community. Uniform edition of the Au- 
thor’s Works. 12mo. Price, $1.50. 
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Brs.ioraeca DraBoiica; Being a Choice Selec- 
tion of the most Valuable Books Relating to the 
Devil; his Origin, Greatness, and Influence; Com- 
prising the most important Works on the Devil, 
Satan, Demons, Hell, Hell-torments, Magic, Witch- 
craft, Sorcery, Divination, Superstition, Angels, 
Ghosts, etc., with some curious Volumes on 
Dreams and Astrology. In two parts, Pro and 
Con, Serious and Humorous. Chronologically 
Arranged with Notes, Quotations, and Proverbs, 
and a Copious Index. Illustrated with Twelve 
Curious Designs. 8vo; pp. 40; paper. Price, 50 cts. 

Tue Captive iN Patagonia; or, Life Among 
the Giants. A Personal Narrative. By Benjamin 
Franklin Bourne. Illustrated. Large 16mo. $1.50. 


Tas Bremen LEcTUKES on Fundamental Liv- 
ing Religious Questions. By a number of the 
ablest Scholars of the Day. Translated from the 
German, by Rev. D. Heagle. 12mo. Price, $1.75. 

Youne AMERICANS ABROAD; or, Vacation in 
Europe. The Results of a Tour through Great 
Britain, France, Holland, Belgium, Germany, and 
Switzerland. By John Overton Choules, D.D., 
and his Pupils. Illustrated. Large 16mo. $1.25. 

PROGRESS OF BAPTIST PRINCIPLES IN THE LasT 
Huyprep Years. By T. F. Curtis, Prof. of The- 
ology in Lewisburg University, Pa. 16mo. $1.50. 

Tue History or Greece. By Prof. Dr. Ernst 
Curtius. Translated by Adolphus William Ward, 
M.A., Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 
Revised after the latest German edition, by W. A. 
Packard, Prof. of Modern Languages in Princeton 
College. In five Volumes. Vol. V. Crown 8vo. 
Price, $2.50. 

CUNGREGATIONALISM. By Rev. Henry M. Dex- 
ter, D.D. New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 
containing much new matter. 12mo. Price, $2. 

German UNIVERSITIES: A Narrative of Per- 
sonal Experience, together with a Critical Com- 
parison of the Higher System of Education in Ger- 
many with that of Great Britain and the United 
States. By Prof. James M. Hart. 12mo. $1.75. 

Tue Resources or CaALirornia, Comprising 
the Society, Climate, Salubrity, Scenery, Com- 
merce, and Industry of the State. By John 8. 
Hittell. Sixth ed., rewritten. 12mo; pp. 443. $2. 

An AMERICAN WoMAN IN CaHINa, and her Mis- 
sionary Work there. By Rev. J. B. Jeter, D.D. 
Large 16mo. Price, $1.25. 

HisToricaL Cuart; or, History Taught by the 
Eye. By Robert H. Labberton, author of ‘ Lab- 
berton’s Historical Series.”” Imperial quarto. At- 
las form, $4.50; half cloth, $3.50; Sectional form, 
in Portfolio, mounted, $10; Wall-map, mounted 
on Rollers, $12.50. 

OUTLINES OF THE WORLD’s History, Ancient, 
Medieval, and Modern, with Special Reference to 
the History of Civilization and the Progress of 
Mankind. For use in the Higher Classes in Pub- 
lic Schools, and in High Schools, Academies, 








Seminaries, ete. By William Swinton, M.A., an- * 


thor of ** Condensed History of the U. S.,” “Cam. 
paigns of the Army of the Potomac,” ete. With 
numerous single and double-page Maps and many 
Ilustrations. 12mo. Price, $2.25. 
PENNSYLVANIA ILLUSTRATED. A Genera. dxerch 
of the State. Its Scenery, History, and Industries, 
With 100 engravings. Quarto; paper. 50 cents, 


Tue NaTuRAL History oF THE BIBLE: Being 
a Review of the Physical Geography, Geology, 
and Meteorology of the Holy Land; with a De 
scription of every Animal and Plant mentioned in 
Holy Scripture. By H. B. Tristram, author of the 
“Great Sahara,” ete. 12mo; pp. 518. $1.50. 


OTHER Men’s Minps; or, Seven Thousand 
Choice Extracts on History, Science, Philosophy, 
Religion, ete. Selected from the Standard Author- 
ship of Ancient and Modern Times, and Classified 
in Alphabetical Order. By E. Davies, D.D. With 
Steel Illustrations. 8vo; cloth extra, gilt and gilt 
edges. Price, $5.25. 

WRritTInes OF MARY AND CHARLES Lamp. Their 
Poems, Letters, and Remains, now first collected, 
with Reminiscences and Notes by W. Carey Haz- 
litt. With Hancock’s portrait of the Essayist, 
fac-similes of the title-pages of the rare first edi- 
tions of Lamb’s and Coleridge’s Works, fac-simile 
of a page of the original MS. of the “ Essay on 
Koast Pig,” and numerous I]lustrations of Lamb's 
favorite haunts in London and thesuburbs. Crown 
8vo; cloth extra. Price, $3. 

TiisTtorRY OF THE INQUISITION. From its Estab- 
lishment in the Twelfth Century to its Extinction 
in the Nineteenth. By William Harris Rule, D.D. 
With several Illustrations. Two handsome vol- 
umes, 8vo. Price, $10.50. 


A TREATISE on the Constitutional Limitations 
which rest upon the Legislative Power of the 
States of the American Union. By Thomas M. 
Cooley, LL.D. Third edition. 8vo; pp. 827. 
Price, $7.50. A work for attorneys, legislators, 
and statesmen. 


History oF THE CONQUEST OF PERU. Witha 
Preliminary View of the Civilization of the Incas. 
By W. H. Prescott. Entirely new edition, with 
the author’s latest corrections and additions. Ed- 
ited by John Foster Kirk. Vol. I. 12mo. Price, 
$2.25. Prescott, Irving, Motley, a trio of finished 
American writers. Those who read them will be 
mentally fed with richest pabulum. 

Sun Views or THe Eartu; or, The Seasons 
Illustrated. By Richard A. Proctor. With 13 full- 
page plates, including 48 colored views of the 
earth. Quarto. Price, $2.50. We shall all be- 
come star-gazers, now that Professor Proctor has 
told us all about the physiognomy of the heavens. 

ANCIENT CLassics FOR ENGLISH REaApsrs, VOL. 
XIX. By Clifton W. Collins, M.A. Edited by 
W. Lucas Collins. 12mo. Price, $1. A valuable 
series. 
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Contents for Nine Years, Combined in One Vol. 
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1 86 5 Almanac for a Hundred Years.—Physiognomy Illustrated. Debate in Crania. 

*—— Fighting Physiognomies Illustrated. ‘The Color of the Eye. The Five Races of 
Man IlJustrated. A Word to Boys. Palmer, the English Poisoner. Self-Reliance. The World to 
Come. Signs of Character in the Eyes. Where to Find a Wife. 


18 6 6 Andrew Johnson. Abraham Lincoln. Julius Cesar. Character in the Walk. The 
*——_ Mother of Rev. John Wesley. Practical Uses of Phrenology. Stammering and 
Stuttering, A Cure. Lieutenant-General Ulysses 8. Grant. The Red Man and the Black Man. 
Heads of the Leading Clergy. Heads of the Most Notorious Boxers. Fate of the Twelve Apostles, 
Home Courtesies. Cornelius Vanderbilt. Language of the Eyes. Phrenology and Physiology. Brig- 
ham Young. Richard Cobden. Major-General William T. Sherman. John bright. With Portraits. 


1867 Names of the Faculties. Hindoo Heads and Characters. About Fat Folks and 
*—— Lean Foiks. Immortality—Scientific Proofs. Thomas Carlyle, the Author. 
How to Study Phrenology. The Jew—Racial Peculiarities. Civilization and Beauty. The Hottentot 
or Bushman. A Bad Head—Antoine Probst. Forming Societies—How to Proceed. Matrimonial 
Mistakes. Something about Handwriting. How to Conduct Public Meetings. Author of the “Old 
Arm-Chair.” Rev. James Martineau, the Unitarian. Dr. Pusey, the “‘High-Churchman.” Froude, 
the Historian. Thiers, the French Statesman. John Ruskin, the Art-Writer. Rev. Charles Kingsley. 
Signficance of Shaking Hands. Bashfulness—Diffidence—Timidity : How to Overcome it. Emi- 
nent American Clergymen. Ira Aldridge, the Colored Tragedian. Influence of Marriage on Morals. 
Bones of Milton. Society Classified. 


186 8 A Brief Glossary of Phrenological Terms. Advancement of Phrenology. Circassia 

*—— and the Circassians. Jealiousy—lIts Cause and Cure. Temperament and 
Natural Languages. Voices—What they Indicate. Rulers of Sweden. Marriage of Cousins—Iits 
Effects. George Peabody. Senator Wilson, Bad Heads and Good Characters. D’Israeli, the English 
Statesman. Rey. Peter Cartwright. Victor Hugo. Miss Braddon. How to Become a Phrenologist. 
Monsier Tonson Come Again. Mind Limited by Matter. The Two Paths of Womanhood. Dismarck, 
the Premier. Phrenology and its uses. Testimonials from Distinguished Men. 


1869 The True Basis of Education. Rev. John Cummings. Blind Tom. What Can I Do 
*—— Best? The English Miners. Nature’s Nobleman (Poetry). Eminent American 
Clergymen. Power of Example. ‘he Uses of Culture. Dry Bones of Science. Mirihfulness— 
Wit—Humor. Weight of Brains. Cannibal of Australia. Wilkie Collins. Hepworth Dixon. 
Victor Cousin. How to Study Faces. 


1 870 Contains our Leading Editors—Bryant, Greeley, Bennett, Brooks, Marble, Dana, 
-—— Raymond—With Portraits. The Male and Female Form. Why Children Resem- 
ble their Parents. Gen. Grant and his Cabinet—With Portraits. Physiognomy in Politics, or 
‘“* Faces and Places.’’ Science of Conjugal Selection. Happy Marriages. Temperament in Wedlock. 
American Artists. Brain Waves. Sir Edward Landseer. Lorenzo Dow and Peggy, his Wife. Royal 
Ladies of the French Empire—Portraits. Guizot, the Statesman. How to Choose a Helpmect. 


187 National Types of Female Beauty. Bread-faking. Woman as an Astronomer. 

-—— Phrenology—Its History, Principles, Proofs, and Uses. Dr. Richard Rothe, of 
Heidelberg, Germany. Culture of the Perceptives. What Can { Do Best? Personal Beauty. Peter 
Cooper. West Point—How to Enter. Anna Cora Ritchie. How to Study Men. Ferdinand von Beust. 
~— Dickens. Don’t Forget the Old Folks. Civil Engineering 1,800 Years Ago. Phrenology—Is 
it a Science? 


1872 Introductory. Man’s Place in Nature. Science of Man. Good Heads and Bad 
*—— Characters. Practical Phrenology. Science and Religion. (hysiognomy. Physi- 


| ology. Psychology. Who Believes in Phrenology. Phrenology as a Profession. The Nose. Rev. 


Dr. Milman. Hon. Charles Sumner, Hon. Jacob M. Howard. Emperor of ee and Coadjutors. 
Paul B. Du Chaillu. Mother Ann Lee, the Shaker. Twelve Eminent Preachers. The Orang-Outang. 
John A. Roebling, the Great Engineer. The Feet—Their Dress and Care. Selfishness and Liberality. 
Taking Plaster Casts. Longevity of Man and Animals. The Teacher. Mental Culture. 


187 3 Racial Types of Face and Form. How to Become a Public Speaker. Phrenology 

*— and the Physiologists. Sketches from Every-day Life—Illustrated. David Living- 
stone, the African Explorer and Missionary. Objections to Phrenology Considered. “Bumps — 
Sizes of the Organs. Comparative Anatomy. The Cerebellum and its Influence. Frederick Douglass, 
tué Colored Orator. Studies in Caricature in Expression. ‘Sol’ Smith Russell. The Bread Fruit- 
Tree. William H. Seward. Signs of Character in the Lips—With Dlustrations. All Presidents of 
the United States, from Washington to Grant—With Portraits. Matthew Armold, the Essay- 
ist. How to Cure a Gold. Advice to Railway Travelers, and so forth. It is crammed full of richness. 





Over 500 pages and 400 Illustrative Engravings. Price, post-paid by first post, 
$2.00. Address, S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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ANNUAL 


Phrenology and Physiognomy. 


NEW SERIES, FOR 1874. 





TuIs is Our TENTH annual presentation. The nine previous 
issues are now published in a portly 12mo volume of several hun- 
dred pages, with as many or more illustrative engravings. 

We begin a new series in a new form (octavo) with the present 
issue. We change the form in order to admit larger illustrations, 
and to-conform its size to the present form of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, now in its fifty-eighth voltme, and the ninth of the new 
octavo series. 

We make it a point to compile for these pages whatever new 
discoveries, new phases, or confirmations of previous discoveries, 
may be developed during the current year. We have, therefore, 
the experiments of Professor Ferrier, of Edinburgh, to record as 
among the most interesting developments touching Phrenology and 
the nervous system. The results of those experiments not only con- 
firm the theory of the localized functions of the brain, but go much 
further than the regular phrenologists in the subdivision of the func- 
tions. Dr. Wilder, of Cornell University, has, during the year, made 
numerous dissections of dog’s brains, without, however, discovering, 
as he says, any evidences of the truths claimed by phrenologists. 
Indeed, Dr. Wilder goes so far as to deny the claims of Drs. Gall, 
Spurzheim, and others, and to declare that the principles of Phre- 
nology are without foundation in science or philosophy. We cite, 
as a sufficient answer to Dr Wilder, the recent experiments of Prof. 
Ferrier, together with the testimony of multitudes of intelligent men 
who avow, not only their delief in its principles, but. their knowl- 
edge of its facts and conviction of the correctness of its philosophy. 

Our Annual Class for 1873, a notice of which will be found else- 
where, was every way satisfactory. 

The public accept gladly the teachings of this mental ‘philos- 
ophy, finding in it substantial encouragement to a better life and 
the best methods for the improvement of man individually and 
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collectively. In true Phrenology is found a moral monitor that 
says to the timid, Why fear? to the irresolute, Be brave; to the 
diffident, Be assured ; to the selfish, Be generous; to the irreverent, 
Be devotional ; to the desponding, Be hopeful ; to the slovenly, Be 
neat, tidy, and orderly; to the indolent, Be enterprising; to the 
glutton and intemperate, Learn self-denial, self-restraint, and live 
temperately ; to the wicked and the godless it says, Cease to do 
wrong, learn to do right, and cultivate a spirit of submission to the 
Divine Will. 

Rightly apprehended, Phrenology is an efficient aid and a real 
encouragement to all who aim at mental improvement; it imputes 
incorrigibility or worthlessness to no one; predicates responsibility 
of organization and endowment; and acquits none but the imbecile 
of negligence in self-culture. Trusting OUR ANNUAL For 1874 may 
go forth and perform its mission of enlightenment, encouragement, 
and good-will, we submit it with hopes that it may decide at least 
one reader to éry to leave the world better than he found it. 





We are now sending our publications to all parts of the world 
opened to civilization—China, Japan, Africa, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, the Sandwich Islands, Norway, Greenland, British Columbia, 
etc., besides having them for sale in the principal European cities. 
We have some two thousand local agencies in America, through 
whom our books and JouRNALS are supplied. Many lecturers also 
distribute them through their audiences. We supply Phrenological 
societies and lecturers with cabinets of busts, skulls, manikins, 
skeletons, portraits—size of life—in sets, mounted on canvas, and in 
sheets, with all needed apparatus. 

We have added a number of skulls, human and animal, to our 
museum during the past year, also portraits of distinguished and 
of notorious characters, and specimens from Arctic explorers, the 
Rocky Mountains, and other quarters, all of which we hope to pre- 
serve for future generations, especially after we have secured a fire- 
proof building, which we hope to do through the munificence of 
some man or men of means, who will devote, say $100,000 or more, 
for the purpose. At present, our capital is all employed in our work 
of disseminating the truths of science. In this good work we are 
heartily seconded by many willing hearts. 
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PHRENOLOGY AND ITS MISSION. 





WE are sometimes asked if the interest 
in Phrenology has not died out; if we 
have any heads to examine, etc. Thirty- 
five years ago Phrenology was a wonder, a 
mystery, a thing to be speculated on, and 
one who professed to understand it was 
considered little less than a wizard, a fan- 
atic, or a fool. Idle curiosity prompted 
people to patronize it simply “to see what 
the phrenologist would say, or could say.” 
To-day this noise, froth, and furor are 
wanting, but in their place, in the minds 
of tens of thousands of thoughtful, clear- 
headed men and women in the land there 
is a settled, firm conviction of the truths 
of Phrenology, and of its value in aid of 
education, especially the education of the 
feelings, the passions, the emotions. 

Phrenology has taught teachers that a 
look of quiet sorrow would be amply suf- 
ficient as a punishment for one boy or girl, 
while a calm conversation would settle the 
business for another; and in a school of 
forty pupils perhaps not more than one of 
them could be soundly thrashed for misde- 
meanor with profit to the boy and peace 
to the school. Thirty-nine whippings out 
of forty, as they were ordinarily adminis- 
tered, were worse than thrown away, both 
in respect to the pupil and the school. 

Thousands of mothers study their chil- 
dren phrenologically. They obtain for 
them a careful examination by a compe- 
tent phrenologist, which corrects or cor- 
roborates the mother’s previous opinion, 
and teaches her what she may hope for ten 
years hence in a dull or wayward child. 
And thus Phrenology is, if we may use the 
word, percolating through every vein and 
avenue of society, and is finding its way 
silently, quietly, like the fine, long roots 
of the willow tree, but not the less certain- 
ly taking a firm hold on public sentiment ; 
and to-day there is ten times as much be- 


lief and confidence in, and respect for, 
Phrenology as there was thirty years ago. 

The amount of reading matter which is 
yearly distributed among the people is 
great. Thirty-four years ago a thousand 
subscribers to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL was considered something to be proud 
of. Then there were not more than two 
or three American books on the subject, 
and but few foreign reprints; and one 
could carry on a wheelbarrow the whole 
stock in trade of Phrenology in America. 
No subject in that time has grown so rap- 
idly, has expanded and taken such deep 
root, as Phrenology. And why should it 
not? Its subject is the greatest in the 
world, namely, MAN in all his relations. 
Men study astronomy and excite the won- 
der of the world by their accurate demon- 
stations, but the astronomical world is 
only the frame-work of the home of man. 
A single immortal soul is worth more than 
a dozen fixed stars. As mind is higher 
and better than matter—as the soul of man 
is richer and more noble than the house he 
lives in, the roads he travels, or the cloth- 
ing he wears—the science which teaches 
what man is, and how to train, regulate, 
and guide him, as far surpasses other pur- 
suits as mind is superior to matter—as man 
is better than his clothes. 

The world needs more teachers of the 
science of man. In addition to the month- 
ly ministrations of the JouRNAL, its pub- 
lishers every autumn teach classes of earn- 
est workers, who purpose to follow the 
subject as a profession, or by its means be 
the better qualified for the pulpit, the bar, 
the school-room, the healing art, or the 
marts of business. This class instruction 
is given in response to a demand of the 
times, and in itself is a practical demon- 
stration of the life and energy of phreno- 
logical truth among the people. 





TAXPAYERS.—Over sixty cents of every 
dollar you pay for taxes goes to pay such 
bills as $40,000,000 a year for crime, $32,- 


000,000 for pauperism, and $12,000,000 for 
insanity, all induced by intemperance.— 
Why not economize by right living ? 
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HARRIET HOSMER, 


THE EMINENT SCULPTOR.—(WITH A PORTRAIT.) 


A HIGHLY organized mental condition is 
apparent in this lady, and ‘there is also 
shown an unusually strong and positive 
disposition. The face expresses real char- 
acter, intelligence, serenity, and originality. 
How broad between the eyes, showing 
large Form, or ability to draw correctly! 
See also how broad between the temples, 
showing large Constructiveness—ability to 
design, contrive, invent, construct! Then 
there is a fine, full, well-developed intel- 
lect, indicating high capability and rare 


talents. Nor is Benevolence less conspic- 
uous. The affections are indicated in 
the lips. That is a 


handsome mouth, an 
expressive eye, and 
a well-formed head 
and face. There is 
latent power back of 
those trim features, 
too. When arous- 
ed, when fired up, 
another character 
may be seen in mark- 
ed contrast with 
that sweet repose. 
As will be seen from 
the subjoined 
graphical sketch, the 
development of her 
physical nature was 
unrestrained by any 
of those convention- 
al and unwise habits 
and customs of society so much in vogue. 
Inheriting in large measure many of the 
characteristics of the father, she was the 
more inclined to follow the spirit of his 
counsels in the way of invigorating and 
establishing her health. The drift of her 
mind toward an esthetic pursuit was 
strengthened also by the influence of tem- 
perament. The gentle, mellow, and plia- 
ble artistic nature selects painting as its 
domain, and in that domain a woman pre- 
fers to depict flowers and images of the 
higher emotions; the strong, positive, and 
robust artistic nature selects sculpture, or, 


bio- 





if painting, the depicting of the varied 
aspects of nature. A woman of this order 
of mind in selecting sculpture, a robust art 
in itself, weaves into the constitution of 
her works her feminine delicacy. Her 
figures exhibit the higher idealism. The 
breadth of head in the portrait shows com- 
prehensive judgment with reference to 
things seen and things thought. There is 
the earnest practicality of the true woman 
mingled with the warm imagination of the 
poet. We doubt not that Miss Hosmer, by 
giving herself up to the prosecution of her 
artistic employment, has sacrificed many 
of her most interior 
yearnings, for in the 
contour of her face 
are seen the evi- 
dences of strong af- 
fection, and appreci- 
ation of all that en- 
ters into domestic 
relationship. 

Harriet G. Hos- 
mer, who is perhaps 
the most widely 
known among fe- 
male sculptors, was 
born in Watertown, 
Mass., on the 19th of 


October, 1830. Her 
father, an eminent 
physician of that 


town, having lost his 
wife and only other 
child by consumption, impressed upon 
Harriet the necessity of good physical 
training, then and now so much neglected 
among girls. Accordingly, her childhood 
and youth were spent in occupations and 
pursuits more like those of a boy than 
of the conventional young lady. She 
delighted in her horse and dog, and _ be- 
came expert in riding, shooting, swim- 
ming, rowing, skating, and other out- 
of-door sports. Vigorous in body and 
bright in mind, she was not easily amena- 
ble to discipline when placed under in- 
structors. and many anecdotes are related 











Harriet Hosmer. q 


of her practical jokes and boyish freaks. 
She is said to have been expelled from one 
school and pronounced incorrigible in an- 
other. . 

At the age of sixteen she entered the 
celebrated school of Mrs. Sedgwick, of 
Lenox, Mass., and, under her judicious 
care, and the excellent intellectual and so- 
cial influences of that delightful village, 
her bold and turbulent nature seems to 
have been successfully restrained, and she 
improved rapidly in knowledge, self-con- 
trol, and development, while her active 
habits of body continued. Although re- 
strained, her bold and fearless nature was 
not eradicated, for the high-spirited girl 
has developed into an equally fearless, 
high-spirited, and unconventional woman, 
whose eccentricities have for years been 
the standing wonder of the Romans. At 
a comparatively early age she began to 
give much attention to modeling figures 
in clay, and after leaving Mrs. Sedgwick’s 
school her early predilections ripened into 
the purpose to make sculpture a pursuit. 
She accordingly entered the studio of Mr. 
Stephenson, of Boston, for lessons in draw- 
ing and modeling, and soon finished the 
bust of a child. She at the same time 
studied anatomy with her father, and in 
the fall of 1850, while visiting a school 
friend in St. Louis, took advantage of the 
consent of the medical college there to 
admit female students, and went through 
the regular college course, receiving a 
diploma for her attainments; and the im- 
mense value of the knowledge she thus 
acquired has shown itself in all her subse- 
quent work. She traveled in the West 
unattended, visited the Dacotah Indians 
and the Falls of St. Anthony, climbed to 
the summit of what was deemed an inac- 
cessible bluff, and finally returned to her 
New England home, to occupy a studio 
her father had prepared for her in the 
garden. The muscular adaptation and 
strength gained by her vigorous physical 
exercise greatly contributed to her success 
in the manipulation of clay. She now 
produced her first works in marble—a re- 
duced copy of Canova’s bust of Napoleon, 
and an ideal head called “ Hesper.” The 


latter was much praised at the time. Her 
next task was to cut in marble a copy of a 
friend’s likeness by Clevenger. Miss Hos- 
mer now resolved to carry out at once the 
one aspiration of all artists—namely, to go 
to Rome. This resolution was intensified 
and fixed by an acquaintance formed at 
this time with Miss Charlotte Cushman, 
the well-known actress, and in the autumn 
of 1852, accompanied by her father and 
new friend, she reached the Eternal City. 
Dr. Hosmer at once took daguerreotypes 
of “Hesper” to Mr. John Gibson, the 
English sculptor, and asked him to allow 
Miss Hosmer to become his pupil. At first 
he hesitated, but after examining the evi- 
dences of the young lady’s proficiency, he 
consented, and she was soon at work amid 
the marble wonders of that renowned art- 
ist’s studio in the Via Fontanella. Her 
perseverance and industry were remark- 
able. She spent her first months in mod- 
eling from the antique. She copied the 
head _ of “Venus de Milo,” the “ Cupid” 
of Praxiteles, and the “ Taso” of the Brit- 
ish Museum, alternating her art studies 
with gallops across the Campagna unat- 
tended, to the astonishment of both na- 
tives and foreigners. Her first original 
attempt was a head of “Daphne,” then 
one of “Medusa,” both of which were 
completed in 1853. They were sent to 
Samuel Appleton, Esq., of Boston, and two 
replicas of the “Daphne” were subse- 
quently ordered, Gibson recognized both 
patience and progress in her studies. In 
the summer of 1853 she finished her first 
full-length figure in marble—a statue of 
the nymph (CEnone, the shepherd-wife 
whom Paris deserted for Helen. This was 
ordered by her friend Wayland Crow, Esq., 
of St. Louis, and gave so much satisfaction 
that she at once received a commission to 
execute a similar work for the Mercantile 
Library of St. Louis. This commission 
was filled two years later by a life-size 
statue of “Beatrice Cenci,” representing 
the maiden lying in her cell after the tor- 
ture had been applied and just before her 
execution. Both these statues are very 
beautiful, the latter especially, which has 
been pronounced her best work. 
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Miss Hosmer’s next work was a statue 
of “ Puck,” an exquisitely humorous little 
figure, based on Shakspeare’s description 
of the fairy, and one of the most pleasing 
and characteristic of her works. This 
statue, which was finished in 1855, was 
sent to the Hon. Samuel Hooper, of Boston, 
and three copies of it are in noble collec- 
tions in England. Among her other works 
are a colossal statue of Zenobia, architect- 
ural in style, with highly finished drapery, 
massive and dignified; a bronze statue of 
heroic size of Col. Thomas Hart Benton, 
which now stands in Lafayette Park, St. 
Louis, and which has been pronounced by 
an able critic “the best specimen of monu- 
mental statuary in America ;” a “ mortuary 


monument” in the Church of San Andrew 
del Fratte at Rome; “ Will-o’-the-Wisp,” 
now in the possession of Mr. George Low, 
of Boston; the “Sleeping Faun,” which 
found many admirers in the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1867; the “ Waking Faun,” a com- 
panion of the latter; a statue of a drowned 
girl, illustrating “ Hood’s Bridge of Sighs ;” 
several designs for gateways, fountains, 
and chimney-pieces, and, grandest of all, 
though not yet carried out, a design for 
the Freedmen’s Monument to Lincoln. 

Miss Hosmer is about forty-four years 
old. Her studio is said to be the most 
beautiful in Rome, and she occupies a 
leading position in the art society of the 
Eternal City. 





CHARACTERS IN EVERY-DAY LIFE. 





Mrxps being variously constituted, opin- 
ions, of course, must be various in regard 
to every subject presented to their consid- 
eration. Some subjects are regarded by 
the intelligent as of more importance than 
others. Generally, matters of religious 
faith and practice are deemed to be of the 
highest concern to man; and though a 
community may agree in ascribing to re- 
ligion the chief place in interest, yet scarce- 
ly two persons would be found whose views 
on the ceremonial observance of religion, 
and the methods by which they may be 
properly applied in our daily walk and 
conversation, would be identical. There 
are great differences among people with 
reference to estimation of days. Some are 
very strict in their keeping of Sunday, 
while others, no less devout in sentiment 
and feeling, do not observe it with any 
apparent restraint of thought and action; 
they may attend church once or twice or 
even three times, like the others; but in the 
interim, instead of wearing a grave face 
and a sanctimonious air, are lively, cheer- 
ful, sprightly, and even playful. When in 
church, however, the great mass of people 
are wont to exhibit a certain cast of de- 


portment which can be designated by no 
other term than “ religious.” 

A man may not claim to be subservient 
to ceremonial usages, yet if he be well or- 
ganized, when he comes into the precincts 
of a building set apart for the worship of 
the great Unseen, he removes his hat and 
instinctively wears an aspect of reverence. 
There is an atmosphere in church which 
conduces to worship, and when we find, as 
in the engraving, a person who is recklessly 
undeyout, we incline to class him among 
the reprobate. 

The young gentleman who leans back so 
defiantly in the pew has the order of head 
which would naturally lead him to act 
thus inconsiderately. His protuberant Self- 
Esteem, domineering over the faculties of 
respect and reason, give him a tendency to 
disregard habits of respect and of piety. 
He is substantially a religious imbecile. 
The marked lack of Veneration and Spirit- 
uality stamps him an unfortunate in his 
moral composition. While others, with 
bowed head, are joining with the minister 
in prayer, he is nonchalantly sucking the 
top of his cane and gazing impertinently 
about. 
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Among women the contrast shown by 
the possession of devotional sentiments and 
the want of them, is even more marked. 
As woman is constituted with special 
qualities of sentiment, or, in other words, 


in this country as it does in England, where 
occasions of great muscular contest are 
made the pretext of national holidays. 
Quite recently the august council of a na- 
tion, even its Parliament, adjourned to 





Fig. 1—VENERATION—SELF-CONCEIT. 


with a more intense sense of feeling and 
emotion, consequently her expression is 
more emphatic. At the present day, fash- 
ion seems to bear mighty sway over the 
women of society, and those who carry 
with them a demeanor of modesty and hu- 
mility are rare, although it is true that a 
lady may be modest, refined, diffident, and 
possessed of an earnest religious spirit, and 
yet feel herself compelled, by reason of her 
associations, to adopt much of the prevail- 
ing style in dress. In our illustration we 
contrast the earnest, prayerful woman with 
the votary of fashion and frivolity. In the 
case of the former we observe ‘a well- 
molded, symmetrical head, adorned with a 
neat and pleasing costume, while in the 
latter we observe the tinsel frippery and 
ornamental gear adapted to her light and 
superficial order of mind. 

So much attention is given by the masses 
in this country to what is termed sport, or 
the exercise of the muscles in different 
ways, that we are often at a loss to decide 
which is the more admirable, development 
of brain or development of muscle. Per- 
haps, however, sport does not so much en- 
gage the attention of the cultivated mind 


Fig. 2—Leviry—AporarTION. 


keep the festivities of Derby Day. Thus 
the authority of a Christian nation directs 
the péople to respect days devoted to rac- 
ing fast horses. Boat matches, in which 
the trial is chiefly one of animal strength 





Fig. 8—Strone anp WEAK. 


and dexterity, command the attention of 
thousands, and no little respect is paid by 
people of professed refinement to the vic- 
torious in sparring or wrestling encoun- 
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ters. Strolling circus companies draw won- 
dering crowds wherever they choose to 
pitch their tents. 

It is a phrenological principle that the 
mind partakes of the quality and condi- 
tion of the body, and so all are advised to 
develop and invigorate their physical or- 
ganization by all proper means. Weak 
and inefficient people do not command the 
respect of the world. There is, in fact, 
something grand in muscular energy, ro- 
bust vital power. A man whose mental 
acquirements may command applause be- 
fore an evening audience, may excite the 
ridicule of the road laborer by an awkward 
exhibition of physical weakness. In the 
illustration we have the stalwart black- 
smith smiling at the tremendous effort of 
his raw, lank, loutish visitor in raising a 
fifty-six pound weight. We think we can 
catch the echo of his good-natured ha, ha, 
and his ironical compliment, “ Well, young- 
ster, you do well for one of your size!” 

Exercise of the body being indispensable 
for health, all should avail themselves of 
opportunities for taking it in some form 


or other. To meet the requirements of 
human nature in this respect, gymnastic 
devices have been invented. Gymnasiums 
have been fitted up in the cities for the use 
of clerks and merchants, who pass the 
greater part of their days in sedentary or 
confined employment. But the best forms 
for exercising the muscles are those which 
have some definite purpose, and in which 
a person can take a real interest. Out- 
door walks, the performance of odd jobs 
at home, such as sawing and splitting 
wood, and the many odds and ends of avy- 
ocation which one’s domestic life suggests, 
are rational methods of exercise. What is 
needed for true health is harmonious ac- 
tion, é. ¢., exercise of the entire muscular 
organism. Those exercises which tend to 
the development of only a part of the body 
have a resultant tendency to a one-sided 
aggregation of force at the expense of other 
parts. It is well known that acrobats and 
circus performers are short-lived, a fact 
doubtless due to their excessive effort and 
want of harmony in their physical devel- 
opment. HAL D. RAYTON. 





JAMES TRAVERS LEWIS, LL.D., 


FIRST BISHOP OF ONTARIO, UPPER CANADA.—(PORTRAIT.) 


TuE Right Rev. James Travers Lewis, 
LL.D., first Bishop of Ontario, Upper Cana- 
da, was graduated at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, from which institution he obtained his 
degree of LL.D. a few years since. He is a 
native of the County of Cork, in Ireland, 
where his father was formerly rector of St. 
Anne’s, Shandon. He graduated as Senior 
Moderator in ethics and logic, and held 
the distinguished position of gold medal- 
ist. In 1848 he was ordained Deacon, in 
Cambridge, by the Bishop of Chester, and 
was subsequently ordained Priest by the 
Bishop of Down, and appointed to the 
curacy of Newtown Butler, in the County 
of Fermanagh, Ireland. He afterward re- 
moved to Canada, where he was appointed 
to the county parish of Hawkesbury, on 


the Ottawa River, by the Bishop of Toron- 
to. In 1854 he was transferred to the rec- 
tory of Brookville, where he has distin- 
guished himself as a faithful and efficient 
minister. 

His election to the high office of Bishop, 
about thirteen years ago, was almost unan- 
imous, and has given the greatest satisfac- 
tion in the diocese of Ontario to Protest- 
antsof all denominations. On his return to 
Brookville, after the Synod had adjourned, 
he was greeted with the ringing of the 
church bells, and escorted to his home by 
a large number of his parishioners. 

Dr. Lewis is now about forty-five years 
of age, and is probably one of the young- 
est of the bishops of the English Church. 
His organization is of an exceedingly fine 
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What the Savans are 


type, combining the best elements, temper- 
amentally and physically, thag are usually 
found among men of culture and refine- 


ment. IHis intellect is of the analytical 
caste, rendering him keen and sagacious 
as a logician and theologian. He is well 
endowed with the faculties which contrib- 
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ute grace, dignity, and eloquence to his 
expression rather than copiousness. He 
has much dignity of manner, and an earn- 


est sense of self-respect, aiming to live above 
the fog and meannesses of life, and to im- 
press others with a sense of their high 
privileges and true interests. 





WHAT THE SAVANS ARE 


Tue recent experiments of Professor 
Ferrier, of Edinburg, as embodied in his 
Report to the British Association, have 
aroused the scientific world, especially that 
part of it which has ever been antagonistic 
to the doctrines of Phrenology. No longer 
can men like Flourens, Carpenter, and 
Huxley express their lofty contempt of 
the “phrenological fallacy,” for the evi- 
dence Professor Ferrier brings from his 
protracted investigations on the brains of 


DOING FOR PHRENOLOGY. 


nearly a hundred animals is so positive in 
its confirmation of that grand fundamgptal 
principle of Phrenology —the brain is @ 
congeries of organs—that he entitled his 
report, “ Localization of the Functions of 
the Brain.” The press in Europe and 
America has shown no little interest in 
these declarations of Dr. Ferrier, and have 
published them widely, with comments 
generally complimentary to the long-suffer- 
ing and patient phrenologist. 
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To show how well some of these experi- 
ments -sustain practical phrenologists, we 
will quote one passage of the report: 

“The experiments have likewise a phy- 
siological significance. There is reason to 
believe that when the different parts of 
the brain are stimulated, ideas are excited 
in the animals experimented upon, but it 
is difficult to say what the ideas are. 
There is, no doubt, a close relation between 
certain muscular movements and certain 
ideas which may prove capable of explana- 
tion. This is supported by the phenomena 
of epileptic insanity. The most important 
guide on the psychological aspect of the 
question is the disease known as aphasia. 
The part of the brain which is the seat of 
the memory of words is that which governs 
the movements of the mouth and the 
tongue. In aphasia the disease is gener- 
ally on the left side of the brain, in the 
posterior part of the inferior frontal convo- 
lution, and it is generally associated with 
paralysis of the right hand, and the reason 
might be supposed to be that the part of 
the brain affected is nearly related to the 
part governing the movements of the right 
hand.” 

A correspondent of an American daily, 
writing from London, has transmitted much 
interesting matter with regard to these re- 
cent contributions to the literature and 
fact of mental science. He says: 

“ The possibilities lying within the scope 
of Professor Ferrier’s discoveries are amaz- 
ing. The Professor, it will be remembered, 
puts animals under the influence of chloro- 
form; the skull is then removed and the 
brain exposed; he then takes an electric 
battery, and, by proper applications of the 
positive and negative electrodes upon vari- 
ous parts of the brain, produces the most 
astounding effects. The limbs of the ani- 
mal are moved, for instance; the animal is 
made to emit various sounds; it is made 
to change the expression of its face, and, 
in fact, every variety of action is produced. 
The result of these extraordinary discove- 
ries is practically to restore Phrenology to 
its proper place in the ranks of the sci- 
ences, This is admitted by Dr. Carpenter, 
the great physiologist, who has heretofore 


been so strong an opponent of Phrenology. 
These facts not only settle the old dictum 
— The brain is the organ of the mind,’ and 
vice versa, that the mind acts only through 
the brain—but it shows that the brain is 
the seat of human emotion and of all sen- 
sorial and motorial capacity. We can not 
move any more than we think, without 
the brain. In presence of the audience the 
Professor was able to tell what effects 
would follow when a particular part of 
the brain was touched, and, moreover, 
when his assistant caused various move- 
ments of the animals, the Professor could 
tell what was being done with the brain. 

* * * * * * 

“Tt has been the good luck of your cor- 
respondent to have conferences with some 
of the intimates of Professor Ferrier, and 
I almost fear to tell you the results of my 
inquiries. 

“Tt is claimed that the Professor has 
discovered a way of stimulating the brain 
by electricity without removing the skull; 
and that by an exterior manipulation, he, 
knowing the positions of the various or- 
gans, has been enabled to materially change 
the characters of people who come to him 
as patients, His power is specially marked 
in cases of depraved Alimentiveness—espe- 
cially in dipsomania, the alcoholic thirst. 
By the application of electricity to that 
portion of the brain which comprehends 
the alimentive faculties, and attends to 
eating and drinking, the diseased longing 
is made to cease, and, by a course of con- 
tinued applications, the drunkard’s de- 
praved appetite is not only cured, but he 
acquires an intense aversion for all kinds 
of alcoholic stimulus. People of extreme 


‘irritability, of great Combativeness and 


Destructiveness, are soothed by the appli- 
cation of electricity, so that the irritability 
disappears, and they become amiable and 
agreeable companions. Women who are 
scolds, and men who are fierce and brutal 
in temperament; persons who are afflicted 
with melancholia, or excessive Caution, or 
extreme nervousness, are all susceptible of 
cure under these strange methods. 

“ But the most surprising effect of elec- 
tricity upon the brain is in regard to sleep. 
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As physiologists are aware, no part of the 
human system sleeps except the brain. 
During our nightly repose the blood circu- 
lates, the stomach digests, the liver and 
kidneys secrete their humors, and all the 
functions of the body continue in operation 
—not so actively, perhaps, as when we are 
awake, but certainly with very little per- 
ceptible difference. The only part of the 
human economy, then, in which any change 
appears to be affected in sleep is the brain 
and nervous system, which, in their normal 
condition, require varying periods of re- 
pose. But the Professor, according to his 
friends, has discovered that the time of 
sleep may be reduced to a minimum; that 
one or two hours will be amply sufficient 
hereafter when this system has been ap- 


plied to the human race; and that this 
enormous gain can be made without affect- 
ing the integrity of the nervous system or 
limiting the duration of life.” 

Judging of the future progress of sci- 
ence by the past of science, we are inclined 
to accept almost any view of its possible 
achievements which the enthusiastic may 
announce; but as yet we will not echo the 
statements of the writer just quoted, but 
await more positive information. 

In France an eminent savan, M. Broca, 
has also been at work in experiments and 
observations relating to the brain and nerv- 
ous system, and has also obtained results 
which are testimonials to the accuracy and 
fidelity of the zreat fathers of Phrenology, 
Gall and Spurzheim. 





THE NEW CALEDONIANS. 





New Caveponta is an island of consid- 
erable size lying east of Australia. Its in- 
habitants are almost black, and are allied, 
doubtless, to the aborigines of Tasmania ; 
of ordinary stature, they are, however, ill- 
proportioned, and indicate the order of 
development generally observed among 
the tribes of Polynesia. Their hair is 
woolly and short, but at a distance many 
of them would be taken for long-haired 
people on account of a prevailing custom 
(somewhat analogous to habits in society 
with which we are better acquainted) of 
making artificial hair-bandages, two feet 
or so in length, of grass and the hair of a 
bat. Around their heads is sometimes 
worn a smull net with wide meshes; chiefs 
wear hats cylindrical in form, decorated 
with large ornaments on each side, with a 
volume of feathers at the top, and the 
usual long tuft of grass and hair. The 
hat has no crown, but indicates rank. 
Ornaments of almost any sort are highly 
esteemed, appendages for the ear in par- 
ticular. To such an excess do they carry 
their affection for decoration, that the hole 
in the ear-lobe is enlarged to such an extent 
that it sometimes forms a long loop, reach- 
ing down to the shoulders. When a native 


can not find a suitable ornament for his 
ear, he fills up the hole with a leaf or roll 
of bark. 

The men possess ‘thick beards, but seem 
to delight in giving themselves no little 
pain by plucking out the hairs, to accom- 
plish which they use a pair of shells as 
tweezers. New Caledonians have some 
characteristics which are interesting; one 
especially, which shows them to be consid- 
erably more developed in Constructiveness 
than many of the neighboring tribes, ‘is 
that they build very respectable houses or 
huts, conical in shape, and ten feet or more 
in height. They make mats, which are 
used in their houses, and take various 
other precautions against the weather; 
fires are almost always kept burning inside 
the huts, not so much for the sake of the 
warmth or for cooking as to keep out the 
musquitos, which are almost intolerable 
to a foreigner, to say nothing of the an- 
noyance they give to the nude natives 
Each house is usually surrounded with a 
fence four or five feet high. 

New Caledonians use in war and hunt- 
ing slings, javelins, and spears. In the 
illustration one of the warriors is seen in 
the act of throwing a sling, and they are 
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said to be wonderfully accurate in this ex- 
ercise. Their spear is of great length, 
sometimes fourteen or fifteen feet. This is 
thrown by means of a plaited cord or thong, 
a foot or more in length, and furnished at 
one end with a knot, while the other end 
is looped ; this cord the natives term ounep. 
When a New Caledonian wishes to throw 
a spear, he slips the loop over the four 
fingers of his right hand, and allows it to 
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the mode of using it. They use also a 
club, in the manufacture of which they ex- 
hibit a good deal of ingenuity and variety. 
It is analogous to the boomerang of Aus- 
tralia. 

War in New Caledonia is, according to 
a late writer, the chief occupation of the 
men. The first lesson that a child receives 
is in fighting. Even the women take a 
share in the fighting, in so far as following 
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NEW CALEDONIANS DEFENDING THEIR COAST. 


hang in readiness for the spear. As soon 
as the time comes for the spear to be 
thrown, the man balances the weapon for 
a moment, and then casts the end of the 
thong around it in a sort of half hitch; as 
long as pressure is kept upon the thong 
the ouwnep retains its hold upon the spear, 
and as soon as it is released the spear slips 
through. This weapon is thrown with 
great force and accuracy by the natives. 
The illustration furnishes a good idea of 


their relatives to battle, and being near 
enough to the scene of conflict to seize the 
bodies of slain enemies and drag them to 
the cooking stove. Their priests stir up 
strife from interested motives, of course, 
as the hands of the slain fall to their share. 
The reader infers from these remarks, 
doubtless, that the New Caledonians are 
cannibals, which is pretty much the case. 
When the body of a fallen warrior has 
been carried off by the women, they set 
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about the task of cooking it. The prelim- 
inary preparations constitute a sort of cer- 
emonial of themselves, and each part be- 
longs of right to certain individuals, so 
that the carving is regulated by strict 
rules. 

The natives depend chiefly for their sub- 
sistence upon vegetable food, roots of va- 
rious kinds, cocoanuts, and other fruits; 
shell-fish, and even spiders, are included 
in their dietary. This spider is a large 
arachnidian, which spins thick, strong 
nets in the woods, so strong as even to 
impede the progress of travelers. They 
are cooked over a brisk fire before being 
eaten. Another article of diet is clay, 
which the natives largely consume. It is 
a soft, greasy earth, which crumbles very 
easily, and which has the property of dis- 
tending the stomach and allaying the cray- 
ings of hunger, although it may not nour- 
ish the body. A well-distended stomach 
is a great luxury with a New Caledonian, 
so that the natives even eat this clay in 


connection with an abundant meal of more 
savory articles. 

The general character of the New Cale- 
donians is said to be tolerably good; their 
treatment of those who land on their island 
home is a sort of odd hospitality, because 
of their fondness for thievery. They will 
receive visitors with great apparent kind- 
ness, but surreptitiously make use of what- 
ever there is loose and valuable on his per- 
son or among his baggage. Like neigh- 
boring islanders, they make very good 
canoes, some of them being of large size 
and supplied with a mast. There are ruins 
yet to be seen in New Caledonia which 
indicate an order of development in intel- 
ligence much- beyond the condition of the 
present inhabitants. They, however, claim 
to have descended from the race of whom 
these are remains. The ruins of an aque- 
duct eight miles in length still exist, and 
it is of a construction entirely foreign to 
the practical notions of the present New 
Caledonians. 





JO DENTON’S VISION. 


Jo DENTON was considered an eminently 
respectable man. He had amassed wealth, 
he moved in society, patronized art and 
literature, was a pillar in his church, and 
dabbled in politics just enough to smash 
the party slate when it did not suit him. 
We are not going to inquire too closely 
into Jo’s early history, nor rake over the 
ashes of the past, nor dig up the old step- 
ping-stones by which he had reached his 
success; they have for long years been 
covered up with the green turf of respect- 
ability ; academic groves are planted above 
them, the church has a liberal pleasant 
nook, all seemingly unaware of the foun- 
dation it rests upon; and society claims 
the whole as its own, Yet there will be 
skeletons in the closet of memory, if no- 
where else; the ghosts of murdered Ban- 
quos will appear at times and places inop- 
portune; moral earthquakes will upheave 
the wicked old landmarks of sin, and 
bring to light all that is hideous in a man’s 


past life, and show, after all the covering 
up, that Satan has along time held a mort- 
gage on his soul, and has patiently bided 


his time for foreclosure. In Jo Denton’s 
case it happened in this way: 

He was accustomed, like many respecta- 
ble men, to take his champagne and toddy 
in company with a few congenial spirits, 
who together constituted a “Convivial 
Club ”—eminently high-toned and respect- 
able, of course. It was not often that any- 
body called for them during these orgies, 
if we may so term them; but on one occa- 
sion, when the champagne had sparkled 
with unusual brilliancy until night had 
stolen a kiss from rosy morning, Jo sprang 
from his seat and said: “ Somebody calls 
me,” and went out of the room. Directly 
there came back an unearthly shriek, and 
Jo’s voice, in its wildest accents, cried : 
“ Away, damnable shape! J cheated you 
out of your property? It’s a lie, you vil- 
lain!” and in quick succession followed 
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two distinct reports ot a pistol. Before 
his companions could reach the door Jo 
tumbled headlong into the room, with the 
blood streaming from his head, and, to all 
appearance, dead. 

“ He’s shot!” cried all in chorus, 

On searching outside nobody could be 
found ; but there was a revolver lying near 
the door. 

“ An assassin!” cried one. 

“Some old enemy!” cried another. 

The police were aroused as quickly as 
possible, and started in pursuit of the 
murderer. While they are “ working up 
the case” we will follow poor Jo. Can 
there be a doubt in any theological mind 
where he went, drunk as he was and boil- 
ing over with the bluest of blue devils? 
Closely, then, we follow him as he presents 
himself at the gates of the Infernal Regions 
and asks admittance. A demon who acted 
the part of door-keeper put his ear to the 
key-hole and demanded who was there. 

“ A friend,” answered Jo. 

“ Advance, friend, and give your name.” 

“ Jo Denton.” 

“ All right,” said the demon; “ the Devil 
has been expecting you for some time. 
Come right in!” 

As Jo entered, bowing low, the demon 
gave a whistle of astonishment as he said: 
“ Well-a-day, my friend, you are in a sad 
plight ; what has happened to your head ?” 

“Top blown clean off,’ answered Jo; 
“and I'm afraid I'm done for unless your 
folks can help me.” 

“Tl announce you to his Satanic Majes- 
ty at once,” said the demon, darting away. 

In a few moments there was a sound as 
of a Kansas cyclone, and Satan bounded 
into the room, filling it with a horrible 
smell of burnt gunpowder. 

“Why, old friend Jo!” cried Satan, 
throwing his claws about him, and breath- 
ing sulphurous smoke into his face, “ here 
at last, old boy, eh?” and at the same time 
giving him a friendly hug with his tail. 
“Glad to see you! You have done well— 
played the religious dodge to perfection, 
and for so many years!—ha! ha!” 

“Fact is, your Santanic Majesty,” said 
Jo, “I didn’t mean to come just yet—left 


my earthly affairs in an unsettled condi- 
tion. My property will all go to the d—1 
—beg pardon, I meant to say that my 
family will be left unprovided for, unless 
I go back to the earth to settle my busi- 
ness.” 

“ Want to go back to earth,” said Satan, 
“well, well, you have been a good and 
faithful servant, and I'll see what can be 
done. But what’s this?” continued Satan, 
“top of your head gone? Bless me, how 
odd you look !—moral works all gone! ha! 
ha! You can’t go back to earth in that 
shape.” 

“That’s just it,” said Jo; “I want to get 
fixed up for a few years—new top-head.” 

“Can construct a skull for you,” said 
Satan, “but won't put the moral works in 
again; you might give me the slip.” 

“Well,” said Jo, “fix up my skull re- 
spectable-like, and I'll trust to luck to get 
it filled up.” 

“Must make one stipulation,” said 
Satan. 

“What is that?” 

“That you will not let certain parties 
that 1 shall name occupy any part of your 
reconstructed skull.” 

“ What parties are they?” 

“You see your head is off just above 
Destructiveness, as the phrenologists call 
it.” 

“Well?” 

“There is big space to be filled, if I re- 
construct your skull on the old plan.” 

“Exactly,” said Jo, ‘and there are par- 
ties waiting to occupy it.” 

“ There's the rub,” said Satan ; “ now I'll 
name such parties as must not be permitted 
to occupy it.” 

“Go on,” said Jo. 

“Well, to begin with, there’s Cautious- 
ness. I don't want any Cautiousness in 
your head; you might have ruined a great 
many more young men if you had not been 
so cautious about the consequences. Next 
are Sublimity and Ideality. Though Ide- 
ality leads a few astray in the matter of 
extravagant dressing, I know she is my 
enemy. Poets, artists, the best writers of 
all ages, employ Ideality and Sublimity 
in the conception and finishing of the best 
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productions, Sublimity was old John 
Milton’s right bower in the construction 
of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ in which he painted me 
in such forbidding colors. I’m not a par- 
ticular friend of Sublimity.” 

“Well, what more ?” 

“ There’s Conscientiousness. On no con- 
sideration must Conscientiousness occupy 
a place in your head. That faculty has 
caused me more trouble than all the rest. 
It’s always interfering with a man who 
undertakes to serve me. Says Pope: 

‘What conscience dictates to be done 
Or warns me not to do, 
This, teach me more than hell to shun, 
That, more than heaven pursue.’ 


No, no; Conscientiousness must not be ad- 
mitted. It’s the ‘still small voice.’ If I 
could have my way, I’d leave that faculty 
out of every child that’s born.” 

“You are making a good many vacan- 
cies. Any more?” 

“Yes, there’s Hope. I don’t want you 
to let Hope have even desk-room in your 
head. It’s always retarding the lost sin- 
ner’s progress to hell. As the poet says— 


‘Hope springs eternal in the human breast.’ 


Just as I think I’ve got a sinner sure, Hope 
breathes into his soul an encouraging word, 
and away goes my sinner toward the gates 
of Paradise.” 

“Surely,” said Jo, “that is enough of 
the old occupants to exclude from my re- 
constructed head.” 

“No, no,” said Satan; “I’m not through 
yet. Human Nature must be excluded. I 
ruin people, and especially young people, 
by hiding my motives; and your young 
man or young woman who has Human 
Nature divines these motives, and I lose 
my prize.” 

“ Still more exclusions?” 

“Yes; Veneration must be shut out. 
Respect for parents and veneration for the 
Supreme Being are bad for me. It costs a 
world of trouble to counteract their influ- 
ence when they have taken root in child- 
hood. Benevolence, too, must be exclud- 
ed, unless, indeed, it be so very large that 
a man will cheat and lie and steal for the 
purpose of having means wherewith to 


exercise his Benevolence; but this is so 
rare that I think it had better be ex- 
cluded.” 

“T hope you are near the end of your 
proscriptions,” said Jo. 

“One more,” answered Satan, “and a 
very important one. It is Spirituality. 
On no account allow Spirituality to cross 
the threshold of your brain. It’s a very 
Jacob’s ladder to heaven, and once firmly 
ensconced in a man’s brain, I may as well 
abandon him.” 

“Ts that the end?” 

“ That will do; I do not think that what 
good will be left can possibly keep you 
from me. And now, to close the business, 
I must have a second mortgage on your 
soul that you will fill these vacant places 
in your skull with such tenants as De- 
structiveness, that kills his fellow-man ; 
Secretiveness, that makes men liars and 
thieves; Acquisitiveness, that gets money 
for its own sake, and does no good with 
it; Combativeness, that is ever the fore- 
most in quarrels—these and their friends 
are the tenants that must occupy your re- 
constructed skull.” __ 

“Your conditions are hard,” said Jo, 
“and what if I do not fulfill them?” 

“Then I shall call for you at the earliest 
convenient moment, and you go back to 
earth no more.” 

“ But if I fulfill them?” 

“Then you can stay upon earth as long 
as you choose.” 

“Thanks, thanks!” cried Jo; “and can 
arrange my affairs.” 

“Your skull shall be made whole!” 
cried Satan, and without more words bis 
architects fell to work on Jo’s skull. What 
with pounding, chiseling, and making the 
partitions, they drove him to distraction; 
and to add to his horrible agony and ter- 
ror, when it was nearly completed the 
walls began to settle and the whole con- 
cern to lurch as if it would fall. Then 
came the jack-screws that were put under 
to raise it up. The planks upon which to 
work them were thrown remorselessly upon 
his soft brain, and the power of a hundred 
imps applied. Jo yelled in agony as they 
turned the screws. At length his skull 
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was completed, and Jo found himself with 
a whole head. 

“ Now,” said Satan, “lie down and rest 
yourself before undertaking your journey 
to earth; for I assure you it is much more 
difficult to get out of hell than to get into 
it.” 

Following the advice of Satan, Jo laid 
himself down in the coolest spot he could 
find, and so fatigued was he with the pain 
of the operation, that in dreams he was 
wafted back to earth again. His old com- 
panions welcomed him, but his heart was 
heavy with the thoughts of his terrible 
contract with Satan. ‘ How is it possible,” 
thought he, “to fill the empty chasms in 
my head—once the homes of my best and 
truest friends—with such demons as Satan 
would have? Ah, me! would that I had 
never been born!” 

To add to his misery, Conscientiousness 
came and rapped at the door of its accus- 
tomed home. “I see, friend Jo, thou art 
here again. I’ve been searching for thee 


far and wide, that I might occupy my old 
place again, although you shut me close, 


and stifled my voice when I tried to save 
thee from harm.” 

“ Begone! thou art quite ready to occu- 
py another’s property !” 

“T tried to find thee,” returned Consci- 
entiousness, “ but in vain.” 

“ Avaunt! I tell thee, or I will smite 
thee to the earth!” 

Next came Sublimity and Ideality—the 
one majestic in mien, the other the person- 
ification of all that is lovely in the graces. 

“Here is our dear home at last!” and 
so saying Ideality threw her arms about 
Jo’s neck and kissed him. “ Now let us 
go in to our abiding place.” 

“Curse upon you!” cried Jo. “You 
here too? Away! Bring some fiend to 
occupy your place, unless ye can decorate 
hell with more horrors that it now pos- 
sesses |” 

Ideality gathered up her beautiful robes 
and fled in dismay. 

“Satan in this work!” cried Sublimity, 
as he dashed his ponderous weight against 
the door of his old home, and in an instant 
was inside. 


“Well done!” cried Jo. “ You're there, 
are you?” 

“ Yes, and I’m here to stay.” 

“T’'m lost! I’m lost!” cried Jo. 

“No, you’re saved!” cried Sublimity, 
“if you but call in your old friends, 
There’s Conscientiousness, the just; Hope, 
that never despairs; Human Nature, that 
can tell you the motives of Satan himself; 
Veneration, that looks for help to the Su- 
preme Being; Benevolence, that will win 
your enemies by kindness, and Spirituality, 
that lights up all in the darkest hour. 
Let them in, and then let Satan win if he 
can!” 

“Oh, that’s your game, is it?” yelled 
Satan, hurling a brimstone ladle at Jo’s 
head. 

“Come, friends!” shrieked Jo, “ quick! 
help against Satan! Come, Conscience, 
Hope, Spirituality! Oh, Jesu!—come!” 

* * * * * * 

“Jo! dear Jo! 
your own wife? 
friends !” 

Jo looks for a moment wildly at his 
wife, and then falls back upon the bed. 
The wildness is gone. 

“Where am I?” he at length asks. 

“Tn your own house, dear Jo.” 

“Thank God!” he says. “ Now, isn’t 
my head shot off?” 

** No, no; only a wound.” 

“Was I ina fight?” 

“Never mind now, Jo, you must lie 
down and rest yourself.” 

“Just what Satan said to me.” 

“ He’s out of his head,” says one. 

“No, not now,” says Jo, “I’m as sane as 
ever I was in my life—that is, if my head 
is all right "—and Jo carefully put his hand 
on the top of his head as if expecting to 
find it gone. 

“Thank heaven! then it was a dream.” 

He insisted on being told what had hap- 
pened. 

“Three days ago,” said his wife, “ you 
went to your Convivial Club, and —and 
drank until you had the——” 

“ Blue-devils,” suggested Jo. 

“Yes, and in your raving you drew your 
revolver and—and—” 


Don’t you know me, 
Here are all your 
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“Shot the top of my head off!” inter- 
rupted Jo. 

“No, but made an ugly pistol-shot 
wound on your head, and the surgeon had 
to raise a portion of your skull from the 
brain. A hair's breadth more, and you 
would have been past help.” 

Then there was more rejoicing and more 
thankfulness. 

Jo mended rapidly under the loving 


care of his wife, and was soon able to be 
about. He went once more to the Con- 
vivial Club, and told his dream, and bade 
them a final farewell. Some who had taken 
a glass or two laughed at it, but the ma- 
jority took it more seriously, and said it 
must, indeed, have been a terrible experi- 
ence that could make of Jo Denton a tem- 
perate and really worthy man. 
JOHN B. HOLMES, 





MY LAKESIDE HOME. 


As sweetly gleams the evening sun 
On thy pure bosom, lakelet dear, 

As sweetly doth fond memory run 

O’er scenes that grace my childhood’s home 
Beside thy tideless waters clear. 


The vale in modest green reposed, 

When summer’s breath perfumed the air; 
Nor wealth its sullen pride disclosed, 
Nor mansion great its bulk imposed 

To mar that virgin beauty rare. 


There peace its blessings freely shed, 

And warmed our hearts to close accord; 
There love its comforts richly spread, 
Though labor won the daily bread, 

And care sat often at the board. 


A thousand times from yon hill’s brow 
I’ve seen the light fade in the west: 
Methinks I view that glory now— 


Those mingled tints as they endow 
That lakeside home with beauteous rest. 


Why must we sigh, in youthful maze, 
For other scenes—for other life, 

And turn away from father’s gaze, 

From mother's kiss, and simple ways, 
To jostle in the boisterous strife 


Of the great mart? How small the gain 
For all the toil! How small the wage 
For all the thought, care, tug, and strain! 
The heart-sick days, the nights of pain 

That closely fill the busy page ! 


Dear lakeside home, I turn to thee; 
With joy upon thy scenes I dwell. 
How fresh they come in memory! 
The years flow back; from burden free 
My heart is light—and all seems well. 
H. 8. D. 
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CLASSES OF SOCIETY. 


In every country society is sharply di- 
vided into what are called classes. In 
England, our venerable mother, they have 
the “ higher classes,” the “ middle classes,” 
the “working classes,” and the “ pauper 
classes.” These, in the main, are not only 
clearly defined, but fixed. Occasionally a 
man of superior talent and foree succeeds 
in breaking the barriers, or, rather, in scal- 
ing them unbroken, and forcing his way 
into the class above him. But for a time 
he is looked upon as an impertinent inter- 
loper, and it requires all the force and tal- 
ent which enabled him to rise above his 
own class to maintain his standing in the 
class which, unbidden and unwelcome, he 
has entered. Formerly, perhaps, more 
often than recently, genius, with powerful 
wing, having soared above its beginnings 
and exhausted its life, unappreciated, in 
the production of immortal verse or works 
of art, has died in poverty and neglect, a 
victim to the senseless fiction of “ class,” 
laying the foundation for that biting sar- 
casm of the Englishman who said, “ One 
generation of Englishmen spend their sym- 
pathy and money in erecting monuments 
to the sons of genius whom their fathers 
permitted to starve.” 

It is doubtless impossible to do away 
entirely with class distinction. In the ab- 
sence of a hereditary aristocracy, men in- 
cline to group themselves under various 
forms of unity. Among those in whom 
Acquisitiveness and Approbativeness pre- 
vail, wealth, and the show and splendor of 
wealth, form the bond of union. 

Another class is formed on the basis of 
intellectual power and its cultivation. 
Who thinks to inquire, except, perhaps, 
to learn that they are not poor and de- 
pendent, whether Powers the sculptor, 
Church the painter, or Lowell, Longfellow, 
Whittier, or Tennyson are worth enough to 
bury them? We have a tender sorrow 
that Burns was so bestead with poverty, 
that Milton was so poor that he was obliged 
to accept the paltry sum of ten pounds for 
his immortal “ Paradise Lost.” Byron’s 


poetry is not regarded as grander or sweeter 
because he was a wealthy lord ; neither will 
his wealth and station prolong the memory 
of his best productions, nor soften the crit- 
icism justly due the blemishes of his worst. 

In a republic we are quite as likely to 
base respectability upon wealth, if there is 
nothing else which distinguishes a man, as 
they are in a country having a monarchical 
government; but, fortunately, we do not 
commit the folly of tolerating a noodle 
simply because he belongs to a noted fam- 
ily. Of course a line of old and honorable 
ancestors sheds luster on worth and talent, 
but in a republic it does not gild vice or 
imbecility. 

In England, superior talent sometimes 
breaks its way through proscriptive bonds 
and attains distinction and ultimate recog- 
nition—sometimes too late to do the recip- 
ient much good. Such a man came from 
the working class to Parliament, and one 
of the scions of nobility, in derision, con- 
descended to say to him, “ You are the jirst 
of your family, I believe?” ‘ Yes,” he re- 
torted, “as you are the last of yours.” 

The acquisition of wealth costs self-de- 
nial, energy, thrift, foresight, and planning 
talent; and if property be thus gained, and 
the laws of morality are carefully observed, 
such acquisition stands as the representa- 
tive of those virtues and talents, and, there- 
fore, commands respect. 

Class distinction, to be just and useful, 
should be based on natural capabilities and 
their proper use. Titles and estates ren- 
dered hereditary by law are, for the most 
part, merely factitious. When distinction 
is the reward of personal talent, moral 
merit, and actual achievement, it is, indeed, 
a badge of honor; but it is not a sufficient 
capital to give just respectability to future 
generations of idlers and worthless vaga- 
bonds. 

In communities where the whole people j 
do not ugdertake to educate all, there are 
soon established wide separations. The 
vigorous become rich and exclusive, edu- 
cate their own children and neglect the 
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education of the children of their weaker 
and less fortunate neighbors; and the re- 
sult is a state of barbarism on the one 
hand, and lordly and exclusive aristocracy 
on the other, with a tendency to moral de- 
linquency on the part of the superior class. 

Phrenologically considered, there are 
four classes of men, and their characteris- 
tics define them pretty sharply, though 
there are, of course, infinite varieties of 
blending by means of the special develop- 
ment of particular faculties. 

ist. The larger class are known for the 
predominance of the animal and selfish 
propensities. 

2d. The next class is large, and is formed 
of those persons in whom the three lead- 
ing classes of the faculties—viz., the intel- 
lectural, moral, and animal elements—are 
in a state of comparative equilibrium. 

3d. The next is that of persons in whom 
the intellectual faculties are in predomi- 
nance; and 

4th. The small class in which the moral 
powers strongly prevail. 

The first class has little, or a moderate 
degree, of intellectual development and cul- 
ture, and the moral instincts are liable to 
be subjected blindly to the influences sur- 
rounding them. They constitute the la- 
boring peasantry and mechanical operatives 
in aristocratic or monarchical countries. 

The second class of persons are influ- 
enced largely by those who are around 
them. It takes but little to turn the scale 
either way. If their surroundings tend to 
the culture of moral character, they will 
carry themselves through life creditably. 
If the influences are adverse, they are swept 
away by the current. 

The third class, though in no country 
relatively large, fill places of trust and 
influence in law, medicine, legislation, the 
army, navy, in engineering, manufacturing, 
and merchandising. 


The fourth class, which, unfortunately, 
in all countries is not large, is that which 
yields to the sway of the moral powers 
and rises above personal selfishness and all 
forms of vice and immorality. In this 
class may be found, we believe, many 
clergymen, not a few teachers, physicians, 
and representatives of all conditions of 
men. In the humblest sphere may be 
found men, and “ holy women not a few,” 
who, in spite of worldly circumscription, 
illustrate the highest virtue; but their 
sphere is narrow, because they lack intelli- 
gence, culture, and force to influence their 
fellow-men extensively, or to command the 
respect which shall mold the conduct and 
character of the public. 

The rank of men is susTLY measured by 
the development and exercise of the In- 
TELLECTUAL and MorAL Powers. 

The great multitude labor with the mus- 
cles from the impulse of daily necessity, 
and under the guidance of persons of high- 
er development and better culture. This 
is the reason why Arkwright and Jacquard 
are called to mind whenever the beautiful 
carpet or shawl are witnessed, while the 
weaver who attended the wonderful loom, 
and the laborer who raised the silk or wool, 
are forgotten. The iron smelter and the 
wire worker are not remembered or cared 
for, though they were hard and honest 
workers, while he who taught the wire to 
pulsate with thought under the sea and 
around the world has an honored place in 
perpetual memory. The world does not 
ask who quarried the stones, or who, with 
infinite labor, fitted them for their places 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, or in that wondrous 
pile of strength and beauty, St. Peter’s, but 
the names of Christopher Wren and Michael 
Angelo will be spoken with admiration as 
long as taste and language remain to man- 
kind. 





Tne following is certainly a model med- 
ical puff: “Dear Doctor—I shall be 175 
years old next October. For over 84 years 
I have been an invalid, unable to move a 
step, except when moved by a lever. But 


a year ago I heard of the Garnicular Syrup. 
I bought a bottle, smelt the cork, and 
found myself a man. I can now run 12 
miles in half an hour, and throw thirteen 
somersaults without stopping ! ” 
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Cuauncey GILEs. 
H. M. Frevp, D.D. 


Henry Warp BEECHER. 
SamvueEL M. Isaacs. 


E. H. Cuarin, DD. 
8. L. Prog, D.D. 


LEADING EDITORS OF THE N. Y. RELIGIOUS PRESS. 


Henry Warp BEEcHER, editor of the 
Christian Union, was born in Litchfield, Conn., June 
24, 1813; was first settled as a Presbyterian minister 
at Laurenceburg, Ind., and afterward at Indianapolis. 
In 1847 he accepted a call from Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and has been connected therewith 
ever since. Among pulpit orators he is generally re- 
garded as without a superior. 


Epwin Husset Carr, D.D., editor of 
the Christian Leader, was born at Union Village, 
Washington County, N. Y., Dec. 29,1814. He had 
been ten years in the ministry of the Universalist 
Church, when he became pastor of the Fourth Uni- 
versalist Society in New York, in 1848. , 


SaMvEL IRENAEUS Pre, D.D., was bora 
in Balston, Saratoga County, N. Y., in 1813. Aftera 
ministry of five years he became connected with the 
N. Y. Observer, a representative organ of the Presby- 
terian Church; has been connected with the paper 
more than thirty years. 


Rev. CuHauncey Gries, of the New Jeru- 
salem Messenger (Swedenborgian), was born at Con- 
way, Mass. ; was ordained minister in 1853. 


Rev. Samvuet M. Isaacs, editor of the 
Jewish Messenger, the chief Hebrew organ in this 
country, was born in Leewaden, Holland, in 1804, and 
is a prominent Jewish Rabbi in New York. 








Leading Editors of the N. Y. Religious Press. 


J. Corron Smita, D.D. 
W. J. R. Tarxor, D.D. 


Henry Martin Frexp, D.D., was born in 
Windbridge, Mass., Oct. 3, 1822. In 1854 he became 
connected with the N. Y. Zwangelist, and has been 
for many years chief editor and proprietor. 


Henry Watney Betiows, D.D., the 
well-known Unitarian minister and editor of the Lid- 
eral Christian, was born in Boston, June 11, 1813. He 
was ordained minister Jan. 2,1839. 


Wm. J. R. Taytor, D.D., was born at 
Schodack, N. Y., in 1823; is pastor of the Clinton 
Avenue Reform Church, Newark, N. J.; was appoint- 
ed chief editor of the Christian Intelligencer Jan., 1872. 


Isaac THomas HECKER, editor of the Cath- 
olic World, born in New York, Dec. 1819; entered 


H. W. Bretiows, D.D. 
Isaac T. HeckER. 


A. 8. Partox, D.D. 
Daniet Curry, D.D. 


the Roman Catholic Church in 1845, and soon after 
entered upon ministerial work. 

Danret Curry, D.D., since 1864 editor 
of the Christian Advocate, the official organ of the 
Methodist Church, was born at Peekskill, N. Y., Nov. 
26, 1809. 

Joun Cotron Smita, D.D., editor of 
Church and State, the leading Episcopal paper of 
New York, was born at Andover, Mass., August 4, 
1826; is rector of the Church of the Ascension, in 
New York city. 


At¥FreD §. Patron, D.D., was born in 
Suffolk, England, and was brought to this country 
when a child; is editor of the Baptist Weekly, au 
organ of the Baptist Church in America. 
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HEALTH AND OCCUPATION. 


From a long article in a cotemporary 
health journal we extract the following 
pertinent considerations : 

A very close relation exists between 
health and occupation ; and the more wide- 
ly a knowledge of the principles of sani- 
tary science is diffused, the more certainly 
will the health and happiness of our work- 
ing population be secured. It is always 
the feeble and unhealthy who are the most 
dissatisfied with their lot, and clamorous 
for the reform millenium; the healthy 
body and satisfied mind exist together, and 
a man who has health to enable him to 
overcome the obstacles and make his way 
in the world, is not likely to be very par- 
ticular about the roughness of the road. 

There have beem many instances from 
the ranks of literature, science, and art of 
men whose lives have been sacrificed by too 
intense devotion to their pursuits. Men- 
delssohn, who concentrated more brain- 
work within his short life than has sufficed 
for many whose years have extended to 
ten decades, died of paralysis at thirty- 
eight; his premature end was most surely 
hastened by the perpetual unrest in which 
he spent his every day. 

The packing together of numbers of 
human beings in a confined room tends at 
once to impair the purity of the air; for it 
is a primary natural law that man needs an 
abundance of pure air to support his 
healthy existence. 

In 100,000 parts of pure air there are 
rarely found more than 30 parts of car- 
bonic acid; in rooms in cities freely ven- 
tilated, the proportion rises to 80 parts in 
the same volume, while in ill-ventilated 
rooms and workshops there have been 
found from 100 to 700 parts, or twenty 
times nature’s allowance. The working 
classes are exposed to no more fruitful 
cause of disease than this excess of car- 
bonic acid in the air which surrounds 
them. Much of the consumption and 
scrofula of town populations is due to an 
atmosphere overcharged with this gas. 
Nothing affects its power for ill so much 


as an elevated temperature. “Thus, even 
1 per cent. of carbonic acid may be en- 
dured at a temperature under 50° Fahren- 
heit, which at 70° or 80° would be absol- 
utely intolerable.” On entering a close 
room, in which a number of persons have 
been employed for many hours, the atmos- 
phere seems quite unbearable, and we gasp 
for an open window; while the work- 
people, accustomed to the vitiated atmos- 
phere, seem to breathe with ease, and say 
they do not feel any inconvenience. 

Plainly, to manufacture perfectly pure 
air and deliver it on the premises is im- 
possible; we must, therefore, do what we 
can to keep it wholesome, by devoting 
strict attention to ventilation, by the adop- 
tion of disinfectants for drains and sewers, 
so as to kill or render innocuous all organic 
impurities, and by the preservation of open 
spaces in and near the great centers of in- 
dustry. The ventilation of mines should 
be under legislative regulation, and the 
most beneficial results would follow; for 
many lives would be thus saved annually. 
The ventilation of lodging-houses should 
also be subjected to police supervision in 
the interests of their casual occupants. _ 

Scientific investigation has disclosed the 
unpleasant fact that skin-dirt, composed 
of perspiration, oily matter, and dust, con- 
tains myriads of microscopic existences, 
both vegetable and animal. These cuta- 
neous emanations are dissipated in and 
affect the air; add to these the pulmonary 
exhalations of consumptive and scrofulous 
persons, and some idea may be formed of 
the risk to health incurred by those whose 
days are spent in an atmosphere so highly 
charged with organic impurities. “The 
greater the aggregation of unwashed hu- 
man masses, the more horrible must be the 
resulting atmospheric impurity.” (Rum- 
sey.) 

The working classes hold a remedy 
against long hours in their own hands; 
but it is surprising to notice how slow 
they are to avail themselves of it. Indeed, 
they may be said in one respect to be con- 
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senting parties to the prevalence of this 
evil; for the adults are in most instances 
not slow to seize the opportunity of earn- 
ing “overtime,” and parents will go so far 
fas to put pressure upon managers to em- 
ploy children of tender years, and do not 
scruple to misstate the age of their little 
ones. Let operatives work more quickly 
while they are at work, that they may 
have time for rest or recreation after the 
day’s work is over; for by means such as 
these they are more surely promoting their 
best interests than by falling in with the 
arbitrary regulations of trades-unions, as 
that, for instance, which enjoins that a man 
must only use one hand in laying a brick. 
But we can scarcely expect that any real 
improvement in the particulars we have 
mentioned will result until the elementary 
laws of health are taught in our schools, 
and the working population have learned 
how much the maintenance of the sound 
mind in the sound body, “the only fund to 
which they must look for their subsistence 
through life,” depends on themselves. 

Such a large proportion of the ailments 
and diseases of our working population 
have so intimate a relation to their occu- 
pation, that it is difficult to deal with the 
subject within the limits of a single article. 
The destructive influence of the steel- 
grinding trades is such, that the average 
age of those engaged in them does not ex- 
ceed thirty years; the men early contract 
the “grinders’ complaint,” an asthmatic 
cough, which ends in consumption, life 
becomes a burden, and the frames of the 
poor sufferers waste away by a repetition 
of slow tortures. 

Flour, and more particularly dried “ corn- 
flour,” is almost as injurious as metallic 
dust, affecting the constitution in much 
the same way. Bakers and millers are a 
short-lived class of men, seldom attaining 
more than forty years. “ Shoddy-grinders,” 
boys employed in paper manufactories to 
‘sort, pick, and tear up old rags, suffer from 
a peculiar form of bronchitis caused by 
their dusty work, and many others aro 
similarly affected. The principal predis- 
posing cause of the ailments of tailors and 
shoemakers is the adherence of those trades 


to the practice which demands that while 
at the “board” they shall squeeze them- 
selves up into the most ridiculous of pos- 
tures. The adoption of the sewing-ma- 
chine is, however, taking much work out 
of the hands of the journeyman tailors, a 
girl being able in a week to attain as great 
proficiency in sewing or stitching as an 
apprentice would take two years to achieve 
with his unassisted needle. 

Our readers will hardly have expected 
to find that sewing-machines, so freely 
spoken of as the remedy for the grievances 
of overworked seamstresses, may be them- 
selves classed among agents of mischief; 
but some machines work heavily with an 
up-and-down movement from the hip, 
which soon becomes extremely wearing ; 
while others are set in motion by a light 
heel-and-toe action, which may be long 
carried on without injury. 

Our writing-masters must be held re- 
sponsible for much of the disease which 
attacks those who spend their lives at the 
desk, since children are taught to write 
with their bodies twisted into almost im- 
possible contortions over their copy-books, 
instead of being allowed to sit in an easy, 
natural attitude. 

The arsenical compounds, mercury, lead, 
and antimony, the special bane of artifi- 
cial-flower makers, meteorological instru- 
ment makers, and of plumbers, painters, 
and printers, are subtile poisons which in- 
sinuate themselves into the system, and so 
surely as they find an entrance produce 
most disastrous results. Arsenic and mer- 
cury speedily induce a combination of dis- 
orders, which end in an early death, while 
lead and antimony deal far less mercifully 
with their victims. 

A preparation of white lead (sugar-of- 
lead, as it is termed from its sweet taste), 
has been largely used to whiten straw hats 
and bonnets. The dust is diffused through 
the air, and is inhaled and swallowed by 
the work-people in such quantities as to be 
most injurious. Much illness has thus 
arisen, and several lives have been sacri- 
ficed. 

Too much attention can not be given to 
frequent and thorough cleansing, and a 
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very Pharisaic dread of eating with hands 
unwashed would prove most wholesome. 

One or two exceptional cases which well 
illustrate our subject have been brought 
under observation. A mdn suffering from 
lead-poisoning, in reply to inquiries as to 
its cause, stated that he was a clown, and 
had been using oxide of lead in order to 
give his complexion the particular hue re- 
quired by the traditional usages of the 
stage. This incident may be a warning 
to others who seek to improve their ap- 
pearance by the use of similar means, for 
clowns are not the only persons who resort 
to external applications for beautifying the 
complexion. 

Let it ever be borne in mind, however, 


that whatever may be the specific dangers 
attaching to particular occupations, there 
is no disease so deadly as no occupation 
at all; it is a rust that corrodes, and a can- 
ker that corrupts all vital power both of 
body and mind. The absence of definite 
purpose in life, and of regulated efforts to 
realize that purpose, is productive of a 
fatal distemper, or of the distorted and 
morbid activeness of hypochondriasis, ren- 
dering God’s gift of life a burden or a tor- 
ment. It isnever to be forgotten that labor 
is a law of our being; and even if there be 
some penalty involved in the difficulties 
and dangers attaching to labor, still it is 
at once man’s glory and happiness to sur- 
mount and overcome them, 





A MAN WITH AN AIM. 


GIVE me a man with an aim, 
Whatever that aim may be, 
Whether it’s wealth or whether it’s fame, 
It matters not to me. 
Let him walk in the path of right, 
And keep his aim in sight, 
And work and pray in faith away, 
With his eye on the glittering height. 


Give me a man who says, 
“*T will do something well, 
And make the fleeting days 
A story of labor tell.”’ 
Though the aim he has be small, 
It is better than noneat all; [through, 
With something to do the whole year 
He will not stumble or fall. 


But Satan weaves a snare 
For the feet of those who stray, 
With never a thought or a care 
Where the path may lead away. 
The man who hath no aim 
Not only leaves no name 
When this life’s done, but ten to one 
He leaves a record of shame. 


Give me a man whose heart 
Is filled with ambition’s fire ; 
Who sets his mark in the start, 
And moves it higher and higher. 
Better to die in the strife, 
The hands with labor rife, [dream, 
Than to glide with the stream in an idle 
And live a purposeless life. 





THE LATE SIR EDWIN LANDSEER. 


Tuts celebrated painter of animals, par- 
ticularly dogs, in whose delineation he was 
unrivaled, died in London, on Wednesday, 
Oct. ist, at the age of seventy-one. He 
was the third and youngest son of the late 
John Landseer, A.R.A., F.S.A., and born in 
London in 1802. He excelled in painting 
animals while a boy, and became a student 
of the Royal Academy in 1816. He began 
to exhibit his pictures when but little over 


fourteen years of age, and his earliest pro- 
ductions attracted attention, and gave great 
promise of future excellence. Among the 
best known of his numerous paintings are 
the following, all of which were exhibited 
at the Royal Academy: “A Highland 
Breakfast,” “‘The Drover’s Departure,” 
“The Dog and the Shadow,” “ A Fireside 
Party,” “ No Place Like Home,” “ The Two 
Dogs,” “‘ The Old Shepherd’s Chief Mourn- 
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er,” “A Jack in Office,” “ Tethered Rams,” 
“Sancho Panza and Dapple,” “The Ang- 
ler’s Guard,” “ Suspense,” “ Comical Dogs,” 
“Young Roebuck and Rough Hounds,” 
and “The Eagle’s Nest.” All of the above- 
mentioned,.as well as his famous composi- 
tions of “ War” and “ Peace,” are in the 
Sheepshank’s collection, South Kensing- 
' ton, London, Equally celebrated are “ Bol- 
ton Abbey in the Olden Time,” “ Titania,” 
“Laying Down the Law,” and “The Late 
Duke of Wellington Visiting the Field of 
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figure of the “Stag at Bay” was in the 
Royal Academy Exhibition of 1866, and 
the four lions in bronze for the base of the 
Nelson column, Trafalgar Square, for which 
he received the commission from the Brit- 
ish Government in 1859, were placed on 
the pedestals and uncovered January 31, 
1867. 

He became an associate of the Royal Acad- 
emy in 1827; became a Royal Academician 
in 1830. He was knighted by the Queen 
of Great Britain in 1850. As a member of 
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Waterloo.” In 1858 he exhibited “ Deer 
Stalking,” the first of his large drawings 
in chalk, which have since become so pop- 
ular; in 1859, “ Doubtful Crumbs,” and “ A 
Kind Star;” in 1860, his “ Flood in the 
Highlands,” and in 1861, “The Shrew 
Tamed,” with three large drawings in 
chalk, and, more recently, “ Windsor Park,” 
“ Squirrels Cracking Nuts,” “ Man Propos- 
es, but God Disposes "—a scene in the Arc- 
tic regions. 

The majority of his compositions have 
become popular engravings. His bronze 
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the Atheneum Club he was greatly sought 
after, being of a cheerful and communica- 
tive disposition. 

His portrait indicates the man of 
thoughtful habit, together with a close and 
critical scrutiny. He was fond of out-of- 
door exercises, hunting especially, and 
down to within a brief space previous to 
his death he accompanied his friends to 
the field. In the chase he derived his best 
inspirations, as his most highly esteemed 
productions relate to scenes found only 
among the wilds of nature. 
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FACTS ABOUT STORMS. 


Tue establishment of the Signal Service 
Bureau by Congress has proved a most 
valuable undertaking. A vast store of 
practical information with reference to at- 
mospheric conditions, the causes and pre- 
monitory indications of changes of weather, 
has been gathered, and is being gathered. 
We confidently expect that before long the 
foundation of a true science of storms will 
be securely laid. 

The following very interesting state- 
ments are among the conclusions of the 
Bureau from carefully noted observations : 

Storms are accompanied with a depres- 
sion of the barometer near the central line 
of the storm, and arise of the barometer 
in the front and rear. 

This central line of minimum pressure is 
generally of a great length from North to 
South, and moves side-foremost to the sea. 

This line is sometimes nearly straight, 
but generally curved, and most frequently 
with its convex side toward the East. 

The velocity of this line is such that it 
travels from the Mississippi to the Con- 
necticut River in about twenty-four hours, 
and from the Connecticut to St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, in nearly the same time, or 
about thirty-six miles an hour. 

When the barometer falls suddenly in 
the Western part of New England, it rises 
at the same time in the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, and also at St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, 

In great storms the wind for several 
hundred miles on both sides of the line of 
minimum pressure blows toward that line 
directly or obliquely. 

The force of the wind is in proportion 
to the suddenness and greatness of the de- 
pression of the barometer. 

In all great and sudden depressions of 
the barometer there is much rain or snow; 
and in all sudden great rains or snow there 
is a great depression of the barometer near 
the center of the storm, and a rise beyond 
its borders. 

Many storms are of great and unknown 
length from North to South, reaching be- 


yond our observers on the Gulf of Mexico 
and on the Northern lakes, while their 
diameter from East to West is compara- 
tively small. The storms, therefore, move 
side foremost. 

Most storms commence in the “Far 
West,” beyond our most Western observ- 
ers, but some commence in the United 
States. 

When a storm commences in the United 
States, the line of minimum pressure does 
not come from the “ Far West,” but com- 
mences with the storm, and travels with it 
toward the eastward. 

There is generally a lull of wind at the 
line of minimum pressure, and sometimes 
a calm. 

When this line of minimum pressure 
passes an observer toward the East, the 
wind generally soon changes to the West, 
and the barometer begins to rise. 

There is generally but little wind near 
the line of maximum pressure; and on each 
side of that line the winds are irregular, 
but tend outward from that line. 

The fluctuations of the barometer are 
generally greater in the Northern and the 
Western parts of the United States. 

In the Northern parts of the United 
States the wind generally, in great storms, 
sets in from the North of East, and termin- 
ates from the North of West; and in the 
Southern parts the wind generally sets in 
from the South of East and terminates 
from the South of West. 

During the passage of storms the wind 
generally changes from the eastward to 
the westward by the South, especially in 
the Southern parts of the United States. 

The Northern part of the storm generally 
travels more rapidly toward the East than 
the Southern part. 

During the high barometer of the day 
preceding the storm, it is generally clear 
and mild by temperature, especially if very 
cold. 

The temperature generally falls suddenly 
on the passage of the center of great 
storms; and sometimes when a storm is in 
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the middle of the United States, the low- 
est temperature of the month will be in the 
“Far West” on the same day that the 
highest temperature is in the East. 

The first of the principles upon which 
the Signal Corps proceeds is, that the inva- 


riable course of air currents is such as will 
equalize the atmospheric pressure upon the 
earth’s surface, and that whenever inequal- 
ities exist, the winds are set in motion, the 
air thus finding its level—just as water or 
any other visible fluid does. 





TWO BRIDAL PRINCESSES.—(Porrrarrts.) 





MarriAGE has been exceedingly rife 
among the royal families of Europe dur- 
ing the past year or two. Especially has 
England and Denmark figured conspicu- 
ously among the gazetted lists of betroth- 
als and consummated alliances between 
their ruling houses and those of other na- 
tions. To be sure, England has the main- 
tenance of a very numerous family in 
Guelph line, and as Victoria is well on in 
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years, it is to be presumed that most all of 
her eight or nine children were eligible as 
candidates for matrimonial honors. Three 
or four are married, two of them having 
found “suitable” matches years ago, and 
two, we believe, are spoken of as soon tc 
assume the interesting relation. We speak 
thus particularly of England as on the 
score of a more than constructive kinship 
and a sympathetic civilization—we feel 


more interested in Cousin Victoria’s man- 
agement of her family. 

Not long since two great occasions, the 
mawiages of two princesses, took place on 
the Continent. The Princess Gisela, eldest 
daughter of the Emperor of Austria, fig- 
ured in one, while the Duchess Marie, of 
Saxony, held the foreground of attention 
in the other. Both are young, pretty, and 
charming, at least so the Continental pa- 
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pers have it, and we can accept the state- 
ment as substantially accurate, with their 
portraits before us. The Princess Gisela is 
but seventeen; her plump face, laughing 
eyes, and mobile mouth, evince a character 
at once susceptible, active, vivacious, and 
quite individual, withal. Her happy hus- 
band—he ought to esteem himself happy, 
at any rate—is Prince Leopold, of Bavaria, 
who is ten years older than the Princess. 
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The Duchess Marie is about nineteen, a 
true Saxon blonde, with a face which im- 
presses one with ideas of a well-poised 
mind and character. She has by no means 
the animation and exuberant flow of spir- 
its which distinguish Gisela, but is self- 
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contained and contemplative. Her hus- 
band is Prince Albrecht, of Prussia, the 
nephew of Emperor William. Both Al- 
brecht and Leopold distinguished them- 
selves in the late Franco-German war, and, 
we trust, will prove excellent husbands. 





KNOWLEDGE OF 


SELF. 


——_ 


THAT man must daily wiser grow 
Whose search is bent himself to know; 
Impartially he weighs his scope, 

And on firm reason founds his hope; 
He tries his strength before the race, 
And never seeks his own disgrace! 

He knows the compass, sail, and oar, 


Or never launches from the shore! 
Before he builds, computes the cost, 
And in no proud pursuit is lost. 

He learns the bounds of human sense, 
And safely walks within the fence. 
Thus, conscious of his own defect, 

Are pride and self-importance check’d. 





EQUAL EDUCATION OF THE HANDS. 


PEOPLE, with a few unfortunate excep- 
tions, have each two hands. We should 
not mention this fact, were it not that in 
the education of youths, only one seems to 
be generally considered. Children are told 
to hold their knives in the right hand when 
cutting their food, and when this necessary 
operation is completed, to lay it down and 
use their forks while eating, still employing 
the right hand. The only further instruc- 
tion they receive in regard to the left hand, 
is to keep it clean in common with the right 
hand, and not to get into the habit of 
thrusting it into their pockets. They are 
taught that whenever one hand only is re- 
quired, the preference is to be given to the 
right. Thus the left hand is, with the 
large majority of people, a comparatively 
useless member, employed only to supple- 
ment the other in all manual operations. 

Without pausing to inquire into the 
origin of this senseless custom, it is suffi- 
cient for our purpose to say that it has no 
foundation in the anatomy of the hand, or 
in any natural peculiarity of the human 
mind. To the anatomist both hands are 
alike gifted by nature, and constitute most 
beautiful and complex machines. So much 
does the power and dominion of man over 
inferior animels, crude materials, and nat- 


ural forces, depend upon the hand, that 
were it possible to deprive the human race 
of this important member, and put in its 
stead a mere paw or a hoof, it might well 
be asserted that man would soon find a 
common level with the beasts, notwith- 
standing his superior intellect. This 
assertion, of course, does not admit the 
possibility of using the foot asa substitute 
for the hand, which has been successfu lly 
done in several remarkable instances. 

Should any of our accomplished book- 
keepers, editors, or any other class of pro- 
fessional men, accustomed all his life to 
write with his right hand only, get that 
hand crushed by an accident on his way 
home some evening, the inconvenience, 
loss of time, and perhaps loss of lucrative 
position that would be likely to accrue 
before he could recover its use, or, in case 
of its total loss, before he could acquire 
the art of writing with his left hand, would 
be a serious matter. Many a young man 
found the loss of the right hand a serious 
matter during the recent war, and many 
another has thanked God while submitting 
to the surgeon’s knife, that it was only the 
left arm that had to be sacrificed. 

As well might we tell children to hop 
about on the right foot, to keep the left eye 
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closed, and to stop the left ear with cotton, 
as to teach them to magnify the value of 
the right hand at the expense of the left. 
Nor, in renouncing this absurdity, would 
it be necessary to violate existing social 
conventionalities. The fork may be held 
in the right hand when eating, and the 
knife may take its place in cutting food. 
These are small matters, observed only for 
conventional reasons. In driving on coun- 
try roads we always turn out to the right, 
but on that account we do not consider a 
spavin on a horse’s left leg any less serious 
than one on his right leg. 

The first thing, then, to be considered in 
the education of the hand, is the establish- 
ment of both hands on an equal footing. 
We may next pass to the consideration of 
its uses and structure. 

The hand is essentially the organ of 
touch. Few people appreciate the vast 
amount of information we obtain through 
this one avenue to the mind; what subtile 
ideas of texture and quality in material, of 
comparative weight, of unseen motion and 
temperature, are obtained solely through 
the sense of touch. Fewer still appreciate 
to what an extent this sense can be edu- 
cated. The blind substitute it for sight, 
and are enabled to gain ideas, and perform 
feats of manual skill through its exercise 
which are indeed surprising to those who 
see. Surgeons cultivate this sense till, by 
laying a finger upon an artery throbbing 
under a stratum of overlaying tissues, they 
can judge how deep to make the incision 
over it, without enlarging the blood-vessels. 
Moreover, all very skillful surgeons use the 
knife in either hand with equal facility. 

Such nicety of touch is essential in all 
very nice and delicate manipulations. And 
here let us note a fact first brought to our 
notice by a very skillful German watch- 
maker, to wit, that the practice of punishing 
children with the rattan or ferule on the 
hand, prevalent in many of our schools, 
must necessarily be detrimental to this 
sense. It was his custom, when taking his 
children to school, to request the teacher 
to adopt some other mode of punishment 
than this barbarous method, explaining 
that as his children were to be bred to the 


art of watchmaking, it was essential that 
their delicacy of touch should remain 
unimpaired. While we do not intend to 
discuss here the much debated question 
of the necessity of corporal punishment in 
the training of children, we will say that 
if such punishment is ever needed, nature 
seems to us to have provided for the emer- 
gency, and that no delicate nerves, muscles 
and bones need be endangered in its ad- 
ministration. 

We should extend this article too much 
were we to attempt a minute analysis of 
the hand; but we assert that the most 
complete education and development of 
its powers can only be obtained through a 
perfect knowledge of its parts, and their 
offices. This fact has been appreciated by 
at least one of the authors of piano-forte 
methods now in use in the schools, and 
also by private music teachers; and in long 
experience and observation upon the subject 
we have found that pupils progress much 
more rapidly both in music and penman- 
ship, who are first prepared by a knowledge 
of the structure of the hand, and by special 
exercises calculated to develop the weaker 
muscles, and to render each independent 
of the others. In the education of the 
fingers, the first thing the instructor has to 
surmount, is not only natural, but artificial 
inequalities in their strength and mobility. 
The fingers are not naturally of equal 
power, and the relative disability of the 
weaker ones is increased by the employ- 
ment of the stronger, and disuse of the 
weaker ones. In the playing of musical 
instruments, it is necessary to eliminate 
inequalities of power, and render the 
fingers, as nearly as may be, of equal 
power, without weakening the naturally 
stronger ones, In other words, the weak 
fingers should be as relatively strong as is 
natural, while all ought to be much stronger 
than any would be without a thorough 
course of education. 

It is a fact known to all good teachers 
that excellence in penmanship—ease and 
rapidity being assumed as indispensable 
elements of excellence—is only obtained 
by first securing a proper position for the 
hand and arm while holding the pen. All 
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teachers must have observed how difficult 
of attainment a proper position is with the 
majority of pupils. One pupil finds it im- 
possible to flex the thumb properly without 
aiding the feeble muscles, thus called al- 
most for the first time into play, by gripping 
the pen as though it were to be pinched in 
two. Another braces the hand by sticking 
out the third and fourth fingers upon the 
paper, and almost drops the pen when he 
attempts to withdraw them; his muscles 
will not act independently. Others seem 
to have only the power to open and close 
the fingers all together, and clutch the pen 
as though it were a miniature club, with 
which the fair sheet before them is to be 
thrashed. Their efforts are absolutely 
painful to them, and are apt to be unchar- 
itably looked upon by teachers. As well 
might they be expected to stand upon one 
foot with ease and comfort as to control the 
feeble, undisciplined, aching, and trem- 
bling muscles, upon which these new and 
extraordinary demands are made. 

A common sense view of this subject 
suggests that long before the hand grasps 
a pen, or the fingers touch the keys of a 
piano, the weak muscles should be gradu- 
ally strengthened by proper exercise; and 
while it is not our purpose to specify such 
a course of exercises, we suggest to those 
now engaged in promoting physical edu- 
cation in our schools, that they ought to 
prepare proper exercises designed to meet 
the requirements of the case. They might 
easily be adapted to music, and introduced 
into the schools, and could be practiced by 
even the youngest while singing, with the 
accompaniment of an instrument. 

If proof were wanted of the generally 
deficient education of the hand, nothing 
better could be adduced than the fact that, 
notwithstanding writing is one of the most 
important and universal manual operations, 
it is on the average, perhaps, the most im- 
perfectly executed. There are many men 
who can peg shoes, or do fine sewing, or 
play a violin for many hours together; but 
there are comparatively few who can write 
many consecutive letters without great fa- 
tigue. On the contrary, the extent to 
which its powers can be developed is 


shown in the manipulations of jugglers, 
and in very many important mechanical 
operations. 

The subject of physical education is 
now attracting universal attention, and its 
importance is generally admitted. It has, 
however, been too exclusively considered 
in relation to health, and instruction has 
been confined principaily to the develop- 
ment of the larger muscles of the body and 
increase of general strength. This is all 
right so far as it goes, but it ought not to 
be forgotten that in the emergencies of 
life the hand plays by far the most impor- 
tant part of all the members, and that to 
enlarge its powers is to add directly to the 
resources of its possessor. If legs are lost, 
skillful hands can supply partial substi- 
tutes. If eyes are extinguished, the hand, 
if educated, can still supply the physical 
necessities of the blind. If hearing fails, 
the hands replace spoken language by an 
inferior but intelligible language of signs, 
but if the hands are lost what can in any 
measure compensate for this overwhelming 
calamity? The feet can only in a measure 
take the place of hands after many years 
of practice, and immunity from the severe 
labor of walking; and it is very doubtful 
whether any adult could ever succeed in 
making toes do the work of fingers, al- 
though children born without arms have 
been known to do so. 

What excuse can there be, then, for neg- 
lecting the early and careful instruction 
of both hands. We are not speaking of an 
impracticable thing when we say it is pos- 
sible to rear children so that whatever one 
hand can do the other may do equally well. 
We know this has been accomplished in 
many notable instances, where the disa- 
bility of the left hand has been rectified, 
in spite of all obstacles arising from bad 
habits acquired in childhood. We have 
seen surgeons transfer an instrument from 
one hand to the other during an operation, 
whenever convenience required it, without 
the least awkwardness. We have seen 
draftsmen using both hands in coloring 
drawings, an immense advantage both to 
rapidity of work and evenness of shading. 
We have seen woodmen chop timber “ right 
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or left handed,” and one carpenter who 
used a hammer or saw with either hand 
with nearly equal facility. In all these 
cases, the use of the left hand in common 
with the right gave very much greater 
efficiency. 

We have seen many instances of children 
whose parents were foreigners, growing up 
among children of American birth, and 
speaking the language of their parents, or 
of their playmates, with equal facility, and 
we are confident that the two languages 
are acquired in such cases as easily as one 
would be. The same ease would undoubt- 
edly attend the learning to use either hand 
for all necessary manipulations, so that no 
fear that both would become awkward 
need be apprehended. 

Thus the resources of those dependent 
upon manual labor for subsistence would 


be nearly doubled, much time and expense 
would be saved in the acquirement of arts 
specially requiring the employment of the 
left hand, and the superior grace and dig- 
nity attending complete and symmetrical 
development would be in a much larger 
measure attained. 

Much more might be said in regard to 
the education of the hand, but as this 
article is only intended to arouse the atten- 
tion of thinking people to a radical defect 
in physical education, we may appropri- 
ately close our remarks with the following 
quotation from that admirable poem, ‘‘ The 
Hand and its Work,” by Mrs. Hale: 

* All wants that from our nature rise, 
Life’s common cares the hand supplies. 
It tends and clothes our myriad race, 
And forms for each a resting-place! 


And ceaseless ministry doth keep 
From cradle dream to coffin sleep.” 





J. M. HUTCHINGS, 


AND THE YOSEMITE VALLEY.—(PORTRAIT.) 


So much has been written about the Yo- 
semite Valley that we need not apologize 
to the reader for introducing the man who 
has done more toward popularizing that 
beautiful oasis of the California wilderness 
than any other. His life, especially in 
connection with the bold enterprise which 
has given him distinction, is interesting. 
Born of English parents, he came to the 
United States when about fifteen years of 
age, and lived in Louisiana until 1849. 
Then he joined in the great movement 
toward California which the discoveries 
of gold created. For three years he fol- 
lowed mining and surveying. The beauty 
and grandeur of the California mountains 
found in Mr. Hutchings an appreciative 
observer. His tastes were highly esthetic, 
and he made use of his opportunities to 
collect materials for an illustrated mag- 
azine. He procured over a thousand 
sketches, besides making numercus notes 
from personal observation from one end of 
California to the other. The first number 
of Hutchings’ Illustrated California Maga- 


zine was issued July ist, 1856, and contin- 


ued until June, 1861. He then sold it, in- 
tending to spend his future in the great 
¥osemite Valley. In 1860 and 1861 he 
prepared and published a volume entitled 
“Scenes of Wonder and Curiosity in Cali- 
fornia,” which was illustrated with one 
hundred and twelve engravings, twenty- 


‘eight of which were of scenery in the 


Yosemite Valley. He has written many 
newspaper articles concerning that most 
wonderful locality, and probably has writ- 
ten more and striven harder than any other 
man to introduce the scenery of the Yo- 
semite Valley to public notice. 

He purchased the pre-emption right of 
one hundred and sixty acres of land in the 
valley, which had been taken up and occu- 
pied from 1856 to 1864, with a view to 
permanently settling there. He visited it 
twice during the year 1861, with his wife, 
but it being rumored that this valley, 
situated as it is in the very heart of the 
Sierras, and within twenty-five miles of 
their very summits, was uninhabitable 
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during the winter, because, among other 
things, of snow drifting into it from the 
surrounding mountains to a very great 
depth, he determined to visit it in winter 
and determine the facts for himself. Ac- 
cordingly on the first day of January, 1862, 
he started on his journey of investigation ; 
but after being some days on the way, the 
difficulties of travel became so great as to 
induce him to return and await a more 
propitious season. Inthe March following 


passable cajions, sleeping at night where 
any rock or tree afforded its shelter and 
protection, and never making over three 
miles a day, he reached Yosemite, and 
obtained the information he so highly 
prized and so dearly bought. 

After his return from this trip, he and 
the owners of the property he wanted 
could not agree upon the terms of pur- 
chase, and the removal to Yosemite was 
postponed. But in March, 1864, he again 
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he again left San Francisco for Yosemite, 
joined by two friends. They proceeded 
for several days, when the hardships of 
traveling became so severe, and the obsta- 
cles in their way so difficult to overcome, 
that his friends refused to proceed farther, 
and he went on alone. 

After a toilsome journey of eleven days, 
through snow-covered and pathless forests, 
crossing steep and rough ridges and brush- 
tangled gulches, and ascending almost im- 
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‘visited the place, determined that if the 
land, etc., could not be bought on reason- 
able terms, he would remove his family to 
the valley and settle upon some other piece 
of public land, then entirely unoccupied 
and fully open to settlement. Then, how- 
ever, satisfactory terms were agreed upon, 
and the property was bought by Mr. 
Hutchings, and on the 20th day of May, 
1864, he, with his family, reached Yosemite 
and took possession of his future home. 
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Of course, he soon found that the im- 
provements made, though substantial and 
commodious, required many additions, and 
he immediately set to work on such a scale 
as his means would allow. Numerous 
farm buildings were erected, corrals and 
fences built, a good bridge was constructed 
across the Merced River, and one over Yo- 
semite Creek; land was broken up, and 
roots were dug up by wagon-loads; an 
orchard of about two hundred choice 
fruit-trees was planted, which is now in 
bearing ; over an acre of strawberry plants 
was set out, besides raspberry, blackberry, 
gooseberry, currant and grape vines, all of 

_which are, for the most part, very produc- 
tive. Besides these, a vegetable garden 
was put in good order, and a sufficient 
supply annually grown for all needful pur- 
poses. Cereals and cultivated grasses have 
also been grown. In addition to these he 
has dug ditches for drainage and irrigation. 
In fact, by trying to do everything possible 
to become a progressive farmer and make 
the place produce a living for himself and 
family, Mr. Hutchings has spent many 
thousands of dollars—all that remained to 
him of over twenty-one years of labor in 
California, in addition to the labor of him- 
self and family, upon the farm in Yosemite. 
Besides this, they have spent their summers 
in the arduous duties of hotel-keeping, 
that thereby their means for improving 
their homestead might be increased and 
the place made still more pleasant to 
visitors. Every dollar of the means thus 
procured has been faithfully applied to this 
purpose. Unjust attempts, under color of 
legislative authority, have been made to 
eject Mr. Hutchings from his well-earned 
and only home, but as yet, as we are 
pleased to say, without success, 

In Mr. Hutchings’ portrait are seen large 
perceptive faculties. A love for travel and 
for exploration would be only a little less 
than his love for home. Tosee the world, 
and all there is in it, would feed these 
ever-hungry faculties. There is much push 
and perseverance here; a love of liberty 
and sense of independence which inclines 
him to be captain rather than mate. He 
possesses a degree of assurance which 
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enables him to feel perfectly at home 
everywhere ; a consciousness that a man is 
a@ man, and that he himself is as good as 
the best. He is cool, self-possessed, cour- 
ageous—not aggressive, but full of pluck 
and self-defense. He will not fight for fun, 
nor for pay, but for his rights. Heis clear, — 
quick, penetrating, intuitive, more than a 
match, even, for the Indian, the politician, 
or the “heathen Chinee.” He has excel- 
lent mechanical skill; is inventive, and 
can plan, contrive, and execute. His 
Acquisitiveness is moderate; with him, 
money is only valuable as a means. He is 
more generous to others than just to him- 
self. Socially, he is very affectionate, al- 
most motherly in his love for children. In 
short, he is at once a pioneer, a navigator, 
explorer, discoverer, a student in the nat- 
ural sciences, an author, lecturer, a farmer, 
engineer, builder, merchant, inn-keeper, 
postmaster, and man of all work. Stand- 
ing about six feet high, he is well propor- 
tioned and tough, wiry, and enduring. 
His features are regular but striking, his 
eyes black and complexion fresh. 

The following pleasant remarks concern- 
ing life in the Valley are from a lecture by 
Mr. Hutchings himself: 

“THE -YOSEMITE VALLEY 

is a deep mountain-walled gorge, sleeping 
in the very heart of the Sierra Nevadas, 
about 150 miles east of San Francisco, and 
within twenty-five miles of their topmost 
crest. It is a little over seven thiles in 
length, and from half a mile to a mile and 
a quarter in width, exclusive of the debris 
at the foot of its walls, Its total area, 
according to the report of the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office at Wash- 
ington, comprises 8,480 acres, 3,109 of 
which are meadow land. 

“The entire grant to the United States, 
however, embraces 36,111 acres, and in- 
cludes one mile beyond the edge of the 
precipice throughout its whole circumfer- 
ence. 

“ The altitude of the bottom or meadow 
is 4,060 feet above the sea, while on either 
side the walls, which are a beautiful gray 
granite of many shades, rise to the height 
of from 3,000 to 6,000 feet above the val- 
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ley, and, as we shall presently see, are of 
various shapes. Its general course is 
northeasterly and southwesterly—a fortu- 
nate circumstance, indeed, as it allows the 
delightfully bracing northwest wind from 
the Pacifie to sweep pleasantly through it 
and keep it exceedingly temperate on the 
hottest of days, and permits the sun to 
look in upon us from six o’clock in the 
morning until half-past four in the after- 
noon. 

“Tt is true in the winter the sun does not 
rise upon our hotel until half-past one 
o’clock in the afternoon, and sets at half- 
past three. The thermometer seldom 
reaches above 86 degrees in summer, or 
below 16 degrees in winter, although I 
have seen it for a short time as high as 
95 degrees and as low as 7 degrees above 
zero. 

“ The first fall rain generally comes about 
the autumnal equinox, in September, and 
after a day or two the weather clears up 
and is fine until the first week in Novem- 
ber, at which time some inches of snow 


generally falls. 

“ About the end of November or begin- 
ning of December, old Winter—he with 
his hoary locks and unfeeling heart—comes 
down upon us in good earnest and turns 


the key. He is an unrelenting old jailer, 
as he keeps us close prisoners for nearly 
six months out of twelve. Sometimes our 
nearest neighbor is thirty miles .distant, 
beyond ’the trailless forest and over the 
impassable mountains. But in due time 
the benignant and long-looked-for and 
heart-gladdening angel of spring comes, 
and with her warm, sunny smiles unlocks 
the prison door and sets us free. 
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“The rain-fall of Yosemite is generally 
from twenty-eight to thirty-three inches, 


_ exclusive of snow, of which we have a fall 


of from thirteen to seventeen feet during 
each winter, but I have never seen there a 
greater average depth at one time than five 
feet two inches. 

“An Indian mail-carrier brings us our 
letters, papers, and magazines over the 
snow once in three months during winter, 
and, if the weather is favorable, twice in 
that time. 

“ RIVERS. 

“ A remarkably picturesque and beauti- 
ful river, the Merced, clear as crystal just 
from the melting snows of the Sierras, runs 
through the valley. How suggestive and 
musical are many of the California names 
given by the old Spanish padres! The 
Rio de la Merced is the river of Mercy— 
the Rio del los Sacramento is the river of 
the Sacrament, Rio del los Plumas is the 
river of Feathers. 


“ WATERFALLS 


from 350 feet in height to 3,350 feet leap 
over the precipices, and forms of inexpres- 
sible beauty that change with every instant 
or with every breeze that plays with them, 
add their volume to the river and their 
majesty to the scene. Trees, from the 
shade-giving oak to the stately pine, are in 
tolerable abundance from one end of the 
valley to the other, but which are being 
rapidly ruined. Patches and stretches of 
fertile meadow covered with grass and 
ferns and flowers of endless beauty and 
variety, their margins set with flowering 
shrubs which fill the air with perfume, are 
at intervals on both sides of the river.” 





No Goop 1n Sco.iprne.—Scolding is 
mostly a habit. There is not much mean- 
ing to it. It is often the result of ner- 
vousness, and an irritable condition of both 
mind and body. A person is tired, or an- 
noyed at some trivial cause, and forthwith 
commences finding fault with everything 
and everybody in reach. Scolding is a 


habit very easily formed. It is astonish- 
ing how soon one who indulges in it at all 
becomes addicted to it and confirmed in it. 
It is an unreasoning and unreasonable habit. 
Persons who once get into the way of scold- 
ing always find something to scold about. 
If there is nothing else, they fall a-scolding 
at the mere absence of anything to scold 
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at. It is an extremely disagreeable habit. 
It is contagious. Once introduced into a 
family, it is pretty certain in a short time 
to affect all the members. People in the 
country more readily fall into the habit of 
scolding than people in town. Women 
contract the habit more frequently than 
men. This may be because they live more 
frequently in the house, in a confined and 
heated atmosphere, very trying to the ner- 
vous system and the health in general, and 
it may be, partly, that their natures are 
more susceptible and their sensitiveness 
more easily wounded. 

[Large Combativeness, associated with a 
nervous temperament, makes the most nat- 


ural scold. Smokers, liquor drinkers, tea 
and coffee drinkers are more liable than 
others to become scolds, because these swb- 
stances impair the vital functions, and ex- 
cite and exhaust the nervoussystem. Such 
persons make hard and severe masters, 
cruel ship captains, stage drivers, etc. If 
one would have a sweet temper and a well- 
regulated disposition, he must learn self- 
control and avoid giving way to passion 
or impulse. He must live in well ventilat- 
ed apartments, and breathe fresh air. He 
must be good, Kind reproof is not scold- 
ing. Earnest admonition and even rebuke 
is not snapping, snarling, grumbling, nor 
scolding. Be kind, and don’t scold.] 





OUR MOUTHS.—(ILLvustTRAtTEeED.) 


One of these representative mouths be- 
longs to a clean, intelligent, dignified, 
honest, circumspect, amiable, kindly, gen- 
erous, respectful, hopeful, temperate, decid- 
ed, active, energetic, religious, loving per- 
son, and, altogether, it is the mouth of a 
manly man. 

The other belongs to an unclean, igno- 
rant, clownish, dishonest, irregular, unami- 
able, selfish, hopeless, intemperate, vacil- 
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lating, lazy, irreligious, unloving, and, 
altogether, low, bad man. 

One is a temperance man, who neither 
smokes, chews, nor snuffs tobacco; the 
other chews, smokes, and spits tobacco. 

One is healthy and takes no medicines, 
no bitters, bourbon, or brandy. The other 
has frequent attacks of “colic,” or some- 
thing else, and is always “dosing,” espe- 
cially with something warming when it is 


coid, and something cooling—it being the 
same thing—when it is warm; something 
to keep him dry when it is wet, and the 
same something to. wet his whistle when 
he is thirsty. 

One uses proper language, and is gentle- 
manly in deportment; the other curses, 
swears, and lies around loose. Reader, can 
you tell which is which? Why is one 
well-formed and symmetrical, while the 
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other is half-open, flabby, and drawn down 
at the outer corners? You can guess right 
without guessing a second time. The lives 
we lead are pictured on our faces, eyes, 
nose, cheeks, chin, mouths, and lips—are 
true tell-tales, try to conceal the disgusting 
facts as we may. 

Morat—Live temperately, do justly, 
walk humbly, so that you may grow in 
comeliness, manliness, and grace. 
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NAMES OF THE UNITED STATES, 


AND THEIR SIGNIFICATIONS, 


“Wuat’sin aname?” Much, every way, 
It may be possible for Podunk or Grub- 
town to become great and famous, but not 
until the fools who inflicted the name on 
the innocent place have either died off or 
been outnumbered by men who are wise 
enough to give the place a more seemly ap- 
pellation. Some man, curious enough to 
engage in it, and skillful enough to do it 
well, will, we hope, undertake the prepar- 
ation of a work giving the origin, history, 
and meaning of the names of persons, 
places, and things generally. 

The Indians were perhaps wiser and truer 
in the matter of names than their white 
brethren. What noble and euphonious 
names they gave to rivers, lakes, and 
mountains! What can be finer than On- 
tario, Erie, Niagara, Oswego, Toronto, Ca- 
yuga, Owasco, Ohio, Missouri, Rappahan- 
nock, Alleghany, Dakotah, etc., and each 
has a meaning. Longfellow has worthily 
crystallized not a few Indian names and 
given them a setting in the fine gold of his 
own genius, and sent them down the stream 
of immortality together. So long as Min- 
nehaha (Laughing Water) makes music by 
night, or the soft rainbow spans the beau- 
tiful cataract by day, the unsung poetry of 
the Indian, and the glowing numbers of his 
white brother, shall not be forgotten. 

We were riding one fine day in June 
through the town of Bloomfield, in Con- 
necticut, and coming to a place which was 
specially enchanting for its beautiful scen- 
ery and the abundance of its flowers, the 
thought occurred to*us, “On this spot the 
person should have stood while thinking 
of a fitting name for this town, instead of 
Win-ton-bury, the territory and the name 
being originally taken from the three towns 
of Win-dsor, Farming-ton, and Sims-bury. 

On mentioning this thought in the fam- 
ily of Hon. Francis Gillette, a knowing 
and pleasant glance passed around the 
group, and we were informed that the 
name, Bloomfield, was suggested to our 
friend on the very spot where it had oc- 


curred to us, and on his motion it was ac- 
cepted by the people of the town. ; 

We remember a terribly rough and jag- 
ged dell called “ Scaggerack,” and always 
thought the name was just the thing for 
the place—“ that it served it right.” But 
as we are not writing a book on names, 
we hasten to the subject of the States. 

New HampsHrrReE was named from 
Hampshire County, in England. It was 
formerly called Laconia. It was one of the 
original thirteen. Adopted the Constitu- 
tion in 1788. 

VerRMontT—from the French Vert Mont, 
signifying Green Mountains—aided to the 
extent of her ability in the war of the 
Revolution, but failed to be called one of 
the thirteen, not having adopted the Con- 
stitution until 1791. 

MassacuvusEtts is the Indian name for 
“The country around the great hills.” 
This State and Virginia were specially 
English colonies, and took the foremost 
place in the opening of the war of the 
Revolution. On its soil the first battle 
was fought. Adopted the Constitution 
1788. 

Ruove Isianp, the beautiful little State, 
owes its name to the island of Rhodes, in 
the Mediterranean, which domain it is said 
to greatly resemble. It was the last of the 
original thirteen that adopted the Constitu- 
tion, which occurred in 1790. She was such 
a stickler for liberty and freedom from re- 
straint that she saw, or deemed she saw, in 
the new Constitution some squinting tow- 
ard monarchy—bence she hesitated. 

Connecticut, from the Indian Quonch- 
ta-Cut, signifying “Long River.” One of 
the original thirteen. Adopted the Con- 
stitution in 1788. 

New York was named for the English 
Duke of York and Albany, who sent an 
expedition to America, which landed at 
the little Dutch town of Manhattan or New 
Amsterdam and penetrated as. far into 
the interior as Albany. His expedition 
honored their patron by giving the Duke’s 
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title name to the colony and to two of the 
principal towns. Adopted the Constitu- 
tion as one of the original thirteen in 1788, 
and was the national seat of government 
when Washington was President. 

NEw JERSEy, so called in honor of Sir 
George Carteret, who was Governor of the 
island of Jersey, in the British Channel. 
One of the original thirteen. Adopted 
the Constitution 1787. 

PENNSYLVANIA, everybody knows, means 
“Penn’s woods,” and was so called after 
William Penn, its original Quaker owner. 
The cradle of the first Congress and of the 
Declaration of Independence and of the 
Constitution of the United States, which, 
as one of the original thirteen, she adopted 
in 1787. 

DELAWARE, after Lord Dela Ware. One 
of the immortal thirteen. Adopted the 
Constitution in 1787. 

MARYLAND, after Henrietta Maria, Queen 
of Charles the First of England. One of 
the thirteen. Adopted the Constitution in 
1788. 

Virernta, the oldest of the States, and 
one of the original thirteen, was'so called 
in honor of Queen Elizabeth, the “ Virgin 
Queen,” in whose reign Sir Walter Raleigh 
made the first attempt to colonize that re- 
gion. She adopted the Constitution in 
1788. 

The Caro.rnas were originally one tract, 
and were called “ Caro!ana” after Charles 
the Ninth of France. North Carolina, one 
of the thirteen, adopted the Constitution 
in 1789. South Carolina, also one of the 
original thirteen, adopted the Constitution 
in 1788. 

GEORGIA owes its name to George the 
Second of England, who first established 
a colony there in 1782. This State, the 
last in the list of the “Old Thirteen,” but 
not the latest to adopt the Constitution, 
took her place in 1788. 

The following have been erected into 
territories and admitted as States since the 
adoption of the Constitution by the first 
fourteen States. 

Kentucky is the Indian for “ at the head 
of the river.” Admitted as a State to the 
Union in 1792. 


TENNESSEE is the Indian for “the River 
of the Bend ”—i. ¢., the Mississippi, which 
forms its western boundary. Admitted in 
1796. 

OnIo means “ beautiful.” 
a State in 1803. 

LovistaNa was called after Louis the 
Fourteenth, who at one time owned that 
section of the country. Bought from 
France in 1803, and admitted as a Stat in 
1812. 

Mississippi is an Indian name, meaning 
“Long River.” Admitted as a State in 
1817. 

Inurnors is derived from the Indian word 
illini, men, and the French suffix ois, to- 
gether signifying “tribe of men.” Ad- 
mitted to the Union in 1818. 

Marne was called after the province of 
Maine in France, in compliment of Queen 
Henriette of England, who owned that 
province. Maine was for many years a 
province of Massachusetts, and it was ad- 
mitted as a State in 1820. 

ALABAMA was so named by the Indians, 
and signifies “Here we rest.” Admitted 
to the Union 1820. 

Missovrt is from the Indian word “mud- 
dy,” which more properly applies to the 
river which flows through it. Admitted 
as a State in 1821. 

ArKansas, from Kansas, the Indian word 
for “Smoky Water.” Its prefix arc, the 
French word for “bow.” Admitted as a 
State in 1836. 

MicHiGANn was called by the name given 
the lake meaning “ fish-weir,” which was so 
styled from its fancied resemblance to a 
fish-trap. Admitted as a State in 1837. 

Fiorma.—Ponce de Leon landed on the 
coast of Florida on Easter Sunday, and 
called the country in commemoration of 
the day, which was the Pasqua Florida of 
the Spaniards, or “ Feast of Flowers.” Ad- 
mitted as a State in 1845. 

Texas is the American word for the Mex- 
ican name by which all that section of 
country was called before it was ceded to 
the United States. Admitted to the Union 
in 1845. 

Iowa, “ drowsy ones.” Admitted to the 
Union in 1846. 


Admitted as 
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Wisconsrn, “ wild-rushing channel.” Ad- 
mitted in 1848. 

CALIFORNIA, named by Cortez. 
ted in 1850. 

Mrxnesora, “cloudy water.” Admitted 
to the Union in 1858. 

OREGON owes its Indian name to its prin- 
cipal river. Admitted to the Union in 1859. 

Kansas, Indian word for “ smoky water.” 
Admitted in 1861. 


Admit- 
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West Vrirernia, taken from Virginia 
and erected into a separate State and ad- 
mitted in 1863. 

NEBRASKA admitted to the Union as a 
State in 1867. 

Nevapa, Indian, means white with snow, 
and it is well known that mountainous 
territory contains peaks covered with per- 
petual snow. 





MY SCHOOLMATES AND THEIR CAREER. 


CLARENCE, Harold, and Tristam were in 
my class and about of myownage. Clarence 
belonged to a stylish family who had in- 
herited some money, and boasted of wealth 
and respectability. He inclined to dress 
in a flashy manner, was very proud of his 
curly hair, and his white, slim fingers, and 
small feet. He was the best dressed boy in 
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school, had an ivory-handled knife; at 
twelve he had a pinchbeck watch, which 
looked like gold, and he wore a flash chain 
and breastpin, and aring. On Sundays he 
sported a cane and an eyeglass, and a large 
silk plaid neck-tie. He was peevish, want- 
ed to dictate about the plays, was unskill- 
ful in everything, and accused other boys 


of cheating him. He generally pretended 
to have a headache, and got leave to go 
home at recess. He was a poor scholar, 
and generally unpopular. When a little 
older he talked of parties, of Saratoga, and 
Newport. He took great pleasure in show- 
ing off his figure, his clothing, his trinkets, 
and trying to win consideration for every- 


TRISTAM. 


thing except scholarship and skill in the 


youthful games. Harold was industrious, 
scholarly, patient, skillful, rarely was called 
to account for any neglect or wrong-doing, 
and took a first rank in his class. He was 
the son of a plain farmer, who could afford 
neither luxuries nor display. Atsixteen he 
went to learn the trade of a builder. Tris- 
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tam could play marbles, knew all about 
yachting, hunting, and horse-racing,-often 
played truant, and spent his time around 


stables and bar-rooms, and whenever there 
was a base-ball match, a horse-race, or a 
dog fight, he knew of it, and was sure to 
be there. He smoked stumps of cigars on 
the sly until he was old enough to do it 
boldly. His studies were almost entirely 
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neglected. He derided Harold for work- 
ing four years to learn a trade at five dol- 
lars a month, when he could make three 
times that sum around the hotel and stable, 
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looking after horses and running of er- 
rands. Felicia was a second cousin of 
Clarence, and, like him, put onall kinds of 





airs; at school felt herself superior to the 
rest, thought it a bore to study, and vulgar 
to work; tulked about good society, and 
the best families, and the latest fashions, 
and in due time she and Clarence were mar- 
ried. Eunice was the daughter of a carpen- 





ter, and, as she was the eldest among sev- 
eral children, acted as an assistant'to her 
mother, and early learned how to do every- 
thing about the housekeeping. When she 
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reached school in the morning, she had a 
healthful glow, as if she had been up early, 
and full of business to get ready for school, 
but she employed her time well, and stood 
at the head of her class. When Harold 
had completed his apprenticeship, he went 
into business with his employer, and in two 
years’ time was married to Eunice, whom 
he had learned to respect at school and to 
love as he became better acquainted with 
her excellence of character during his ap- 
prenticeship with her father. Mella was 
a gossip at school. If there was any 
mischief, “‘ Mel” was sure to be in it, and 
was generally its leader. She was petu- 


lant, quarrelsome, nearly always in dis- 
grace with the teacher and with the better 
part of the scholars; believed the teacher 


was partial—to one because she was rich, 
to another because she was handsome, and 
to another because she was faithful in study 
—and it was just her luck to be disap- 
pointed and unsuccessful in pretty nearly 
everything. Of course nobody but Tristam_ 
would marry her. His intemperance and 
thriftless habits drove her to the street, 
and her own intemperance unfitted her 
even for any useful occupation, and we 
now see her begging broken victuals and 
cast-off garments. 

We introduce three boys to show the fruit 
of such early habits and characteristics, and 
it would not be difficult to tell to which 
family each belongs, nor to predict the 
career and end of such a progeny. 

Morat—“ Like begets like.” 





CURIOSITIES OF MEMORY. 


THERE are examples of memory so very 
extraordinary that, but for the best of 
authority and frequent repetition, they 
would be too incredible for belief. 

Portius Latro, says Seneca, retained to 
the last a lucid remembrance of all the 
declamations he had ever delivered. Cyrus, 
according to Pliny, knew the name of every 
soldier in his army; the same is related of 
Mithridates, who could repeat the names 
of his vast army of 80,000 men. 

Scipio knew by name all the inhabitants 
of Rome, and it is said likewise of George 
III. that he never forgot a face he had 
once seen, nor a name he had ever heard. 
Themistocles could call by name every 
citizen of Athens, although the number 
amounted to twenty thousand. 

Both Napoleon I. and Napoleon III. had 
extraordinary powers of memory. It is 
said of the first that he could repeat the 
names of his fullest regiment, having heard 
the list but once read. Later in life, dis- 
covering one of his old soldiers in a cer- 
tain stone-cutter, he was able at once to 
tell the rank he had held in the army, the 
exact corps and regiment he belonged to, 
where he had served, and the individual 
character he had borne for bravery. 


Napoleon III. could retain an incredible 
array of names, figures, and facts with per- 
fect accuracy. His memory had undergone 
a severe training, no doubt, during his 
early seasons of imprisonment, when it was 
perilous for him to carry written memo- 
randa about him. But never daring to 
trust solely to the sense of hearing in its 
action upon his memory, it was a fixed 
habit of his life to write in a note-bock 
whatever he wished to preserve, and then 
destroy the leaf. 

Seneca complained of old age when he 
could not, as formerly, repeat two thousand 
words in the order in which they were 
read. Atacertain recitation of his class, 
when a student, two hundred verses had 
been unconnectedly recited by the dif- 
ferent pupils, when he repeated them, from 
the last to the first, in a perfectly reversed 
order, and without misplacing a word. 

The Druids taught their whole circle of 
sciences in twenty thousand verses, which 
students were called upon to commit to 
memory, and which frequently occupied a 
space of twenty years. 

Blind Tom, the negro pianist, affords an 
example of marvelous memory. All that 
he knows or performs he has either heard 
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or improvised. His repertoire embraces 
the vast number of five thousand distinct 
pieces. Estimating the average number of 
notes in a single bar to be eight, and the 
average number of bars in a single per- 
formance to be two hundred, we discover 
that the facts retained by the musical 
prodigy amount to the astonishing number 
of eight millions. 

Liszt and Rubenstein, the gifted pianists, 
are both accredited with the possession of 
great memories, It is related also of 
Wiegis, a German violinist, that upon the 
discovery that the score of a certain valu- 
able opera had been lost, he volunteered 
to write it from memory. This he success- 
fully did, to the nicest detail, and was paid 
therefor a handsome sum of money. Upon 
many an occasion Wiegis accurately per- 
formed his part at the opera when he was 
so intoxicated as to make it necessary to 
provide him with his instrument and 
rightly adjyst it in his hands, 

Rollin tells us of the remarkable mem- 
ory possessed by Adrien. John Wilson, 
the painter, Queen Elizabeth, and Julius 
Cesar were about equally endowed with 
this valuable faculty. The conversation of 
the historian Macaulay exhibits an infinite 
store of perfectly appropriate and correct 
quotation, while Prof. Porson could recite 
very many lengthy poems with an astonish- 
ing accuracy. 

Racine could recite all the tragedies of 
Euripides. Euler, the mathematician, 
could repeat the #uclid. Lord Granville 
repeated the New Testament, from begin- 
ning to end, in the original Greek, and 
Cooke, the tragedian, is said to have com- 
mitted to memory the contents of a large 
daily newspaper. 

Straznicky is said to know the name and 
place of every one of the hundred thousand 
volumes of Astor Library. The same was 
of old said of the librarian Magliabachi, 
who, besides knowing the name of every 
book of his vast library, could repeat the 
contents of a great number of them, and 
could tell any inquirer not only what book 
would best satisfy his wishes, but the 
chapter and page where the desired data 
would be found. 


Mirandola would commit to memory the 
contents of a book by reading ‘it three 
times over, and could frequently repeat 
the words backward as well as forward. 
Thomas Cramer committed to memory, in 
three months, an entire translation of the 
Bible; and Leibnitz, when an old man, 
could recite the whole of Virgil, word for 
word. 

Bossuet could repeat not only the whole 
Bible, but all of Homer, Virgil, and Horace, 
beside many other works; but a still more 
astonishing example than any of these is 
that of Carneades, who, when required, 
could repeat any volume found in his 
library as readily as if he were reading. 

Mr. Henkle, through the medium of the 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy, has 
brought to light an example of memory 
that is unsurpassed in ancient or modern 
times. This gifted individual is one 
Daniel McCortney, an humble laborer, in 
Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio. He is quite 
illiterate and nearly blind ; but he remem- 
bers the occurrences of every day since 
January ist, 1827, when he was nine years 
old. 

Mention any date ‘to him in the last 
forty-four years, and he tells instantly what 
day of the week it was, what manner of 
weather prevailed, what he was indi- 
vidually doing or conversed about. Mr. 
Henkle, paying a personal visit to Mc- 
Cortney, provided himself with a journal 
for forty-five years, and after several severe 
cross-examinations, proved Mr. McCortney 
to be correct invariably. 

We will conclude our chapter by quot- 
ing a very remarkable instance of loss of 
memory. In 1870 a resident of Elmira, 
N. Y., accidentally struck his head against 
a beam, and was rendered insensible there- 
by. From the effects of the blow, how- 
ever, he very readily recovered, and three 
years passed him in the enjoyment of appa- 
rently perfect health. At the expiration 
of this time he was taken with acute pains 
in the head, accompanied by violent 
spasms. He was promptly attended by 
his physicians and again recovered bodily 
health, but his memory, so far as concerned 
all events which had taken place since the 
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date of his accident, three years before, 
was a blank. He greeted his partner in 
business as the school-master he had known 
him to be béfore the beam and his own 
head came in contact. He had no under- 
standing or comprehension of the state of 
his business, and persisted in treating ac- 
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quaintances formed in the three years past 
as though absolute strangers. What is 
still more extraordinary, he was decidedly 
puzzled, much to the embarrassment of his 
wife, to account for the existence of his 
two children born in the fatal three years’ 
interval. 





OUR LITTLE GHOST. A POEM. 


BY LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 


Ort in the silence of the night, 
When the lonely moon rides high, 
When wintry winds are whistling, 
And we hear the owl’s shrill cry, 
In the quiet, dusky chamber, 
By the flickering firelight, 
Rising up between two sleepers, 
Comes a spirit all in white. 


A winsome little ghost it is, 
Rosy-cheeked and bright of eye, 
With yellow curls all breaking loose 
From a small cap pushed awry. 
Up it climbs among the pillows, 
For the “* big dark” brings no dread, 
And a baby’s boundless fancy 
Makes a kingdom of a bed. 


A fearless little ghost it is, 
Safe the night seems as the day; 
The moon is but a gentle face, 
And the sighing winds are gay. 
The solitude is full of friends, 
And the hour brings no regrets ; 
For in this happy little soul, 
Shines a sun that never sets. 


A merry little ghost it is, 
Dancing gaily by itself, 

On the flowery counterpane, 
Like a tricksy household elf; 


Nodding to the fitful shadows, 
As they flicker on the wall; 

Talking to familiar pictures, 
Mimicking the owl's shrill call. 


A thoughtful little ghost it is; 
And when lonely gambols tire, 
With chubby hands on chubby knees, 
It sits winking at the fire. 
Fancies, innocent and lovely, 
Shine before those baby eyes — 
Endless fields of dandelions 
Brooks, and birds, and butterflies. 


A loving little ghost it is; 
When crept into its nest, 

Its hand on father’s shoulder laid, 
Its head on mother’s breast, 

It watcheth each familiar face 
With its tranquil, trusting eye; 

And, like a sleepy little bird, 
Sings its own soft lullaby. 


Then those who feigned to sleep before, 
Lest baby play till dawn, 

Wake and watch their folded flower— 
Little rose without a thorn. 

And, in the silence of the night, 
The hearts that love it most 

Pray tenderly above its sleep, 
**God bless our little ghost!” 





AMERICAN HUMORISTS, 


WITH PORTRAITS. 


—————— 


Humor seems to be peculiarly an Amer- 
ican institution, so many are the writers 
and lecturers who bend all their mental 
energies to the production of jokes, witti- 
cisms, and ridiculous anecdotes for the de- 
lectation of the public. Scarcely a publi- 
cation exists which has not its corner 
for the display of “ Flashes,” “ Siftings,” 
“ Facetie,” “ Millerisms,” “Odds and 


Ends,” “Comicalities,” etc., etc., as the 
thousand and one fresh puns and jokes cir- 
culating through the press are variously 
designated. Several American authors 
have within a few years achieved no little 
notoriety by their efforts to amuse the 
people. Of these probably the group of 
nine, whose portraits occupy the opposite 
page, are better known than any others we 
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might mention. Each of these has a spe- 
cial department or aptitude in the humor- 
ous line, and, as we think, makes the best 
of it. The portraits are said to be good, 
and, as such, exhibit the development 


outer part of the forehead, or at the angles 
formed by the junction of the frontal and 
temporal regions. In Nynr Crinkle, for 
instance, the organ is located at the part 
where a wavy lock of his hair droops upon 



































which we should expect to find in a hu- 
morist. Mirthfulness is the organ chiefly 
related to the appreciation and production 
of wit and humor, and is located about 
two inches above the eyebrows, at the 


his forehead. Some of these humorists 
make an intellectval use of mirthfulness, 
i. ¢., weave it in with their reflections on so- 
cial or political subjects ; while others use it 
for itself or for the purpose of making fun. 
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“Mark Twarn,” Mr. Clemens, the au- 
thor of “ Innocents Abroad,” is a resident 
of Hartford, Conn. He has been a resident 
of the Sandwich Islands and of California, 
where his “ Jumping Frog” first attracted 
attention to him. He married a lady with 
a fine estate. 

Bret Harve is a New Yorker by birth, 
and early in life went to California, where 
he taught school and became familiar with 
those pioneer experiences which he now 
so graphically describes. He made his 
reputation in the Overland Monthly, his 
poem of the “ Heathen Chinee ” first calling 
public attention to him. He now lives 
near New York city. 

Orpuevs C. Kerr (Mr. Newell), of Jer- 
sey City, is one of the editors of the World. 
He wrote a book during the war under his 
nom de plume, which attacted attention. 

P. V. Nassy (Mr. Locke) made his fame 
in Toledo, Ohio, with his “ Confederate X 
Roads” letters. He is editor of the Toledo 
Blade, and has, we are told, recently gone 
into the general advertising business in 
New York city. 

JosH Bruures is the son of a Pough- 
keepsie farmer. His humor is quaigt, and 
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chiefly noted for its bad spelling. He 
gives his productions to the world through 
the New York Weekly. His real name is 
Shaw, and he lectures and makes almanacs, 
He is said to be a very grave, sober man. 

Mr. Barey, the “ Danbury News Man,” 
is known as the editor of the Danbury 
(Conn.) News, a paper which contains his 
essays on cats, dogs, family mishaps, and 
the other profound topics he treats of. 

Nym CRINKLE is Mr. Wheeler, also con- 
nected with the New York World. His 
theatrical articles, spicy, graphic, and read- 
able, are signed as above. 

Joun Hay’s reputation as a humorist 
rests upon four or five “dialect” poems, 
known as “Pike County Ballads.” He is 
a much better writer of real poetry and 
good prose. He was the private secretary 
of President Lincoln, and has lived in 
Spain. He is now connected with the 
New York Tribune. 

“Ex1 Perks” is a Mr. Langdon, of 
New York. In the opinion of some his. 
humor is not the most brilliant, consisting 
mainly of personal gossip and jokes, writ- 
ten in the form of letters from fashionable 
watering places. 





THE “DOOR TEST” 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Scientific 
American gives the following novel man- 
ner for measuring men’s characters : 

During the last ten years, in the winter 
season, according to our daily record, we 
have noticed the manner in which one 
thousand persons who called for work 
have opened, shut, or not shut, our store 
door; this you may say is a futile and use- 
less undertaking, but we entertain a very 
different opinion. What are the facts and 
what the deductions ? 

1. Out of 1,000 persons recorded, 835 
opened the door and shut it carefully when 
they came in and when they went out, 
without much noise. 

2. 226 opened it in a hurry, and made 
an attempt to shut it bnt did not, and 
merely pulled it to when they went out. 


AND CHARACTER. 


3. 302 did not attempt to shut it at all, 
either on coming in or going out. 

4. 96 left it open when they came in, but 
when reminded of the fact, made ample 
apology and shut it when they went out. 

5. 102 opened it in a great hurry, and 
then slammed it to violently, but left it 
open when they went out. 

6. 20 came in with “How do you do, 
sir?” or“ Good morning,” or “ Good even- 
ing, sir,” and all these went through the 
operation of wiping their feet on the mat, 
but did not shut the door when they came 
in nor when they went out. 

Depvuctions.—The correspondent goes 
on to say that he has employed men out of 
all the above classes, and during that time 
has had an opportunity of judging of their 
merits, etc, 
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The first class, of 335, were those who 
knew their trade, and commenced and 
finished their work in a methodical man- 
ner, were quiet, and had little to say in 
‘their working hours, and were well ap- 
proved by those for whom they did the 
work. They were punctual to time, and 
left nothing undone which they were 
ordered to do. They did not complain 
about trifles, and in all respects they were 
reliable men, and were kind and obliging 
in their general conduct. 

It should be appreciated, in this connec- 


tion, that the simple act of closing a door 
may combine a large number of qualities, 
and so be really a manifestation of per- 
sonal character. The description of the 
335 just given indicates that they possessed 
well-balanced temperaments, with large 
Cautiousness, Approbativeness, Construc- 
tiveness, large perceptive faculties, with a 
good degree of Firmness, Benevolence, 
Human Nature, and Comparison, while the 
back-head was but moderately developed 
in Combativeness. Order is evinced by 
those who open and shut doors with care. 





ONE PLACE WHERE THE LEAK IS. 


Durie the latter part of 1871, as I sat 
by the evening fire, moodily pondering over 
the hard times, my wife said: “Hub, I 
wish you would buy Dolly and I a new 
dress for a Christmas present.” 

I felt as though this little request which 
my wife wished to construe as an act of 
liberality and kindness, was nothing more 
than a duty on my part, and, under this 
feeling, I could not possibly refuse, though 
the want of money made it almost impos- 
sible to comply with this very reasonable 
and modest demand upon my purse. My 
salary was good, and, in years agone, had 
furnished my little family with all the nec- 
essaries and many of the luxuries of life. 
I was, in the general acceptation of the 
term, a temperate man; my morning call, 
noonday lunch, and evening social took 
only the pittance of fifteen cents each, 
while my fragrant Havana drew upon my 
purse for only ten cents after breakfast, din- 
ner,and supper. These were small outlays, 
and seemed necessary to my health, com- 
fort, and social standing; they were mere 
trifles, and could not possibly amount to 
much, one way or the other. It is true, I 

, Was out of debt, but, what was worse, out 
of money, and the modest request of my 
wife seemed to harrass me to a degree im- 
aginable to one not in exactly the same fix. 
The old adage, “the mickles make the 
muckles,” came to my mind very forcibly, 
and, under the peculiar circumstances sur- 


rounding me, I made a firm resolve to act 
upon it for the next twelve months. I 
could remember very well that it was con- 
sidered, in my younger days, rather dis- 
graceful for boys to be caught smoking or 
chewing tobacco, or drinking whisky ; con- 
sequently, these little habits must contrib- 
ute their mites to the money-box, which I 
procured for the purpose of catching the 
stray mickles spent for unnecessary articles, 

In a few weeks I imagined I felt better 
without the toddy and cigar, and thought 
of them only as discarded vices, as each 
day I deposited the little amounts in my 
savings bank. 

Just twelve months after the time I re- 
solved to do away with the unnecessary 
expenses, I opened my money-box, and, to 
my surprise, found just two hundred and 
seventy-three dollars and seventy-five cents ! 
It may be well to state that the new dresses, 
with many luxuries for the table, and or- 
naments for my little home, were now pro- 
cured without any difficulty whatever. 
Old Santa Claus was also more lavish with 
his toys and good things when Dolly hung 
up her little stocking on Christmas eve. 
I felt happy—not moody—under the good 
influences that were brought about by the 
price of bad habits; and, what is better, I 
have found out the cause of hard times . 
and “ where the leak is.” 

[A very pretty story from the Southern 
Temperance Organ. We have no such per- 
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sonal experience to relate, but we have 
found that nearly all the borrowers, beg- 
gars, unlucky persons, and most of the un- 
fortunates, with nearly all the criminal 
classes now in our penitentiaries, use one 
or both of those demoralizing substances, 
whisky or tobacco. Swindling freemasons, 
bogus philanthropists and missionaries, 
quack doctors, politicians, back-pay, grab- 
bing congressmen, and other wolves in 
sheep’s clothing, nearly all use tobac- 
co or whisky. So do loafers, bar-room 
loungers, gamblers, libertines, and bad men 
generally, and, we regret to say, there are 
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professed Christians who make themselves 
not only unclean, but nuisances by their 
use of these expensive and destructive 
things. Can these men ask God’s bless- 
ing on their grog or their pipe? Is it con- 
sistent for the praying man, who asks Di- 
vine assistance to be delivered from temp- 
tation, to deliberately yield to this tempter ? 
Would our Saviour use tobacco? Are we 
not to follow his example? Let tobacco- 
using clergymen reconcile these things as 
best they may, or drop the stinking stuff at 
once and forever, or else change the pur- 
suit they disgrace. } 





A. FASCINATING 


Ir may have been a fancy, or it may have been 
a dream, 

Or the fruit of idle musing by a laughing, sun- 
light stream. 


It may have been a picture in the misty long- 
ago, 

Or a strain of witching music sung by voices 
soft and low. 


It may have been the glory of a pre-existent 
morn, 

Or a ray of heavenly beauty, born with me 
when I was born; 


FACE.—A POEM. 


But somewhere I have seen it—I know neither 
time nor place— 

I have seen the lovely image of a strangely 
lovely face. 


Mysteriously beautiful and marvelously fair, 
With its light brown eyes resplendent and its 
wealth of light brown hair. 


Not pale and cold and passionless, magnificently 
grand ; [mand ; 
Neither royally imperious, as born but to com- 


But sweet and pure and lovely, with a modest 
grace and mien, 

With a woman’s deepest feelings and a girlish 
hate of spleen. 


A being mirrored in the face, that one would 
like to love 

With the highest, purest passion that a willing 
mind could move. 


The face is ever with me, though I wander 
where I will, 

And the brown hair floats around me, and the 
brown eyes haunt me still. 


I never yet have found it, though I’ve searched 
for many a year, 

For the strangely sweet reality I know is some- 
where near. 


I feel it growing nearer, and I’m thinking, by 
and by, 

That the face my fancy images beneath my 
gaze shall lie. 


Not only then the image, and not only then the 
sign, 
But the lovelier reality shall be forever mine. 
— Overland. 





Quacks and Imposiors. 


A GREEN 


YEARS ago, into a wholesale grocery 
store in Boston walked a tall, muscular- 
looking, raw-boned man, evidently a fresh- 
comer from some back town in Maine or 
New Hampshire. Accosting the first per- 
son he met, who happened to be the mer- 
chant himself, he asked: 

“You don’t want to hire a man in your 
store, do you?” 

“Well, said the merchant, I don’t know; 
what can you do?” 

“Do!” said the man, “I rather guess I 
can turn my hand to almost anything. 
What do you want done ?” 

“ Well, if I was to hire a man, it would 
be one that could lift well—a strong, wiry 
fellow ; for instance, that could 
shouldera sack of coffee like that yonder, 
and carry it across the store and never lay 
it down.” 

“ There, now, captin,” said our country- 
man, “that’s just me. What will you give 
a man that can suit you?” 

“T tell you,” said the merchant, “if you 
will shoulder that sack of coffee, and carry 
it across the store twice and never lay it 
down, I will hire you for a year at $100 
per month.” 

“Done,” said the stranger; and by this 
time every clerk in the store had gathered 
wround and were waiting to join in the 
laugh against the man, who, walking to 
the sack, threw it across his shoulder with 


one, 


COUNTRYMAN 


perfect ease, as it was not extremely heavy, 
and walking with it twice across the store, 
went quietly to a large hook which was 
fastened to the wall, and hanging the 
sack upon it, turned to the merchant and 
said : 

“There, now; it may hang there till 
Doomsday; I shan’t never lay it down. 
What shall I go about, mister? Just give 
me plenty to do and $100 a month, and 
it’s all right.” 

The clerks broke into a laugh, but it 
was out of the other side of their mouths; 
and the merchant, discomfited, yet satisfied, 
kept to his agreement, and to-day the 
green countryman is the senior partner in 
the tirm and worth half a million dollars, 

[Quick wit, good sense, and a willing- 
ness to work were the foundation of this 
man’s success. One cause which prevents 
half our young men from “rising in life” 
is a disinclination to work. They are 
afraid of doing themselves that which was 
appointed for another to do, and so “ fight 
shy” of their own’ and the interests of 
their employer. To succeed, one must 
make it his duty to do all he can for the 
good of the concern in which he is em- 
ployed ; eye service will surely be detected, 
as real service will as surely be discovered, 
appreciated, and rewarded. Young men, 
if you would be promoted, make yourselves 
worthy of it by honest service. ] 





QUACKS AND IMPOSTORS. 


Ou, the wickedness of those hollow- 
hearted cheats, quacks, impostors, coun- 
terfeiters, and swindlers, who prey on the 
credulous, the ignorant, and the weak in 
mind, and the infirm in body! Quacks 
are found in every community. They ob- 
tain a smattering of medicine by reading 
title-pages, prefaces, and introductions to 
medical books, and hearing a few thin lec- 
tures on anatomy, and then, lo and behold ! 


they fix the letters M.D. to their bad 
names, and straightway set themselves up 
for doctors. If, in addition to the above 
qualification, they may have cut up a pig 
or performed an “operation” on a cat or 
dog, they add “surgeon” to their titles. 
They go into the business of manufactur- 
ing and flooding the country with quack— 
sometimes called patent—medicines. If it 
be pills, a few 25 cent boxes are promised 
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to cure any and every disease. If it be put 
in the shape of liquids, a few dozen bottles 
will “cure” the patient beyond earthly 
recovery. All such operators are quacks; 
some are downright swindlers, None 
should be trusted under any circumstances. 

Then there are book-making quacks. 
They make ‘‘ Marriage Guides,” “Courtship 
Made Easy,” “ How to Win a Lover,” end 
works on sexuality, with no more “science ” 
than may be found in a patent medicine 
almanac. They foist on the public ponder- 
ous books, with high-sounding titles, “sold 
only by subscription.” Such works usually 
contain a jumble of matter, stolen from 
various sources, and palmed off as original 
by “ Prof.” So-and-so, or by “ Doctor” So- 
and-so, professor in some “ University,” 
which may be only a horse stable, fitted up 
as a pill shop, and named by its swindling 
owner the “Laboratory.” These books 
are only baits to hooks. Those who bite 
will be “ bitten,” taken in, robbed, and 
poisoned. 

How to judge an impostor: 1. He will 
dress or wear his hair in such a way as to 
attract attention. 2. He will talk much 
about himself; tell what great things he 
has done—he founded this or that con- 
cern—and uses the pronoun “I” very 
often. He may be young, just starting out 
in his raids on the community, or he may 
have grown gray in his sharp practices. 
Such men are very avaricious, and leave a 


bad impression because of their meanness, 
They would take the last dollar from a 
poor widow for worthless services. A 
quack doctor usually takes all he can get. 
A phrenological impostor is as near a thief 
as the law allows. He, too, usually sails 
under self-assumed titles, such as “ Pro- 
fessor,” “ Doctor,” or possibly he may take 
the title of Reverend, and thus, as Shak- 
speare puts it— 
“ Steal the very livery of Heaven 
To serve the Devil in.” 

There are ignorant human donkeys in 
considerable numbers, who use the title of 
M.D. to deceive persons, some who confess 
that they have never been within the walls 
of a medical school ! 

So there are inflated egotists who write 
“ Professor ” before their own names, who 
have no right to such title. Age is no evi- 
dence of virtue or of capability. One may 
be old, gray, fat or lean, within a few years 
or days of the grave, and yet be selfish, 
mercenary, wicked. 

We can give no other rules by which to 
judge such creatures than may be found 
in their miserable faces and their bad 
heads. Of course their advertisements, 
personal boastings, and so forth, will con- 
vince those having ordinary intelligence 
of their worthlessness. We advise all to 
trust only those they know, and only such 
of them as prove to be worthy of their 
confidence. 





A SPANISH MOTHER AND HER CHILDREN. 





HenzE is the picture of a Spanish Duch- 
ess with four of her children. They are 
much like other folks, differing in noth- 
ing but the accident of birth and sta- 
tion. 


This lady is said to be an intelligent, hu- 


mane, just, and loving wife. She may be 
very goodly; she is certainly no beauty. 
Her children may be bright and interest- 
ing; so are all “smart” children. What 


._American mother would exchange “ jew- 


els” with the Duchess ? 
eeling as we do a deep concern for the 


prosperity of Spain, and for the further- 
ance_of all efforts for spreading the truth 
among the rising generation of that inter- 
esting country, we desire to express the 
hope that the recent great events in the 
government, and its assumption of a repub- 
lican form, may prove a blessing to the 
people. 

There is one name which will ever be 
remembered in connection with the cause 
of freedom in Spain—the Duke de la Torre, 
who ably acted as Regent for two years 
previous to the coronation of Amadeus, 
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and won a noble reputation for integrity We shall look forward with hope to the 
and fidelity. His interesting family is future of all children, who are, in the sight 
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represented in the engraving, and is highly of God, alike choice and worthy to be ed- 
esteemed throughout Spain. ucated, improved, and saved. 














PHRENOLOGY is a science which has 
many truths of vital importance which 
should be made familiar to all. It has 
already done much toward imparting to 
the people a better understanding of the 
operations of the mind, and is destined 
to do much more. 

The healthy exercise of any organ is 
pleasurable. Happiness is the constitu- 
tional and only legitimate product of every 
organ of the body, every faculty of the 
mind, every element of our being. Each 
mental faculty singly, and all combined, 
have the same constitutional adaptation 
and object. 

Benevolence was created to bless the 
needy, pour the oil of consolation into the 
wounded soul, avoid causing pain, and 
adorn human nature, as well as to render 
the giver himself also happy; it being 
still more blessed to give than receive. 
Parental Love is adapted both to render 
parents themselves happy in providing for 
and educating darling and dependent in- 
fancy and lovely childhood, and children 
also happy in receiving the bounties thus 
lavishly bestowed by Parental Love. 

Happiness comes from an obedience to 
the laws of nature, which are the laws of 
God. Pain and suffering come from dis- 
obedience. He who obeys the laws of 
health enjoys the pleasures of health. He 
who disobeys these same laws suffers from 
pain and disease. He who is virtuous en- 
joys the pleasures of virtue, while the 
vicious suffer the tortures of the wretched 
ones of the earth. 

These great natural laws are not dead 
letters nor passive non-entities, nor desti- 
tute of divine sanction; but they are 
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NORMAL OR ABNORMAL CONDITIONS. 


WHAT IS PERVERSION ? 





clothed with two-fold authority—first, 
in the happiness consequent upon this 
obedience, and second, in the pain caused 
by their infraction. Indeed, happiness is 
but the legitimate and only effect of this 
observance, and pain of their violation. 
Unaccompanied by these pleasurable and 
painful consequences, they would be power- 
less, and therefore useless. Law without 
penalty or pain would be but mockery—a 
robe of sound—and the greater and more 


uniform the pleasures of obedience, but the * 


more certain and fearful the pain conse- 
quent on their violation, the more valuable 
the law. Happiness is the most persuasive 
motive to goodness, and suffering the most 
powerful preventive of sin, and this double 
invention of rewards and punishments— 
the former sweetly enticing obedience, and 
the latter sternly enforcing it—is as per- 
fectly adapted to secure man’s highest 
good as Infinite wisdom could devise and 
Infinite benevolence execute. To expound 
these laws and enforce their observance 
should therefore be the one distinction and 
drift of all education, domestic, common, 
and classic. And this is the kind of edu- 
cation which Phrenology unfolds, and it 
will be found a valuable guide for teach- 
ers and parents in a field as yet but little 
explored. The means by which the higher 
qualities of the individual may be de- 
veloped and made the most of, and also 
the means by which the lower and less de- 
sirable qualities may be restrained and 
diminished, are clearly pointed out by 
Phrenology. Live right, and blessings re- 
ward us. Live perverted lives, and evils 
overwhelm and curse us. Let “ Know 
Thyself” be your motto. 





An Opp OLp Paprer.—The most amus- 
ing and remarkable paper ever printed was 
the “Muse Historique,” or “ Rhyming 
Gazette” of Jacques Loret, which for fif- 
teen years—from 1650 to 1665—was issued 
weekly in Paris. It consisted of 550 


verses, summarizing the week's news in 
rhyme, and treated of every class of sub- 
ject, grave and gay. Loret computed in 
1663, the thirteenth year of his enterprise, 
that he had written over 300,000 verses, 
and found more than 700 different exordi- 
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ums, for he never twice began his gazette 
with the same form of phrase. He ran 
about the city for his own news, never 
failed to write good verses upon it, and 


never had anybody to help him; and his 
prolonged and always equal performance 
has been pronounced something unique in 
the history of journalism. 





HOW MILDNESS SUBDUES. 





Tue following sketch, from the excellent 
Christian Weekly, may be intended for chil- 
dren, but there is that of practical sugges- 
tion in it which may be accepted by the 
mature, and adopted in their every-day 
life with great profit: 

Tom’s sister Nell was pretty, and, being 
# year older than Tom, wanted to show 
her authority over him. Tom was rough 
and awkward, and just at the age when a 
boy resents all meddling with his “ rights.” 
He would put his hands in his pockets, his 
chair on Nell’s dress, and his feet on the 
window-sill. Of course they often quar- 
relled. 

“For pity’s sake, Tom, do take your 
hands out of your pockets!” Nell would 
say, in her most vexing manner. 

“ What are pockets for, I’'d like to know, 
if not to put one’s hands in?” and Tom 
would whistle and march off. 

“Tom, I don’t believe you’ve combed 
your hair for a week.” 

“Well, what’s the use? It would be all 
roughed up again in less than an hour.” 

“T do wish, Tom, you would take your 
great boots off the window-sill !” 

“Oh, don’t bother me, I’m reading,” Tom 
would say; and the boots refused to stir 
an inch, which, of course, was very naughty, 
And so it would go from morning till night. 

But little sister Bess had a somewhat 
different way with somewhat stubborn 
Tom. Bess seemed to understand that 
coaxing was better than driving; and 
sometimes, when he sat with both hands 
plunged in his pockets, Bess, with a book 
or picture, would nestle down beside him, 
and almost before he knew it, one hand 
would be patting her curls, while the other 
turned the leaves or held the pictures. If 
she chanced to see his feet on the window- 


sill, she would say, “Just try my ottoman, 
Tom, dear, and see how comfortable it is to 
the feet;” and though Tom occasionally 
growled in a good-natured way about its 
being too low, the boots always came down 
to its level. Whenever his hair looked 
very rough, she would steal behind him 
and smooth it out in a way Tom liked so 
well that it was a temptation to let it go 
rough, just for the pleasure of having her 
comb it. Yet for the next three days, at 
least, he would take special pains to keep 
every hair in its place, simply to please 
little Bess. 

As they grew older, Bess, in the same 
quiet, loving way, helped him to grow 
wise and manly. If she had an interesting 
book, she always wanted Tom to enjoy it 
with her; if she was going to call on any 
of her young friends, Tom was always in- 
vited to go with her. 

“T can’t understand,” said lady Nell, 
“why you should always want that boy 
forever at your elbow! He’s rough and 
awkward as a bear.” 

“Some bears are as gentle as kittens,” 
said Bess, slipping her arm through his, 
with a loving hug, while “the bear” felt a 
great warm glow at his heart as he walked 
away with Bess, and determined to try 
harder to be courteous and “gentle as a 
kitten” for her sake. 





“Trrrtze Tommy didn’t disobey mam- 
ma, and go in swimming, did he?” “No, 
mamma; Jimmy Brown and the rest of the 
boys went in, but I remembered, and 
would not disobey you.’ “And Tommy 
never tells lies, does he?” ‘No, mamma; 
I couldn’t go to heaven.” “Then, how 
does Tommy happen to have on Jimmy 
Brown’s shirt?” 
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THE LAUGHING 


Tuts peculiar bird—peculiar, certainly, 
in name, if in nothing else—is a member 
of the kingfisher family; in the language 
of the naturalists, Haleyonide. In works 
on natural history, it is usually alluded to 


as the Dacelo Gigantia, or the Great Brown 
Kingfisher. 

In its form and general physical charac- 
teristics it very nearly resembles other 
kingfishers, but differs from them in its 
habits; while they frequent banks of rivers 
and streams, and feed on small fishes, it 
lives apart from water-courses and sub- 


JACKASS. 


sists on beetles, reptiles, and other like 
animals. 

The common kingfisher, with which we 
in America are familiar, is a bird not much 
larger than a sparrow, of marked plumage, 


green, blue and white colors predominat- 
ing, and it is found distributed over 
Britain, Ireland, and the continent of 
Europe. This one species is known only 
here and in Europe, while the other 
varieties of the kingfisher abound in Asia 
and Africa. 

The Dacelo Gigantia is acommon bird in 





\ . Preventable Causes of Fires. 


Australia, and in length is about eighteen 
inches from the tip of the bill to the ex- 
tremity of the tail. Its name—Laughing 
Jackass—was given by the early English 
colonists, on account of the peculiar sounds 
which it utters. The natives call it gogo- 
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bera, apparently in imitation of its cry. 
They are useful in helping to prevent a 
rapid muitiplication of reptiles and other 
small pests. So strong is its bill that it 
can crush the heads of snakes. It is easily 
domesticated, and kept in gardens. 





PREVENTABLE CAUSES OF FIRES. 


THE Insurance Journal and Real Estate 
Gazette has the following very sensible 
article, which should awaken the reader's 
Cautiousness : 

A gentleman has addressed a letter to a 
London journal on this subject, in which 
he says that two-thirds of the fires occur- 
ring in that city are attributable to care- 
lessness in the use of matches. These 
matches are sad incendiaries, and a general 
carelessness in the use of them pervades all 
classes of society. We regret to acknowl- 
edge that we have witnessed as much reck- 
lessness in the disposal of them by the 
employer as by the employé, and it is un- 
likely that unexemplary masters will be 
served by exemplary men. A stricter dis- 
cipline in regard to the use of both the 
match and the pipe should be established 
and enforced, especially in warehouses and 
stores, and workshops of eyery description 
where ignitible articles are exposed, for 
the fire from a pipe or match may slumber 
for some hours after it has fallen, and yet 
burst out in sudden flame, and destroy 
many thousand dollars’ worth of property 
before it can be quenched. Much more 
mischief is attributed to spontaneous com- 
bustion in the late cotton fires than is due 
to that principle of destruction; and if the 
proprietors of storehouses were to refuse 
to employ men who entered their premises 
with either displayed or concealed pipes, 
unless they were deposited in a place 
of safety until their egress, there would 
be fewer of those gigantic conflagrations 
to which our city has been of late sub- 
jected. 

The following extract will explain the 
state of the smoking mania in London: 

“We do not seek to deprive the lover of 


the weed of his pipe, his meerschaum,or his 
cigar—[how kind! ]—but we are strongly 
opposed to their admission into any prem- 
ises where there is the slightest probability 
that carelessness in their handling or re- 
lighting might occasion fire. [Better not 
use tobacco.—EbD. | 

“Tt is well known that the habit of 
smoking never prevailed to ja greater ex- 
tent than it now does in this country. 
Almost all bricklayers’ boys, upon going 
to and returning from their daily labor, 
must, as they will tell you, have their 
pipes; almost all office-boys, merchants’ 
and bankers’ clerks, whether mounted on 
the “‘ knifeboard ” of an omnibus, or wend- 
ing their way on foot to the city, must 
have their meerschaums; and so, in exer- 
cising their right to do as others do, we 
find that journeymen carpenters, who work 
in shops strewed with shavings, warehouse- 
men, and porters employed in docks and 
elsewhere, must carry in their pockets 
pipes, tobacco, and lucifer matches. [Bad.] 

“Tt is by no means an uncommon thing 
to see men employed in warehouses, and 
carpenters in workshops, striking their 
lucifers for a light just before leaving 
work, and closing doors for the night. 
Lucifer matches being both plentiful and 
cheap, if five out of six do not give a light 
quite as readily as may be expected, they 
are thrown to the ground as useless; but 
upon the sixth giving a light, the pipe is 
“ put on,” and away goes the smoker, little 
dreaming that he has left on the floor of 
the shop or warehouse what I believe to 
be the common cause of many a ‘ tremen- 
dous conflagration,’ and which has been 
occasioned either by some half-scratched 
match having, unobserved, fizzed into a 
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flame after being thrown away, or else by 
some one having trod upon it the following 
day, and, by friction in so doing, sent it 
smouldering down a crevice, where it is 
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pretty certain to meet a collection of burn- 
able matter, and which, after the men have 
left, often ends in the total destruction of 
some warehouse or other premises.” 





THE KING OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS.—(Portrait.) 





Tue Sandwich Islanders of to-day are 
far from being the savage people Captain 
Cook found when he discovered their 
beautiful home in the central region of the 
Pacific Ocean. A succession of civilizing 
agencies, both religious and political, has 
wrought a wonderful change in the habits 
and intelligence of the people, so that they 
have attained to a good measure of im- 
portance among the sub-civilized nations 
of the world. The recent kings, particu- 
larly Kamchameha, and Emma, the late 
amiable Queen, introduced the arts and 
practices of Europe and the United States 
with marked success, and appreciating the 
geographical position of their country, 
fostered its growing commercial features. 

The present king, Lunalilo, is a man of 
fair talents and good education. His face 
and head indicate a good development 
of the moral and intellectual qualities, and 
sufficient energy to stimulate ‘them to 
effect in a practical direction. He was 
born on the ist January, 1835, and is the 
grandson of Kamehameha I, known as 
the Conqueror. According to the enlight- 


ened views which the Sandwich Islanders } 


have incorporated into their system of 
government, their kings must be elected 
by a popular vote. So Prince Bill, as he 
was familiarly termed, was unanimously 
elected to occupy the royal seat made 
vacant by the death of his predecessor, 
and crowned on the 9th of January last. 
May his reign be fraught with blessings to 
the people who have thus elevated him! 





Ears AND CHARACTER.—Prof. Lacock, 
a distinguished English anatomist, says 
that the form of the ear depends upon two 
fundamental elements, namely: first, the 
cartilage, with its muscles; secondly, the 
helix and lobule. In man, the cartilage of 
the perfect ear is comprised within an 


ellipse or ellipsoid proportionate to the 
head, and to this is attached a geometri- 
cally formed helix and a pendant ellipsoid 
lobule. In proportion as these parts are 
defective, or as the ear is monstrous, trian- 
gular, square, or irregular form, it indicates 
a tendency to cerebrai degeneration or de- 
fect. Monstrous ears, with defective helix 
or lobules, are very common in idiots. 
Men of high intellectual attainments, great 
capacity for mental labor, and great force 
of character, have a full perfectly ovoid ear, 





and the helix well developed, the lobule 
plump, pendent, and unattached to the 


cheek at its anterior margin. These char- 
acteristics are seen in all the portraits of 
great men which Lavater gives, and are 
easily observed in living celebrities. Ina 
perfect ear the ovoid lobule hangs from 
the cartilage with a rounded lower margin, 
which at its inner border is not confluent 


with the face. If this inner margin be 
adherent to the cheek, and at the same 
time the lobule be only a segment of an 
ellipse, there is more or less tendency to 
imperfect cerebral action. 
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OUR PHRENOLOGICAL CLASS OF 1873. 





AGREEABLY to announcement, our an- 
nual class for 1873 was opened on the 5th 
of November. Owing to the derangement 
in financial affairs a considerable number 
who had determined to attend were un- 
able to do so. Yet the class was respectable 
in point of numbers; but, what is more 
and better than mere numbers, each per- 
son seemed imbued with th? true spirit of 
the subject, was attentive to all instruc- 
tion, and anxious to learn as much as pos- 
sible. The students generally exhibited 
more than ordinary previous study and 
information respecting the subject, as well 
as culture in other respects. We confi- 


dently asticipate decided success for this 
class in gresenting Phrenology to the ac- 
ceptance of dhe public. In the class—of 
nearly twenty—were one clergyman and 
one physician, both of considerable prac- 
tice and experience, from each of whom we 
doubt not a good account of efficient labor 
and usefulness will be forthcoming. 

The class for 1874 will be opened on the 
4th of November. Those wishing circulars 
setting forth the topics to be taught, and 
the course of reading most desirable in 
“ How to learn Phrenology,” including 
terms, may send to this office for “ Profes- 
sional Instruction in Practical Phrenology.” 





A THOUSAND BOYS WANTED. 





WE find in the New York Observer the 
following admirable suggestions to our 
youth, so many thousands of whom are 
waiting for remunerative employment: 

There are always boys enough in the 
market, but some of them are of little use. 
The kind that are always wanted are— 


1. Honest. 6. Obedient. 
2. Pure. 7. Steady. 
3. Intelligent. 8. Obliging. 
4. Active. 9. Polite. 

5. Industrious. 10. Neat. 


One thousand first-rate places are open 
for a thousand boys who come up to this 
reasonable standard. , 

Each boy can suit his taste as to the 
kind of business he would prefer. The 
places are ready in every kind of occupa- 
tion. 

Many of these places of trade and art are 
already filled by boys who lack some of 
the most important points, but they will 
soon be vacant. 

One has an office where the lad who has 
the situation is losing his first point. He 
likes to attend the singing saloon and the 
theater. This costs more money than he 
can afford, but somehow he manages to be 
there frequently. 

His employers are quietly watching to 


learn how he gets so much spending- 
money; they will soon discover a leak in 
the money drawer, detect the dishonest 
boy, and his place will be ready for some 
one who is now getting ready for it by ob- 
serving point No. 1, and being truthful in 
all his ways. 

Some situations will soon be vacant be- 
cause the boys have been poisoned by read- 
ing bad books, such as they would not 
dare to show their fathers, and would be 
ashamed to have their mothers see. 

The impure thoughts suggested by these 
books will lead to vicious acts; the boys 
will be ruined, and their places must be 
filled. 

Who will be ready for one of these va- 
cancies ? 

Distinguished lawyers, useful ministers, 
skillful physicians, successful merchants, 
must all soon leave their places for some- 
body else to fill. One by one they are re- 
moved by death. 

Mind your ten points, boys; they will 
prepare you to step into vacancies in the 
front rank. Every man who is worthy to 
employ a boy is looking for you if you have 
these points 

Do not fear that you will be overlooked. 
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A young person having these qualities will 
shine as plainly as a star at night. 

We have named ten points to go toward 
making up the character of a successful 
boy, so that they can be very easily re- 
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membered. You can imagine one on each 
finger, and so keep them in mind; they 
will be worth more than diamond rings, 
and you will then never be ashamed “ to 
show your hand.” 





A GREAT INTEREST. 


Sratistics oF THE Corton MANUFAC- 
TURE.—The complete statistics of the 
manufacture of cotton goods, from the 
Census Office, show the number of distinct 
establishments in the United States to be 
956, of which Massachusetts has 191; 
Rhode Island, 139; Pennsylvania, 138; 
Connecticut, 111; New York, 81; New 
Hampshire, 36 ; Georgia, 34; North Caro- 
lina, 33; Tennessee, 28; New Jersey, 27; 
Maine, 23; Maryland, 22; Alabama, 13; 
South Carolina, 12; and Virginia, 11. 
Number of steam engines, 448; aggregate 
horse power, 47,117. Number of water- 
wheels, 1,250; aggregate horse power, 102,- 
409. Number of looms used, 157,310; 
frame spindles, 3,694,477; mule spindles, 
3,437,938. Hands employed, 47,790. The 
aggregate amount of wages paid during 
the year was $39,044,132. Materials -used 
—6,222,189 pounds of cotton yarn, 136,100 
pounds of cotton warp, 5,234,260 pounds 
of cotton waste. Value of mill supplies, 
$10,910,672. Total value of all materials, 
$111,737,686. 

Articles produced: 478,204,181 yards of 
sheetings, shirting, and twilled goods; 
$4,533,462 yards of lawns and fine muslins ; 
489,250,053 yards of print cloths; 30,301,- 
053 pounds of yarn; 11,560,241 dozen 
spools of thread ; 73,018,045 yards of cot- 
ton warp; 11,118,127 pounds of batts, 
wicking, and wadding; 493,892 table- 
cloths, quilts, and counterpanes ; 2,767,030 
seamless bags; 5,057,454 pounds of cord- 
age, lines, and twines; 906,066 pounds of 
thread ; 8,390,050 yards of cotton flannel ; 
39,275,246 yards of ginghams and checks; 
7,921,449 pounds of waste ; 484,400 pounds 
of tapet wadding; 405,585 pounds of 
seamless bags; 13.940,695 yards of cassi- 


meres, cottonades, and jeans; 10,811,028 
pounds of miscellaneous products. Aggre- 
gate weight of goods produced, 349,314,- 
592 pounds; aggregate value of product, 
$177,489,739. 

Of these statistics, B. F. Nourse, of the 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, says: 
“This portion of the census has the high- 
est attainable accuracy. If in other indus- 
tries and other departments of production 
the same degree of accuracy has been ob- 
tained, then is this census worthy of the 
confidence of statesmen, political econo- 
mists, and men of business.” 
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YOUR NOSE. 


How very odd that poets should suppose 
There is no poetry about your nose, 
When, plain as a man’s nose on his face, 
A noseless face would lack poetic grace. 
Noses have sympathy, a lover knows; 
Noses are always touched when lips are kissing— 
And who would care to kiss if nose were missing ? 
Why, what would be the fragrance of a rose, 
And where would be the mortal means of telling 
Whether a vile or wholesome odor flows 
Around us, if we owned no sense of smelling ? 
I know a nose—a nose no other knows— 
*Neath starry eyes, o’er ruby lips it grows— 
There’s beauty in its form and music in its 
blows! 





OFFENSIVE BREATH. 


WE are adapted to pure air, and natur- 
ally dislike that which pollutes it. What 
is more disagreeable than an offensive 
breath? Perhaps filthiness of person, which 
would produce an unpleasant odor, and un- 
pleasant appearances to the eye; but we 
are speaking more of persons of respecta- 
bility, who move in good society. It is 
not very uncommon for such people to 
have a breath so offensive as to make their 
near presence extremely disagreeable. 

There may be several causes for this, but 
one of the more common is decayed teeth 
and the want of care respecting the clean- 
liness of the mouth; and, singular as it 
may seem, one may have an offensive breath 
and not know it, and it is a subject upon 
which friends are very reluctant to speak, 
so that one may have a bad breath for 
a year and all his friends be aware of 
it, and he not knowit. Let us recommend 


to all persons the propriety of keeping the 


mouth clean. After each meal one should 
remove with a stick or quill-pick all loose 
particles of food from between the teeth, 
and rinse the mouth with water, using a 
soft brush at night and in the morning, 
and a little nice toitet soap on the brush is 
not objectionable. Nine out of ten who 
annoy their friends with bad breath might 
obviate it entirely by following these direc- 
tions in regard to the mouth. 

Sometimes persons have catarrh which 
gives unpleasant breath ; sometimes a dys- 
peptic stomach will induce a bad breath. 
Persons who eat pork and other greasy 
food in abundance, and a great deal of 
sugar, will be so charged with effete or 
waste material that, in Nature’s effort to 
get rid of it, the breath will be charged 
with an offensive odor. When one eats 
ouions, or other offensive articles, it is not 
from the stomach the odor comes when we 
smell the offensive breath, because the pas- 
sage from the mouth to the stomach is 
always closed, but from the air passages of 
the lungs, the blood giving off the odor 
through the delicate structure of these 
parts. We need not wonder at this, when 


we call to mind that the air cells of the 
lungs are estimated to contain a surface of 
Jifteen hundred square feet! In fact, the 
lungs constitute one of the great outlets by 
which the system rids itself of unfriendly 
matter which finds its way into the blood. 
When one eats the right kind of food in 
proper quantity, and the person exercises 
sufficiently, and, in all respects, lives ac- 
cording to hygienic law, his food will be 
digested and the effete matter eliminated 
in the normal way; but when it is the 
wrong kind of food, and the quantity is 
too great, every means of getting rid of it 
is employed by the system; the breath be- 
comes loaded with this morbid matter, as 
also the skin, and the kidneys make their 
joint ‘effort to dispose of it. If one pulls 
up the wick of a lamp, three times as much 
oil is consumed as when it was properly 
adjusted, and the result is a long red blaze 
which gives but little light, and a fog of 
black smoke fills the air. This is uncon- 
sumed carbon, and when one overeats, his 
system, in like manner, is overcharged with 
undigested food; his lungs labor to dis- 
pose of anything taken into the system 
which is abnormal or unwholesome. The 
execrable breath of the drunkard is unfor- 
tunately known to many who are obliged 
to come in contact with intemperate 
friends; a great quantity of alcohol load- 
ed with effete matter is thrown off through 
the lungs. If one were to put his little 
finger into a vial of turpentine so that the 
finger would constitute a perfect stopper, 
his breath would indicate the presence of 
turpentine in less than five minutes. The 
finger would absorb it, it would get into 
the circulation and be thrown off through 
the lungs. What can we expect but a bad 
breath if we live improperly, if we eat bad 
food, or drink spirituous liquors, or load 
our system with tobacco, It is said of the 
cannibals that they will not eat the flesh 
of a tobacco chewer, it is so highly charged 
with the taste and odor of tobacco, and 
such medical students as do not chew or 
smoke are offended in the dissecting-room 
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by the odor which emanates from the fresh 
subject on the dissecting-table who has 
been accustomed to the use of tobacco. 
Unfortynately, however, for morals and 
decency, three-quarters, if not nine-tenths, 
of the medical students use tobacco. We 


counted over fifty students smoking in the 
lecture-room of a New York medical col- 
lege while waiting for the professor to 
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come in and commence his “lecture on 
Toxicology, especially Narcotic Poisons,” 
and in less than five minutes he dwelt upon 
the deleterious effects of the poison of to- 
bacco. Witha clean mouth and a healthy 
stomach, with proper food and drink, and 
a morning hand-bath, there will be no ne- 
cessity to complain of bad odors from the 
body or of bad breath. 





THE VISIONARY 


Ir there is one misfortune that can be- 
fall us greater than another, is is to be 
over visionary ; such persons are not only 
self-opinionated, but very sanguine, and 
easily led away with every new project that 
presents itself. 

The “visionary man” will risk his all 
upon a vague, empty speculation, treating 
with scorn the advice of his best friends, 
although they may kneel in supplication be- 
fore him. To him success is certain, the 
way perfectly clear, with smiling Fortune 
beckoning him onward; he sees not the 
deceit and treachery that lurks in her 
smile, but only the piles of shining gold 
that lie scattered at her feet. Ah, how 
beautiful are the air-castles that he builds, 
and with what a look of exultation does 
he fancy himself driving four-in-hand at a 
“two-forty rate” over the heads of all 
who, in his estimation, have underrated 
his abilities! In vain all reasoning and 
persuasion now. The bank account is soon 
closed, the old homestead mortgaged, the 
pockets of confiding friends are emptied, 
and the family jewels, perchance, glistening 
in the shop of the pawnbroker. At last 
the final crash comes, the speculation ex- 
plodes, and, like the smoke that ascends 
from ignited powder, vanishes in mid-air. 

Where is the “visionary man” now? 
does he stand convinced of his errors, and 
self-condemned? Alas, no! He angrily 
casts the imputation from himself, and 
protests that he alone is wronged; that 
misfortune with all her train are leagued 
against him, and pleads for one more 
chance to retrieve his fallen fortune. The 


MAN. 


opportunity is his, and now behold him 
again riding the wild horse of self-delu- 
sion! In his hand is held no rein of calcu- 
lation to guide him aright; the robe of 
wisdom is thrown aside, leaving him ex- 
posed to every blast of wind and storm, 
and heedlessly he rushes on in pursuit of 
the phantom, until he falls headlong into 
financial ruin. 

See the “inventor ;” how dearly he hugs 
and cherishes his new-born project, and 
fancies that all the wise men of the East 
will soon be kneeling to worship it! that 
never before was there eonceived anything 
so useful, elegant, or beneficial to mankind ; 
and henceforth the very earth can not 
properly move upon its axis without the 
aid of his “ patent Archimedean corkscrew 
elevator.” But the travail has been so 
great that the poor man’s head is turned. 
Blindly he follows on the same track as 
the “speculator,” and, ere he has gone 
very far, falls and breaks his neck. The 
shrewd, prudent man, happening to come 
across him, coolly picks his pockets of 
whatever valuables they may contain, 
makes a good investment of the same, and 
then proudly walks over the dead body of 
the “inventor.” 

It is a well-known fact that men seldom 
reap the reward of their own inventions. 
This may be attributed, in part, to a want 


of means to carry them out, as genius and 
money rarely float upon the same tide; 
but in most instances the failure may be 
traced to the wild fancies of the visionary 
man, who sees a fortune in every whiff ot 
wind that blows, but, alas! never succeeds 
in catching it. 8. E. DONMALL. 











A Pozztep Frencuman.—A French- 
man, while looking at a number of vessels, 
exclaimed, “See what a flock of ships!” 
He was told that a flock of ships was called 
a fleet, but that a fleet of sheep was called 
a flock. To assist him in mastering the 
intricacies of the English language, he was 
told that a flock of girls was called a bevy, 
that a bevy of wolves is called a pack, but 
that a pack of cards is never called a bevy, 
though a pack of thieves is called a gang, 
and a gang of angels is called a host, while 
a host of porpoises is termed a shoal. He 
was told that a host of oxen is termed a 
herd, and a herd of children is called a 
troop, and a troop of partridges is termed 
a covey, and a covey of beauty is called a 
galaxy, and a galaxy of ruffians is called 
a horde, and a horde of rubbish is called a 
heap, and a heap of bullocks is called a 
drove, and a drove of blackguards is called 
a mob, and a mob of whales is called a 
school, and a school of worship is called 
a congregation, and a congregation of en- 
gineers is called a corps, and a corps of 
robbers is called a band, and a band of 
locusts is called a crowd, and a crowd of 
gentlefolks is called the elite. The last 
word being French, the scholar understood 
it and asked no more. 





CONCERNING GEORGE WASHINGTON’S 
Nose.—The Evening Post publishes the 
following, which will interest physiogno- 
mists: “It is our pleasant duty to inform 
our readers that, thanks to the indefatiga- 
ble efforts of Secretary Belknap, a mys- 
terious problem is about to be solved, a 
vexing question to*be decided. In com- 
mon with others, our thoughtful Secretary 
of War has for some time been of the 
opinion that General Washington’s nose 
was not so flabby as it is represented to 
have been in Stuart’s portrait of the Father 
of His Country. He has vindicated the 
prominent and important feature of a hero, 
and Amcricans can now face the world in 
the proud belief that Mr. Stuart, induced 
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probably by British gold—for coin was 
very scarce in those days—did obliterate 
from the hero’s nose that sharpness of out- 
line which is naturally associated with the 
noses of the great. So says the Phila- 
delphia Telegraph, which is authority for 
the story. 

“Mr. Belknap proves this very easily. 
While on a visit to Mount Vernon, a short 
time ago, he discovered, it is said, a plaster 
model of Washington’s face, in which the 
nose is sharp and beak-like, and expresses 
the great elements, moral and intellectual, 
which together made our Washington. It 
would be assuring to know something of 
the origin of this cast; but, of course, if 
it properly presents the nose the question 
is unimportant.” 

{It is well known that the mouth of 
Washington, before he lost his teeth, was 
quite different from that of his later years, 
when his false teeth gave it an unnatural 
expression—a fullness which was far from 
the line of nature, or from artistic excel- 
lence. ] , 





CreAkING Boots.—An exchange says: 
“ A man who draws the prize of squeaking 
boots from a shoe store always gets them 
on Saturday, and by the next day the full 
power of the squeak is developed. He 
arrives at church at the opening of a long 
prayer, and is admitted by the sexton with 
admonitory gestures of silence. The first 
step inside the door is followed by a sound 
like that of ripping a clapboard from the 
side of a barn, while all the ladies on the 
right side of the aisle tip their top-knots 
to one side and squint from their left eye, 
those on the other side reversing the order. 
Balancing painfully on his worst corn, he 
makes a more gradual effort, and is re- 
warded by hearing the same harmonic re- 
verberance like linked sweetness long 
drawn out. Then he tries to navigafe on 
the balls of his feet, and waddles along on 


his heels. He clutches convulsively at the 


sides of the pews to lighten his weight, 
knocks down a woman’s parasol, and gets 
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all the deacons to raise their bald heads 
and the skin across their foreheads, and 
scowling as they do the rest of the week. 
So he determines to mince the matter no 
more, and trots along fast, jerking out 
spasmodic shrieks with a regularity that 

» never could anything else, and reaches 
lis pew with all his under-garments turned 
to porous plasters, and his face of a color 


to match the saint done in red glass in the 


principal window.” 

[We would suggest that one good way to 
take the creak out of new boots is to hold 
them under a pump till well wet. Another 
way is to dampen the leather—both soles 
and uppers—then give them a good greas- 
ing with a mixture of tallow, currier’s oil, a 
tittle beeswax, and a very little lampblack, 
which should be applied when warm; first, 
dampen the leather thoroughly, then apply 
and rub in, keeping the boots warm mean- 
time; put on a second coat after the first 
has dried in, and your boots will be im- 
pervious to water, and without a “creak.”] 





A Stmpte Distnrectant.—One pound 
of green copperas, costing seven cetits, dis- 
solved in one quart of water, and poured 
down a water-closet, will effectually con- 
centrate and destroy the foulest smells. 
On board ships and steamboats, about 
hotels, and other public places, there is 
nothing so nice to purify the air. Simple 
green copperas, dissolved in anything un- 
der the bed, will render an hospital, or 
other places for the sick, free from unpleas- 
ant smells. In fish-markets, slaughter- 
houses, sinks, and wherever there are of- 
fensive gases, dissolve copperas and sprin- 
kle it about, and in a few days the smell 
will all pass away. If a cat, rat, or mouse 
dies about the house, and sends forth an 
offensive gas, place some dissolved cop- 
peras in an open vessel near the place 
where the nuisance is, and it will purify 
the atmosphere. Then, keep all clean. 





Waste no TrmeE.—Time lost can never 
be regained. After allowing yourself 
proper time for rest, don't live a single 
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hour of your life without doing exactly 
what is to be done in it, and going straight 
through it from beginning to end. Work, 
play, study, whatever it is, take hold at 
once and finish it up squarely and clearly ; 
then to the next thing, without letting any 
moments drop out between. It is wonder- 
ful to see how many hours these prompt 
people contrive to make of a day; it is as 
if they picked up the moments that the 
dawdlers lost. And if ever you find your- 
self where vou have so many things pressed 
upon you that you hardly know where to 
begin, let us tell you a secret. Take hold 
of the very first one that comes to hand, 
and you will find the rest all fall into file, 
and follow after, like a company of well- 
drilled soldiers; and though work may be 
hard to meet when it charges in a squad, 
it is easily vanquished if you can bring it 
into line. 





Brain WEIGHT OF DIFFERENT RACEs. 
—An eminent German professor once as- 
sumed that, as a certain size and mass of 
brain is essential for the exercise of the 
mental faculties, therefore all the human 
race must be furnished with an equal 
amount of brains. This truly Teutonic 
theory has since, however, been effectually 
dissipated. An elaborate paper was read 
not very long ago before the Royal Society 
of England, in which the existing evidence 
as to the weight of brain among different 
nations was analyzed. The average brain 
weight for the English is stated to be 
47°50 ounces; for the French, 44°58; for 
the Germans, 42°83; but there are discrep- 
ancies in the results of different observers, 
some giving a greater average than this to 
the Germans. The Italians, Lapps, Swedes, 
Frisans, and Dutch come into the category 
with the English, Among the Asiatic 
races, the Vedahs of Ceylon and the Hin- 
doos give a mean of over 42°11 ounces. 
The skulls of Mussulmans afford a slightly 
increased average of brain weight over 
those of the Hindoos. Two skulls of male 
Khonds—one of the unquestioned aborig- 
inal races of India—show a brain weight 
of only 37°87 ounces. The general average 
of the Asiatic table shows a diminution of 














more than two ounces when compared with 
Europeans. The general mean of African 
races is less than that of European races, 
although there are great differences; the 
Caffre rising high, and the Bushman sink- 
ing low in the scale. The average of the 
vhole of the aboriginal American races 
reaches 44°73 ounces, which is 2°14 ounces 
less than that of the European races. The 
Australian races show a brain weight one- 
ninth less than that of the general average 
of Europeans. The Malays and others of 
the Oceanic races, who migrated boldly, 
for commercial purposes, over the North 
and South Pacific Ocean, and occupy the 
islands, show a tolerably high average.of 
brain weight; and, on arriving at this sec- 
tion, we return in some measure to the 
large brain weight of Europeans. 





ALconoL As Foop.—A popular medical 
writer makes the following practical points: 

Liquor fattens; whisky is a good tonic; 
bitters aid digestion. These are state- 
ments made every day with considerable 
confidence, and in a manner well calculated 
to impose on a certain class of minds; 
hence, it is well that the friends of true 
temperance should have at hand the weap- 
ons of their warfare against the liquor 
traffic. If alcohol is food, why not give it 
to our horses ? 

If liquor fattens, why not give it to our 
beef cattle, our turkeys, and our pigs; a 
good dram of it night and morning ? 

If whisky is a good tonic, that is, gives 
a good appetite, why is it that so many 
whisky-drinkers, the men who are always 
full and never empty, eat so little, and, on 
the contrary, almost live on whisky? Give 
them plenty of whisky, and they want 
nothing else but leisure to drink it. 

If “ bitters” aid digestion, why is it that 
those who take them all the time are never 
well? 


But suppose that in some cases spirits 
do fatten, it is a watery fat; gives ro 
strength, but increases the inability to 
work, and the susceptibility to all preva- 
Jent diseases. In cholera and all epidemics 
the liquor-drinkers are the first to die. 
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If liquor fattens, why is it that we see 
so many spindle-shanked drunkards? 
Whisky-drinkers are often long, lank, and 
lean, with so little flesh on their bones that 
the skin seems almost to cling to them, 
and so tottering are they in their step that 
the wind is ready to blow them away at 
any moment, and so shaky do they become 
in the end, that it requires all the strength 
and steadiness of both hands to carry a 
glass of grog to their lips. 





PowER oF PREJUDICE.—A gentleman 
was one day stoutly asserting that there 
were no gold fields except in Mexico and 
Peru. A nugget, dug up in California, 
was presented to him as evidence against 
his positive assertion. He was not in the 
least disconcerted. “ This metal, sir, I own, 
is extremely like gold; and, you tell me, 
that it passes as such in the market, hay- 
ing been declared by the assayers to be in- 
distinguishable from the precious metal. 
All this I will not dispute. Nevertheless, 
the metal is not gold, but dwruminium ; it 
can not be gold, because gold comes only 
from Mexico and Peru.” In vain was he 
informed that the geological formation was 
similar in California and Peru, and the 
metals similar; he had fixed in his mind 
the conclusion that gold existed only in 
Mexico and Peru; this was a law of nature 
—he had no reason to give why it should 
be so, but such had been the admitted fact 
for many years, and from it he could not 
swerve. 

Morat— Persons who were told in their 
youth that Phrenology was not true will 
not investigate for themselves nor correct 
their errors, but go on all through life in 
the ways of their less intelligent progeni- 
tors. We live in the nineteenth century 
and in a Christiancountry. Why should 
we not learn something new ? 





Or 700 male convicts once in State Prison 
at Auburn, 600 were there for crimes com- 
mitted under the influence of liquor; 500 
of whom testified that using tobacco was 
the beginning of their intemperate habits. 
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Your Ace.—There is a good deal of 
amusement in the following magical table 
of figures. It will enable you to tell how 
old the young ladies are. Just hand this 
table to a young lady, and request her to 
tell you in which column or columns her 
age is contained; add together the figures 
at the top of the columns in which her ege 
is found, and you have the great secret. 
Thus, suppose her age to be seventeen, you 
will find that number in the first and fifth 
columns; add the first figures of these two 


columns. Here is the magic table: 
1 2 4 8 16 32 
3 3 5 9 7 33 
5 6 6 10 18 34 
7 7 7 11 19 35 
9 10 12 12 20 36 
11 11 13 13 21 37 
13 14 14 14 22 38 
15 15 15 15 23 39 
17 18 20 24 24 40 
19 19 21 25 25 41 
21 22 22 26 26 42 
23 2: 28 27 26 43 
25 26 28 28 28 44 
27 27 29 29 29 45 
29 30 30 30 30 46 
31 31 31 31 31 47 
2 34 36 40 48 “48 
35 35 37 41 49 49 
37 38 38 42 50 50 
39 39 39 43 51 51 
41 2 44 44 52 52 
43 43 45 45 53 53 
45 46 46 46 54 54 
47 47 47 47 55 55 
49 50 52 56 56 56 
51 51 53 57 57 57 
53 54 54 58 58 58 
55 55 55 59 59 59 
57 58 60 60 60 60 
59 59 61 61 61 61 
61 62 62 62 62 62 
63 63 63 63 63 63 





How To MEASURE THE CuEstT.—The fol- 
lowing simple rules for measuring the chest 
are given by Dr. Fréhlich, of Dresden, in 
order to secure uniformity of proceeding, 
whether for recruits, for statistical pur- 
The 
person to be examined should stand in an 
unconstrained position, breathing with his 
mouth shut, and should raise both arms, 
stretching them out horizontally. A tape 
not broader than 1 c. m. (about two-fifths 


poses, or for personal examination. 


of an inch) should be placed around the 
chest directly under the inferior angles of 
the scapule behind and the nipple in front, 
and should then be read off, first after the 
deepest inspiration, and then after the deep- 
est expiration, and both data recorded. 
The author then sums up the results which 
he has obtained by this method of obser- 
vation, of which some of the more import- 
ant are as follows: The average circumfer- 
ence of the chest measured in 725 healthy 
men, twenty years of age, was, after deep- 
est inspiration, 89 c. m. (about 35 inches), 
and after deepest expiration, 82 c. m. 
(about 32} inches), the average play of the 
chest being thus 7 c.m. A circumference 
of only 75 c. m. (29} inches) indicates 
what the author calls an unripe chest, and 
should exclude the person from military 
service. A circumference of 750-759 m. 
m. should, under exceptional circumstances, 
be considered sufficient for military ser- 
vice, but when it reaches 760 m. m. (30 
inches), if the person is otherwise healthy, 
then it ought to suffice. 





How To Secure Perrection.—A friend 
called on Michael Angelo, who was finish- 
ing a statue. Some time afterward he 
called again; the sculptor was still at his 
work. His friend, looking at the figure, 
exclaimed, “ You have been idle since I 
saw you last.” 

“ By no means,” replied the sculptor, “I 
have retouched this part, and polished 
that; I have softened this feature, and 
brought out this muscle; I have given 
more expression to this lip, and more en- 
ergy to this limb.” 

“ Well, well,” said his friend; “but all 
these are trifles.” 

“Tt may be so,” replied Angelo; “ recol- 
lect that trifles make perfection, and that 
perfection is no trifle.” [So, also, is it with 
character. | 





I rurnx I restrict myself within bounds 
in saying that so far as I have observed in 
life, ten men have failed from defect in 
morals where one has failed from defect in 
intellect.—Horace Mann 




















